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Announcements 
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This  year  prizes  of  ten  dollars  are  being  offered  in  each  of  four  divisions:  fiction,  poetry, 
essay,  and  art.  Essays  must  be  under  1500  words.  The  deadline  is  November  12,  and 
the  contest  will  be  judged  by  the  editorial  staff.  The  four  winners  will  be  published 
in  the  December  issue  of  the  Archive.  Entries  in  the  contest  should  be  turned  in  to  the 
Archive  office,  301  Flowers. 
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should  contact  the  Archive  office. 
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in  the  September  21  issue  of  Saturday  Review. 
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Sherry  Sitton,  Cece  Conway, 
and  Brian  V anderhorst 


CONVERSATION  WITH 
PRESIDENT  KNIGHT 

The  following  interview  is  taken  from  a  conversation  with  President  Knight. 
It  was  recorded  in  Dr.  Knight’s  office  Thursday,  October  grd. 


Have  you  ever  written  any  poetry  or 
short  stories  yourself,  either  recently  or  in 
the  past? 

Yes  I  have.  It  was  chiefly  poetry.  I 
wrote  a  lot  of  it  as  an  undergraduate,  and 
published  some  of  it — not  in  any  national 
magazine  you  can  find,  but  around  in  odd 
corners.  I  started  writing  in  secondary 
school,  and  it  was,  I’m  sure,  very  bad; 
I  had  some  good  fits  in  college  at  the 
start  of  graduate  school  when  it  was 
really  not  bad  at  all  for  that  point  in  my 
life.  But  then  when  I  got  started  with 
critical  writing,  something  happened  to 
it.  I’ve  tried  since  to  write  poetry  every 
now  and  then,  and  I  look  at  it,  and  I 
know  it  just  isn’t  up  to  what  I  know  is 
good.  I  was  never  a  first-rate  poet,  but 
I  used  to  be  able  to  delude  myself  more 
than  I  can  now. . . .  It’s  so  much  better 
to  stop — and  do  your  creative  work  in 
the  fields  that  are  appropriate  to  you. 

So  you  haven’t  really  written  any  poetry 
recently? 

Although  I’ve  not  completed  anything 
recently,  I  try  every  once  in  a  while;  I 
can’t  keep  from  it.  Sometimes  on  an  air¬ 
plane  I’ll  begin  to  put  together  a  poem. 
But  I  get  the  same  kind  of  personal  satis¬ 
faction  out  of  putting  together  very  dif¬ 
ferent  things.  I  attempt  to  organize 
some  of  my  speeches  the  same  way  you 
organize  a  poem,  and  I  feel  a  little  more 
comfortable  with  that  now — perhaps  a 
little  more  sure  of  myself. 

But  I  still  read  poetry  aloud,  whenever 
anybody  lets  me.  I  think  people  have 


forgotten  how  to  read  aloud,  and  I  think 
this  is  a  tragic  limit. 

Would  you  ever  care  to  read  at  the  coffee 
house  in  Durham? 

It’s  not  that  I  mind  turning  out  in 
rickety  frame  houses;  as  you  get  to  know 
me  you’ll  know  that.  But  I’ve  learned 
that  sometimes  these  things  look  stagey, 
because  I  do  them.  I  don’t  care  that  any¬ 
body  raises  an  eyebrow,  but  I  would 
rather  read  somewhere  where  people 
couldn’t  say,  “Well,  how  far  out.  How 
wonderful  because  it’s  far  out.”  This  is 
nonsense.  I  don’t  want  them  to  say  this. 
I  want  them  to  say,  “How  wonderful 
because  it’s  poetry,  because  it’s  good  poet¬ 
ry,  and  he  likes  to  read  it.”  And  I  think 
I  have  a  little  bit  of  a  problem  somebody 
else  might  not  have  if  it  were  publicly 
known.  They  would  say  it’s  a  little  af¬ 
fected  of  the  guy  to  do  that.  And  this  is 
the  only  thing  I  mind — their  wondering 
what  the  president  of  Duke  was  doing. 

I  would  prefer  a  place  where  people 
would  be  interested  in  three  or  four  con¬ 
temporary  poets,  but  not  the  completely 
far  out  ones.  My  own  taste,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  runs  to  poets  like  Richard  Wilbur, 
for  instance,  whom  I  think  is  really  good. 
Another  is  Jeffry  Hill,  a  young  English 
poet.  I  also  think  Father  Thomas  is  an 
excellent  poet.  The  poem  I  used  in  the 
talk  to  freshmen  is  a  Thomas  poem.  He’s 
the  most  unclerical  Anglican  priest  I 
know.  Though  there  turn  out  to  be  a 
lot  of  unclerical  Anglican  priests  at  the 
moment.  We  aren’t  doing  them  justice, 
you  know. 
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And  if  there  were  an  informal  setting 
where  I  could  read  the  works  of  these 
men,  and  maybe  say  a  little  about  them, 
as  things  generated,  I  would  enjoy  it. 

In  moving  from  the  small  college  at¬ 
mosphere  of  Lawrence  to  Du\e,  do  you 
expect  any  significant  differences  in  the 
.  relationship  between  yourself  and  the  stu¬ 
dents  . . .  and  if  so,  what  action  do  you 
plan  to  ta\e,  if  any,  to  alter  this  situation ? 

It’s  a  good  question,  and  one  I’ve 
thought  a  lot  about.  I’ll  give  you  a  two- 
i  pronged  answer.  Of  course  I’ll  lose  some 
1  icloseness  of  relationship  if  by  closeness 
you  mean  that  I  know  as  large  a  propor- 
,  don  of  students  here  as  I  did  at  Lawrence. 
Not  that  I  knew  every  student  there,  be¬ 
muse  I  didn’t;  I  was  running  all  around 
the  country  just  as  I  am  here.  It  seems 
:o  me  that  what  I  can  do  is  to  get  to 
<now  some  of  you.  Some  of  you  will 
have  to  stand  for  all  of  you.  And  I  hope 
the  others  will  say,  “Well,  he  believes  in 
us  at  least.  He  can’t  get  to  know  all  of 
us,  but  he  believes  in  us.”  If  I  can  main¬ 
tain  that,  then  I  won’t  have  lost  my  close- 
uess,  even  though  I  can’t  get  to  know 
Ipven  30%  of  6500  students.  And  there’s 
uo  use  kidding  myself  on  that  one.  Even 
the  deans  don’t,  and  they  have  more  time 
tor  it  than  I.  But  I  am  going  to  try  to 
each  one  seminar  every  other  year,  and 
i  t  have  a  good  deal  of  community  support 
tor  this.  My  faculty  colleagues  seem 
uleased  by  it,  and  the  board  of  trustees, 
the  ones  who  know  about  it,  are  all  in 
avor.  Even  though  there  is  not  as  much 
time  for  preparation  now,  I  find  that  the 
nsights  which  grow  out  of  my  present 
ob  have  helped  my  teaching  rather  than 
uurt  it.  Every  now  and  then,  some  prob- 
em  I’ve  been  wrestling  with  will  provoke 
ny  insights  into  what  I’m  teaching,  and 
his  delights  me.  If  I  weren’t  teaching 
iterature,  perhaps  it  would  be  a  different 
natter.  After  all,  literature  is  about  the 


crucial  moments  in  life.  And  I  live  with 
a  fair  number  of  them. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  TIME  magazine 
dealing  with  your  installation  as  President 
of  Du\e,  the  University  was  described  as 
good  but  still  regional.  Could  you  com¬ 
ment  on  this  statement ? 

This  question  is  going  to  haunt  us 
probably  for  some  years,  but  I  wouldn’t 
necessarily  take  TIME’s  estimate  of  it. 
Regionalism  is  not  just  a  matter  of  simple 
geographic  distribution  of  students.  Rath¬ 
er,  I  think  probably  regionalism  is  more 
a  matter  of  attitude,  and  if  you  mean  by 
it  parochialism,  then  I  don’t  think  we 
want  it  and  I  don’t  think  we  have  it.  If 
by  it  you  mean  that  you  belong  to  your 
own  place  and  understand  it  in  relation 
with  the  whole  country,  then  we  do  want 
it.  And  I  don’t  think  this  is  merely  being 
regional:  this  is  being  properly  national. 

Do  you  feel  there  are  any  special  duties 
and  obligations  incumbent  on  you  purely 
because  of  the  regional  location  of  Du\e? 

The  obligation  is  a  much  more  subtle 
one  than  many  people,  who  don’t  know 
the  South,  realize.  And  while  I  don’t 
know  it  well,  I  happen  to  know  it  better 
than  you’d  think,  given  my  background. 
My  mother  lived  here  when  she  was  a 
little  girl  and  later  taught  here,  so  the 
South  is  a  very  active  and  well-loved  part 
of  the  folklore  of  my  own  past.  But 
actually  the  things  I’ve  read  are  what  have 
opened  up  the  South  for  me.  It  seems 
to  me  that  what  we  have  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  more  than  anywhere  else, 
except  in  New  England,  is  a  real  combi¬ 
nation  of  tradition  and  the  present.  And 
it’s  better  than  New  England,  as  far  as 
I’m  concerned,  because  the  New  Eng¬ 
landers  are  still,  some  of  them,  so  satisfied 
with  what  they  are,  and  so  sure  that  they 
must  be  at  the  center  of  things.  The 
very  economic  struggles  of  the  South — 
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the  long  fifty  years  after  the  Civil  War 
and  all  the  suffering  that  went  into  it — 
had  a  value.  1  can  detect  the  impact  it 
had  on  the  quality  of  people  I  meet  here. 
And  the  quality  wouldn’t  be  what  it  is 
without  that.  If  you  ask  me  if  something 
is  incumbent  on  me,  I  think  it  is  to 
understand  this  in  a  properly  loving  and 
respectful  way.  And  then  to  ask,  after 
understanding  it,  “Where  can  we  go  from 
here?”  which  is,  after  all,  what  many 
Southerners  are  asking. 

Duke  must  use  its  Southern  tradition 
not  as  a  binding,  tying  down  force,  but 
as  a  real  power.  And  I  think  it  has  real 
power  in  it.  I’m  not  a  passionate  con¬ 
servative  in  the  matter  of  roots,  but  I  do 
believe  in  them.  It  just  seems  to  me  that 
our  sense  of  past  can  be  used  for  our 
future.  And  the  way  it  expresses  itself, 
I  find,  is  in  a  kind  of  passionate  loyalty  to 
a  great  many  good  things  that  the  Uni¬ 
versity  has.  I  think  one  of  the  good  things 
about  Duke  is  precisely  that  it’s  here. 

In  the  last  jew  years,  there  has  been 
considerable  concern  regarding  the  quality 
of  the  fine  arts  at  Dube.  Although  1  am 
aware  of  the  national  honor  recently 
awarded  the  music  department,  l  wonder 
how  exigent  you  consider  the  needs  of  our 
art  and  drama  departments  to  be,  with 
regard  to  both  facilities  and  teaching 
faculty? 

I  think  those  needs  are  very  real,  and 
I  can  talk  about  them  more  easily  at  the 
level  of  facilities,  simply  because  there 
aren’t  any. 

We’re  going  to  have  an  art  center. . . . 

You  bet  we  are.  I  think  that  we  will 
be  able  to  begin  construction  as  soon  as 
we  can  shake  down  the  question  of  the 
proper  location  and  get  a  really  exciting 
plan  developed — and  that’s  going  to  take 
some  time.  We  have  most  of  the  money 
now  to  do  the  first  section,  which  is  going 


to  be  primarily  for  classroom  teaching 
Now,  whether  we’re  going  to  be  able  tc 
have  a  major  theater  in  the  first  section. 
I  would  doubt.  While  we’re  building  the 
first  one,  we’ll  be  getting  the  money  for 
the  second  one.  It  will  be  a  coherent, 
unified  building,  but  one  we  can  build  in 
three  or  four  fits.  That’s  my  guess,  al¬ 
though  I  haven’t  even  seen  studies. 

With  regard  to  the  teaching  facet  of  the 
arts,  I  can  say  that  there  will  be  additions 
to  the  faculty. 

Do  you  thin\  there  ought  to  be  any  sort 
of  censorship  of  Dube  literary  magazines 
and  newspapers? 

If  you  mean  censorship  in  the  narrow 
sense,  obviously  there  can’t  be  if  it’s  going 
to  be  any  kind  of  an  honest  magazine. 
And  that  is  just  a  simple  fact.  If  you 
mean  that  it  ought  to  publish  absolutely 
anything  it  chooses,  there  are,  I  suppose, 
some  bounds  of  taste,  and  there  are  some 
things  that  really  don’t  qualify  as  art  in 
anybody’s  book.  There  is  a  line,  some¬ 
where,  between  art  and  obscenity.  But 
it’s  one  of  the  very  few  lines  I  can  think 
of  drawing. 

This  is  very  true  for  art,  but  what  about 
journalism? 

I  think  the  bound  in  journalism  is  some¬ 
thing  that  you  could  call  reasonable  re¬ 
sponsibility.  I  would  just  say  this:  I 
don’t  think  you  can  censor  a  newspaper 
just  because  it  publishes  something  you 
don’t  agree  with.  I  would  think  if  it 
published  something  consistantly  and 
demonstrably  untrue,  then  our  judgment 
wouldn’t  be  censorship,  but  rather  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  setting  the  record  straight.  And 
this  is  why  I  say  we  have  to  know  just 
what  we  mean  by  censoring  something. 
I  can’t  support  censorship  per  se  at  all. 
But  I  think  if  you  have  the  freedom  to 
publish  within  any  reasonable  limit,  then 
you  have  the  obligation  to  honesty. 
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What  \ind  of  jazz  are  you  particularly 
1  interested  in?  Do  you  play  any  instru¬ 
ments? 

t 

No,  and  I  wish  I  did.  And  what  I 
t  wish  I  played  was  the  piano.  I  have  a 
,  particular  admiration  for  some  of  the  fine 
jazz  pianists.  I’m  fairly  eclectic  in  my 
taste,  but  I  can  detect  a  pattern  of  growth. 

.  I  am  much  more  interested  in  progressive 
,  jazz  than  I  ever  would  have  thought  I 
could  be  ten  years  ago.  I’m  a  Brubeck 
admirer,  even  though  he’s  much  too  popu¬ 
lar  at  the  moment.  I’m  a  great  admirer 
of  a  guy  who  only  made  two  records,  a 
Princeton  undergraduate  named  John 
Eton.  He  had  the  most  remarkable  un- 
.  dergraduate  jazz  group  that  I  think  has 
ever  been  in  the  country.  They  studied 
with  the  Philadelphia  symphony,  wrote 
!  a  lot  of  their  own  jazz,  and  did  quite 
a  lot  of  twelve-tone  jazz.  But  I  think 
Eton’s  gone  off  into  business,  which 
,  |is  very  sad  in  his  case.  I’ve  got  a  couple 
of  their  records — one  called  “Far  Our- 
i  Near  In,”  if  you  can  ever  get  hold  of  it. 
j  If  you  can’t,  well,  we’ll  dig  it  out  at  the 
house  sometime. 

What  would  you  say  are  the  most  out¬ 
standing  changes  that  you  plan  to  ma\e 
at  Du\e  by  way  of  improving  the  Uni¬ 
versity? 

]  I’ve  been  at  this  kind  of  thing  just 
;  long  enough  to  know  that  what  I  say  to 
j  you  at  this  moment  doesn’t  necessarily 
|  Represent  what  will  happen,  because  nr 
j  ideas  are  going  to  change  and  they’re 
t  going  to  interact  with  other  people’s  ideas. 

Other  people  are  going  to  educate  me. 

;  I  would  say  two  sorts  of  things.  One, 
here  are  a  good  many  physical  things 
;  we’re  going  to  be  wanting  to  do  for 
1  Duke:  they  start  with  the  library,  and 
;  hey  go  right  on  through  the  whole  Uni- 
t  /ersity.  The  larger  and  the  more  com¬ 
plex  the  place,  and  the  bigger  the  job 


you’re  doing,  the  longer  it  takes  to  get 
any  one  thing  done.  It’s  not  that  people 
are  dragging  their  feet,  its  just  that  there 
is  much  more  involved.  I’ve  had  to  teach 
myself  that  already. 

Beyond  that,  what  I  want — and  this  is 
far  out — twenty  some  years  from  now  I 
think  I  would  like  to  have  other  people 
feel  that  this  was  one  of  those  rare  places 
where  all  the  parts  belong  together,  where 
even  if  you  weren’t  seeing  a  lot  of  people 
in  the  Med  school,  if  you  were,  say,  in 
drama  or  something,  you  would  still  feel 
that  they  were  part  of  the  stimulus  and 
it  was  important  to  you  to  have  them 
around.  You  wouldn’t  just  feel,  “Well, 
we’re  doing  our  job  here  in  our  box,  and 
I  don’t  know  what’s  in  all  those  boxes 
out  there.”  I  would  hope  they  would  say 
it’s  a  place  without  walls,  because  I  don’t 
think  internal  divisions  represent  reality. 
If  you  look  out  at  the  universe,  it’s  not  a 
universe  separated  by  field  and  discipline. 
And  if  the  University  is  dealing  with 
reality,  which  I  think  it  is,  then  I’d  like 
us  internally  to  represent  that  fact.  This 
means  that  what  I’m  after  is  an  attitude 
more  than  anything  else,  a  real  feeling 
of  respect  by  each  man,  each  specialist, 
for  the  others  who  are  doing  their  work 
really  well.  I  would  want  the  students 
to  feel  that  to  have  an  education  is  to 
have  that  kind  of  respectful  understand¬ 
ing:  love  for  what  you  do,  and  some  real 
understanding  for  all  the  rest.  I  don’t 
agree  with  C.  P.  Snow;  I  don’t  think 
we’re  in  a  two-culture  situation  at  all.  It’s 
a  perpetual  threat;  it  always  has  been. 
But  one  can  still  understand  things,  and 
still  reach  out  for  things.  And  this  aspect 
of  it  means  a  great  deal  to  me  because 
the  attitude  of  reaching  out  toward  the 
things  you  don’t  know  is  what  marks  the 
university  world:  that  willingness  to 
reach.  And  this  is  what  I  would  want 
to  see. 


Jini  Ram  bo 


TWO  POEMS 


MY  TREELESS  LAWN 


The  blades  in  my  mower 
Make  a  little  bug-like  humming 
As  I  lop  off  the  protruding  shoots 
In  my  smooth,  green,  treeless  lawn. 

And  it  isn’t  until  August 
Or  perhaps  early  September 

That  I  brake  my  mower  on  a  small  young  pinecone. 


ROUTE  000 


We  ask  the  withered  farmer, 

Leaning  on  his  birch  wood  fence. 

But  his  directions  are  oblique  as  painted  glass. 
Neither  can  the  station  man, 

Scraping  grease  from  dirty  engines, 

Aid  our  painful  search. 

A  robed  cleric, 

Stepping  quickly  over  rocks  and  mud  holes, 
Knows  not  our  destination. 

And  the  children  only  laugh 
And  run  and  run  and  run. 


Wen-Chi 
Cao  Kong 


ink  wash 
>  rice  paper 


Jerry  Hobbs 


Going  To  Miami 


Benjamin  was  asleep  when  the  car 
stopped  and  didn't  wake  until  the  driver 
had  nudged  him  a  few  times. 

“This  is  as  far  as  1  go,  mister." 

Benjamin  rubbed  his  eyes  and  mumbled 
through  the  log,  “Thank  you  for  the  lift,” 
and  got  out  of  the  car  with  his  suitcase. 
The  large  colored  man  stood  on  the  down¬ 
town  street  corner  for  several  minutes, 
shaking  his  head,  trying  to  wake  up.  He 
began  walking,  two  blocks,  but  he  wasn't 
sure  it  was  the  right  direction  so  he 
walked  back  a  block.  He  turned  the 
corner  and  walked  a  block  and  a  half, 
and  then  looked  at  the  sun  trying  to  figure 
out  which  direction  was  south.  He  saw 
two  white  men  in  overalls  lounging 
against  the  dirty  red  brick  of  a  building. 

“Hey  man,  tell  me  what  town  this  is.” 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other,  and 
one  of  them  answered,  “Nashville.” 

“Tennessee?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Dog!  I  thought  I’d  be  in  Florida  by 
now.”  You  know  which  road  I  take  to 
get  to  Miami,  Florida?” 

“You  got  a  long  way  to  go!  Let’s 
see. . . .”  Another  man  passed  them. 
“Tommy.  You  tell  this  man  how  to  get 
to  Miami,  Florida?” 

“How  you  travelling?”  He  looked 
down  at  the  small  suitcase  Benjamin  was 
holding.  “Thumbing?” 

“Yeah." 

“Now  let’s  see.  You  could  probably  go 
down  Highway  31.  That's  Franklin  Pike. 
It'll  take  you  through  Decatur,  Alabama.” 

“He  could  go  out  Hillsboro  Pike  too,” 
one  of  the  other  men  said. 

“There’s  more  traffic  on  31,”  Tommy 


said.  "Listen,  mister,  the  way  to  get  to 
Franklin  Pike  is.  . .  .” 

One  of  the  first  two  men  said,  “Say, 
wouldn’t  it  be  better  if  he  just  went  down 
to  Chattanooga  and  went  south  from 
there?” 

“That  would  be  the  best  way,  come  to 
think  of  it,"  Tommy  said.  “That’s  La¬ 
fayette  Street.  To  get  there  you  go  three 
blocks  this  way,  turn  right,  and  walk  out 
about  a  mile.  There’s  a  big  fork  in  the 
road  and  you  go  to  the  left.  That  road 
will  take  you  right  into  Chattanooga.” 

“Chattanooga,”  Benjamin  said.  “Is 
that  still  in  Tennessee?” 

“Yeah,  but  it’s  right  on  the  Georgia 
border.  Where  you  from?” 

“South  Bend,  Indiana,”  Benjamin 
answered. 

“You’ll  have  a  hell  of  a  time  hitching 
rides  down  South.  People  just  don’t  pick 
up  you  colored  folk  down  here.  Specially 
a  big  man  like  you.  People’ll  be  scared.” 

“Maybe  I’ll  get  lucky,”  Benjamin  said. 
He  walked  away  in  the  direction  they 
told  him,  mumbling  to  himself,  “Lafay¬ 
ette  Street  . .  .  three  blocks  .  .  .  turn  right 
.  . .  Chattanooga." 

He  hoped  he  would  get  lucky.  It  had 
taken  him  long  enough  to  come  this  far. 
Three  days,  and  the  last  man  that  picked 
him  up  said  he  wasn’t  even  halfway  yet. 
He  had  spent  so  much  time  waiting.  It 
had  taken  him  three  hours  just  to  get  out 
of  South  Bend,  all  day  to  get  to  Indian¬ 
apolis,  and  half  the  next  day  just  to  get 
through  Indianapolis.  He  had  never  gone 
anywhere  before;  in  thirty-seven  years  he 
had  never  gone  farther  from  home  than 
Niles,  Michigan,  and  now  it  seemed  all 


he  had  ever  been  doing  was  trying  to  get 
to  Miami.  Standing  and  waiting,  watch¬ 
ing  cars  speed  by  for  several  hours,  and 
then  catching  a  ride  for  only  a  few  miles. 

(ietting  there  was  the  problem,  all 
right.  Richard  had  told  him  to  go  to 
Miami.  "They  got  all  kinds  of  work  in 
Miami.  Hell,  my  cousin's  down  there 
makin’  two  twenty-five  an  hour  right 
now,”  he  had  said.  But  Benjamin's  car 
had  broken  down  two  months  before,  and 
his  wife  took  all  the  money  when  she  ran 
out.  It  looked  like  thumbing  was  the 
only  way,  and  he  sure  didn't  want  to  stick 
around  South  Bend  any  longer. 

It  was  only  Sunday  morning  when  he 
had  come  home  from  a  night  with  Louise 
Thomas,  the  seventh  woman  besides  his 
wife  he  had  lived  with  since  he  got 
married  at  twenty,  called  for  wife,  Sandra 
Lee,  and  heard  no  answer.  He  knew 
there  would  be  another  fight,  so  he  lay 
down  on  the  sofa  ready  to  act  insolent, 
and  called  again,  but  again  there  was  only 
silence.  He  looked  in  her  bedroom  and 
saw  that  she  was  gone;  he  looked  through 
the  drawers  and  all  through  the  house 
and  everything  of  hers  was  gone,  clothes, 
cosmetics,  and  he  looked  in  the  drawer 
where  they  kept  the  money  they  saved 
and  that  was  gone  too.  Myrtle,  the  wom¬ 
an  next  door,  was  out  in  her  back  yard, 
and  Benjamin  yelled  out  the  window, 
“Myrtle,  you  know  where  Sandra  Lee 
went  to?” 


“I  don’t  know,  Benjamin,”  she  called 
back,  “but  some  man  came  by  here  this 
morning,  the  one  that’s  been  here  the 
last  few  weeks  every  time  you’re  not,  and 
him  and  Sandra  Lee  was  carrying  all 
kinds  of  stuff  out  to  his  car.  Looked  like 
she  was  moving  out.  Said  something 
about  going  to  Detroit.  Didn't  she  say 
nothing  to  you?” 

Benjamin  went  out  walking  then, 
thinking  about  things.  He  had  lost  his 
! :  job  only  three  weeks  before,  the  one  he 


had  had  since  quitting  high  school  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  right  after  football  sea¬ 
son  of  his  sophomore  year,  parking  cars 
in  a  parking  lot  for  $1.75  an  hour.  Three 
weeks  ago  the  management  had  changed 
hands  and  Benjamin  was  laid  off.  Since 
then  he  had  only  lounged  around  home 
and  messed  around  with  Louise,  and  now 
Sandra  Lee  was  gone.  In  his  walking  he 
found  himself  by  the  courthouse.  He  sat 
down  on  the  lawn  and  stared  at  the  gray 
October  sky.  That  was  when  he  saw 
Richard. 

Sandra  Lee  had  taken  the  only  suit¬ 
case,  so  Richard  sold  Benjamin  a  small 
one  for  three  dollars.  He  went  home  and 
that  afternoon  packed  all  the  clothes  he 
could.  He  didn’t  care  about  the  house; 
he  was  two  months  behind  in  the  rent 
anyway.  He  didn’t  care  about  the  furni¬ 
ture;  it  was  all  old  and  broken  down. 
On  a  shelf  he  saw  the  trophy  he  had  won 
his  sophomore  year  as  all-conference  full¬ 
back  and  decided  that  was  one  thing  he 
didn’t  want  to  leave  behind.  He  crammed 
it  into  his  suitcase,  although  he  had  to 
take  out  two  shirts  to  do  so.  He  laid  his 
suit  out  and  brushed  it  off  and  picked 
his  best  tie.  He  wanted  to  look  nice 
when  he  was  hitchhiking.  He  wanted 
people  to  pick  him  up. 

The  next  morning,  Monday,  he  set  out 
for  Miami  to  start  his  life  over  again. 

Now  as  he  walked  with  long,  loping 
strides  toward  Lafayette  Street  in  Nash¬ 
ville,  Benjamin  still  looked  like  a  football 
player.  Six  feet  three,  225  pounds,  and 
shoulders  so  broad  it  looked  like  he  al¬ 
ready  had  pads  on,  although  he  was 
starting  to  develop  a  pot  belly.  He  asked 
three  more  people  directions  before  he 
finally  found  where  he  should  stand. 

The  traffic  was  heavy,  and  as  always 
the  cars  passed  without  stopping.  His 
suitcase  was  at  his  feet.  When  he  started 
out  from  South  Bend,  he  had  only  held 
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out  his  thumb,  but  he  had  become  des¬ 
perate  once  and  extended  his  arm  with  his 
palm  outstretched,  and  someone  had 
picked  him  up.  Now  he  always  stood 
like  that,  as  if  he  were  a  traffic  cop  trying 
to  halt  the  cars.  As  the  day  wore  on,  the 
sun  became  hotter  and  Benjamin  took 
off  his  tie. 

A  white  man,  a  bum,  walked  by  and 
stopped  to  stare  at  Benjamin  a  minute. 
Finally  he  asked,  “How  far  you  going?'' 

“Miami,  Florida.” 

“You  got  a  long  way  to  go!” 

“How  far  is  it  to  Miami?”  Benjamin 
asked. 

“I  don’t  know.  Six,  maybe  seven  hun¬ 
dred  miles.” 

“Dog!  I  didn’t  know  it  was  that  far 
from  South  Bend  even.  Seems  like  I 
been  travelling  a  hell  of  a  long  time.  I 
must  be  going  backwards.” 

“I’ll  tell  you  a  little  secret,”  the  bum 
said.  “You’ll  have  better  luck  if  you 
go  up  there  to  that  stoplight  and  stand 
right  there  where  the  cars  have  to  stop, 
and  ask  the  people  through  the  windows. 
Just  tap  on  the  window  and  ask.  You 
might  get  a  ride  all  the  way  to  Miami. 
Never  can  tell.” 

“I  might  just  do  that,”  Benjamin  said. 
"I  sho’  ain't  getting  any  rides  this  way.” 

The  first  person  he  asked  ignored  him, 
and  tore  away  when  the  light  changed. 
The  second  person,  who  had  a  Chatta¬ 
nooga  sticker  on  his  windshield,  mumbled 
something  about  turning  off  just  up  the 
road.  In  the  third  car,  there  was  an 
elderly  married  couple,  and  when  Ben¬ 
jamin  asked,  the  woman  huddled  closer  to 
her  husband,  and  neither  answered.  The 
fourth  man  Benjamin  had  a  chance  to  ask 
had  Florida  plates  on  his  car.  It  was  a 
VW,  but  the  small,  pale,  half-bald  driver 
still  scarcely  reached  between  the  gas 
pedal  and  the  top  of  the  steering  wheel. 
Benjamin  leaned  over  and  said,  “Uh 
say,  is  you  going  toward  Miami?” 


“1  . . .  uh  . . .”  He  cleared  his  throat. 
"I — I’m  going  to  Jacksonville,  but — ” 

“Is  that  on  the  way  to  Miami?” 

“Uh,  yes,  but — ” 

Benjamin  opened  the  door  and  squeezed 
in.  “I  sho’  would  like  a  ride.” 

“But — ”  the  small  nervous  man  started 
to  say. 

The  light  changed.  The  driver  let  up 
on  the  clutch  and  the  car  jerked  forward 
suddenly,  then  stopped.  While  the  cars 
behind  were  honking  and  trying  to  pull 
around  in  the  traffic,  the  driver  tried  to 
start  the  engine,  then  put  it  into  neutral, 
saw  the  car  rolling  backwards,  put  on  the 
emergency  brake,  started  the  engine,  tried 
to  go  forward,  let  off  the  emergency 
brake,  and  finally  drove  on,  just  as  the 
stoplight  turned  red.  He  drove  nervous¬ 
ly,  with  his  foot  off  the  gas  pedal  as  much 
as  it  was  on.  Beads  of  sweat  rolled  down 
the  man’s  blushing  face,  his  mouth  was  a 
quivering  blur,  and  his  hands  moved  in¬ 
cessantly  up  and  down  the  steering  wheel. 
Every  time  he  approached  a  stoplight  he 
slowed  down  as  if  he  wanted  it  to  turn 
red  before  he  reached  it,  but  the  lights 
were  always  green,  the  rest  of  the  way  out 
of  town.  He  didn’t  say  anything  to  Ben¬ 
jamin;  he  just  sat  stiffly  clearing  his 
throat  all  the  time  as  if  he  wanted  to  say 
something  but  couldn’t  get  it  out.  Ben¬ 
jamin  wondered  what  was  wrong  with 
the  man. 

“Where  is  this  Jacksonville  you're 
going  to?”  Benjamin  asked.  “Is  that  in 
Florida?” 

“Yes,  uh,  it’s  in  northern  Flor —  I  mean, 
no,  it’s  just  a  few  miles  down  the  ro —  Oh, 
I  don’t — ” 

“Do  you  know  how  far  we  is  from 
Florida?” 

“About  five  hundred  mi-—  Oh,  listen, 
mister —  I  don’t —  I  can’t — ”  He  let  out 
a  quick  nervous  sigh  and  couldn’t  say 
anything  more. 


Jerry  Hobbs 
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The  front  seat  was  pushed  so  far  for¬ 
ward  that  Benjamin’s  knees  rested  against 
the  dashboard,  and  his  head  brushed 
against  the  ceiling.  He  had  thrown  his 
suitcase  in  the  back  seat.  The  driver 
looked  over  at  him  occasionally  but  al¬ 
ways  turned  back  quickly,  as  if  the  sight 
were  too  much  for  him.  He  travelled 
down  the  highway  slowly,  never  more 
than  forty-five,  jerkily,  as  the  other  cars 
piled  up  behind  and  streamed  around 
him.  Benjamin  had  slept  only  a  few 
hours  the  night  before — it  had  been  out¬ 
side  and  it  became  too  cold  in  the  early 
morning  hours  to  do  anything  but  pace 
around — and  now  it  was  hot  and  stuffy 
and  Benjamin  dozed  off.  The  driver’s 
nerves  were  soothed  a  little  when  he  saw 
him  asleep  but  not  very  much.  Ben¬ 
jamin  hardly  noticed  three  hours  pass. 

He  was  awake  when  they  entered  the 
town  of  Jasper.  The  driver  pulled  into 
a  filling  station.  “Have  to  . . .  uh  . . .  get 
a  little  . . .  uh  . . .  gas  . . .”  His  voice 
trailed  off. 

The  attendant,  a  white  man,  bent  down 
and  the  small  man  said,  “I  . . .  uh  . .  .  don’t 
need —  Just  got —  in  Nashville — Uh,  fill 
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er  up. 

The  attendant  nodded  and  the  driver 
turned  to  Benjamin.  “You  . . .  uh  . . . 
you  can  go  to  the  restroom  if  you  want 
to —  I  mean  ...  uh  ...  I  mean  we  have 
time — ” 

“Yeah,  I  guess  so.”  Benjamin  got  out 
of  the  car  and  left  his  suitcase  in. 

“Only  took  four  gallons,”  the  attendant 
said.  “Want  me  to  check  under  the 
hood?” 


“No,”  The  small  man  gave  him  two 
dollar  bills  and  told  him  to  keep  the 
change.  He  started  the  car,  stepped  on 
the  gas  nervously  and  jerked  rapidly  away 
from  the  filling  station. 

Benjamin  came  out  of  the  restroom  and 
saw  no  car.  He  looked  around  quickly, 
and  glanced  in  the  garage.  “Hey  man,” 


he  said  quickly  to  the  attendant,  “where’d 
that  car  go  to  just  now?  Did  that  man 
take  off?” 

The  attendant  looked  up  somewhat 
annoyed.  “What  did  you  say,  son?” 

“I  said  did  that  man  just  take  off?” 

“I  guess  so.”  The  attendant  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  interested. 

“Just  took  off  while  I  was  in  the  bath¬ 
room?”  Benjamin  shook  his  head  in 
disbelief. 

“Why?  Were  you  travelling  with 
him?” 

“Yeah.”  He  shook  his  head.  “Son  of 
a  bitch.” 

“How  far  you  going?” 

“Miami.” 

“Well,”  the  attendant  shrugged, 
“there’s  nothing  I  can  do.”  He  walked 
away  and  Benjamin  stood  alone  trying 
to  understand. 

He  walked  out  to  the  road  and  became 
aware  of  his  empty  hands.  He  trotted 
back  to  the  garage  where  the  attendant 
had  his  head  buried  under  the  hood  of  a 
car. 

“Hey  man,  didn’t  that  man  leave  a 
suitcase  here — just  set  it  outside  or  some¬ 
thing?” 

“Sure  didn’t,”  without  looking  up. 

“Everything  I  got  was  in  there,”  Ben¬ 
jamin  said.  “The  trophy. . . 

“I  can’t  help  that.” 

Benjamin  walked  back  to  the  road  puz¬ 
zled  and  shaking  his  head. 

An  old  black  Chevy  with  six  men  in 
it  squealed  into  the  filling  station,  and 
the  men  climbed  out  boisterously.  The 
attendant  came  out  of  the  garage.  “How 
you  doin’,  Roger?”  a  fat,  red-faced  man 
said.  “We  was  just  out  ridin’  around  and 
we  thought  we’d  stop  in  and  see  you, 
long  as  we  was  out  here.” 

“How  ya’  doin’  Harry — boys.  Looks 
like  you’ve  been  doing  a  little  drinking. 
Isn’t  it  kind  of  early  for  that.” 
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“No  work  at  the  shop  this  week  so 
we’re  just  taking  a  week’s  vacation. 
Hell,  we  started  drinking  eleven  o’clock 
this  morning.  How’s  business  here?” 

“Not  bad.  Keeps  me  hopping.” 

Harry  looked  out  at  the  highway. 
“Where’s  that  nigger  trying  to  get  to?” 

“Says  he’s  going  to  Miami.” 

All  the  men  chuckled.  “Sure  hope  he 
has  a  little  luck.  Reckon  he’ll  need  it.” 

“Ain’t  no  white  man  going  to  pick 
him  up.” 

“I  sure  as  hell  wouldn’t  pick  up  an  ape 
like  that.  No  telling  what  might 
happen.” 

“No  colored  folks  are  going  to  pick 
him  up  either.  They  never  travel  any¬ 
place.” 

“When  they  do,  they  got  so  many 
kids  with  ’em  in  their  Cadillacs  that 
they  ain’t  got  room  for  hitchhikers.” 
They  all  laughed. 

Harry’s  red  cheeks  shook  when  he 
laughed.  “I  got  an  idea,  fellas,”  he  said. 
“Listen,  why  don’t  we  pick  him  up  and 
give  him  a  short  ride.  Scenic  tour,  you 
know.  Some  back  road.  Like  out  by 
Aycock’s  farm.  Maybe  work  him  over 
a  little  bit.” 

“You’re  crazy,  Harry.  A  big  man  like 
that?!” 

“There’s  six  of  us.” 

“He  could  take  us  and  six  more.  Look 
at  those  shoulders.” 

“He’ll  have  enough  trouble  getting  to 
Miami  without  you,  Harry.” 

“Probably  has  a  gun  too.  Most  of 
them  niggers  have  guns  or  knives  or 
something  like  that.” 

“Well. . . .”  Harry  acquiesced. 

“Say,”  the  attendant  said,  “Ronnie 
Beach  got  another  car.  Got  rid  of  his 
’57  Ford  and  got  a  ’59  Pontiac  with  a 
’61  Olds  engine.” 

Harry  wasn’t  interested  in  this,  how¬ 
ever.  “I  got  another  idea,”  he  said. 


“What  do  you  got  in  mind  now, 
Harry?” 

“I’ll  be  right  back.”  He  walked  out  to 
where  the  big  colored  man  was  standing. 
“How  far  you  going,  son?” 

“Miami.” 

“I’ll  tell  you  something,”  Harry  said. 
“You’ll  be  damn  lucky  if  you  get  a  ride 
out  of  here,  and  it  might  take  you  for¬ 
ever  to  get  to  Miami.  I  don’t  want  you 
to  get  me  wrong,  I  mean  I  got  nothing 
against  nig —  uh,  colored  folks  myself, 
but  you’re  in  the  South  now  and  people 
just  don’t  pick  you  folks  up.  If  I  was 
you  I’d  hop  a  train.”  The  colored  man 
stood  quietly  and  listened.  “There’s  a 
railroad  viadock  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
down  the  road.  Train  should  be  coming 
by  pretty  soon  now.  It’ll  be  going  all 
the  way  into  Miami.” 

“That  could  be  the  thing  to  do.” 

“It  sure  is.  Hell,  I’ve  seen  colored  men 
stand  here  all  day  and  not  get  a  ride. 
Besides  the  cops  might  pick  you  up  for 
vagrancy.” 

“Yeah,  I  might  just  do  that.  Uh, 
where’d  you  say  this  track  is?” 

“The  viadock’s  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
down  this  road.  Train  slows  down  going 
through  town.  The  tracks  look  like 
they’re  going  west  where  you  pick  it  up, 
but  right  outside  town  it  curves  south 
and  shoots  right  on  in  to  Miami.  Name 
of  the  line  is  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga, 
St.  Louis,  &  Miami.” 

Harry  turned  away  and  walked  back 
to  his  group.  When  the  colored  man  had 
thumbed  one  or  two  more  cars  and  then 
began  to  walk  down  the  road  toward  the 
viaduct,  Harry  told  the  men  what  he  had 
done.  They  all  burst  out  in  laughter. 

Benjamin  was  beginning  to  think  the 
man  had  been  lying  about  the  railroad 
tracks,  when  at  last  he  saw  the  viaduct. 
Painted  on  it  was  the  name,  “NASH¬ 
VILLE,  CHATTANOOGA,  &  ST. 
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LOUIS.”  Benjamin  guessed  they  didn’t 
have  enough  space  for  the  full  name. 
He  climbed  up  and  lay  down  on  the  slope 
amid  the  rocks  and  weeds,  waiting  for 
the  train  to  come.  He  watched  the  cars 
speed  by  below  him.  Most  of  the  people 
looked  at  him.  All  six  men  in  an  old 
black  Chevy  stared  at  him  as  they  passed 
slowly.  Benjamin  waited,  threw  cinders 
and  stones  into  the  ditch  below  him  and 
lobbed  them  over  his  head  at  the  rusty 
rails. 

He  did  not  know  how  long  he  waited, 
but  the  sun  had  moved  noticeably  across 
the  afternoon  sky  before  the  train  came. 

Benjamin  watched  it  approaching  and 
crouched  poised.  When  the  engine  had 
passed,  he  leapt  out  and  ran  alongside 
the  train.  His  fingers  wrapped  around 
the  iron  ladder  on  a  hopper  car.  He  was 
jerked  forward,  off  his  feet.  He  held  on 
tightly  with  one  hand,  the  blood  vessels 
and  grip  muscles  bulging,  and  his  arm 
felt  like  it  was  being  jerked  from  its 
socket,  as  the  train  moved  along  and  be¬ 
gan  to  pick  up  speed,  and  Benjamin 
grasped  a  rung  with  his  second  hand,  his 
feet  hitting  the  ground  once  in  a  while  as 
if  he  were  taking  giant  steps  running 
alongside  the  train.  The  crossing  was 
out  of  sight  now.  Benjamin  finally  put 
a  foot  on  the  bottom  rung,  rubbed  his 
shoulders  one  at  time  while  clinging 
tightly,  and  then  began  to  climb  the  lad¬ 
der,  until  he  could  peer  over  the  top  into 
the  empty  bin  and  decide  not  to  climb 
all  the  way  in  but  descend  the  ladder 
again  instead  and  swing  into  the  space 
under  the  sloping  hopper  and  sit  there 
right  above  the  ever-vibrating  wheels. 
He  crouched  in  the  small,  grease-en¬ 
crusted,  wedge-shaped  space,  holding 
tightly,  bracing  tightly,  grasping  quickly 
anything  he  could  when  a  sudden  jolt 
broke  loose  a  grip,  sliding  back  and  forth 
freely  and  almost  off  several  times  from 
the  lurching,  vibrating  cars,  almost 


hurtling  down  onto  the  myriads  of  cinders 
that  were  hurtling  back  so  fast  they  were 
no  more  than  a  black  blur,  and  then 
testing  one  by  one  various  handholds, 
various  footrests,  various  muscles  relaxed, 
one  by  one,  until  yes  if  he  held  his  hand 
here  and  his  other  there,  propped  his  feet 
here,  sat  in  this  particular  position,  yes, 
he  could  even  relax,  even  untense  his 
muscles,  not  let  go  but  at  least  relax,  and 
watch  the  thin  motion  lines  of  the  silver- 
rusty  rails  speed  by  and  the  ties  like  the 
edges  of  cards  endlessly  shuffled.  He 
looked  down  at  his  suit  and  saw  it  was 
covered  with  black  smears  and  grease 
patches.  Every  move  he  made  caused 
another  part  of  his  good  suit  to  be  soaked 
in  the  grease  and  soot  and  his  hands  and 
face  were  gritty.  He  wished  he  had  been 
able  to  change  his  clothes  before  he  had 
hopped  this  train,  wished  he  had  had 
clothes  to  change  into,  and  wondered  what 
he  would  do  when  he  reached  Miami.  In 
front  of  him,  occupying  over  half  his 
view  was  the  corrugated  metal  maroon 
boxcar  end  and  below  him  was  the  cou¬ 
pling.  The  framework  of  the  hopper  car 
edged  his  view  of  the  countryside,  and 
he  saw  the  forests  pass  by,  the  bright  reds, 
the  yellows,  the  browns  of  fall,  the  empty 
spaces  left  by  trees  already  stripped  by 
autumn,  the  dark  green  of  loblolly  pines, 
and  the  barren,  brown,  late  October  cot¬ 
ton  fields  with  twig-finger  stubble  pro¬ 
truding,  and  brown  dirt  beneath  empty 
tobacco  fields,  red  eroded  clay,  and  here 
and  there  and  a  mile  down  the  track  a 
road  and  another  black  road  shot  off  at 
angles  to  fade  into  the  sky  in  a  haze  by 
a  distant,  lonely  barn  and  farmhouse, 
and  every  so  often  there  was  a  town  with 
grouped  houses,  garages,  filling  stations, 
a  crossing  with  its  gate  down  and  a  queue 
of  cars  waiting,  a  trestle,  and  by  a  rusty 
barbed-wire  fence  Benjamin  could  see 
a  small  boy  standing  and  waving,  with  his 
eyes  following  the  hopper  car,  dreaming 
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or  perhaps  just  wondering  why.  Shortly 
after  Benjamin  had  hopped  the  train,  it 
had  stopped  and  new  cars  had  been  added 
or  these  cars  were  added  to  another  train 
but  he  was  soon  rolling  again,  and  now 
the  train  stopped  for  a  short  while  again 
under  a  sign  that  said  “HUNTSVILLE” 
and  Benjamin  wondered  if  he  was  in 
Florida  yet.  Soon  the  train  was  moving 
again  and  picking  up  speed,  and  Ben¬ 
jamin  had  not  been  seen.  The  sun  fell 
lower  in  the  sky,  the  yellow  afternoon 
sun  sank  and  became  orange  and  then  red 
and  then  the  red  of  the  sun  overflowed  to 
color  the  clouds,  and  the  sun  went  down 
giving  over  to  the  gray  of  evening.  And 
the  sunset  happened,  strange  to  say,  as 
Benjamin  could  see  by  the  shadows  and 
by  the  sun  itself  on  ever  so  slight  a  curve 
where  the  forest  broke,  directly  in  front 
of  him,  which  meant  the  sun  was  setting 
in  the  south  if  this  train  went  to  Miami 
as  the  man  had  said,  but  Benjamin  did 
not  understand  and  did  not  try  and  soon 
the  sun  was  gone  and  the  black  night  and 
the  random  stars  above  made  unnecessary 
any  more  doubt.  The  train  moving 
caused  now  black  lines  of  motion  which 
mingled  imperceptibly  with  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  and  Benjamin  half-dozed 
thinking  and  almost  chanting,  “I’m  going 
to  Miami  I’m  gonna  get  me  a  new  woman 
there  I’ll  find  me  a  new  job  at  two  twenty- 
five  two  fifty  three  dollars  an  hour  I’m 
going  to  lie  on  the  beach  there  all  day 
under  the  warm  sun  and  all  the  palm  trees 
and  coconuts  all  around  and  the  ocean 
and  them  big  waves  rolling  in  and  I  ain’t 
never  going  to  see  snow  again  ain’t 
never  going  to  be  cold  again  ain’t  never 
going  to  shovel  snow  or  park  cars  no  mo’ 
I’ll  find  me  a  new  woman  one  that’s 
better  than  Clara  Jane  better  than  Lou¬ 
ise  Thomas  better  than  Sandra  Lee  better 
than  every  woman  I  ever  had  all  rolled  up 
into  one  one  of  them  movie  stars  down 
there  and  I’m  going  to  go  walking  down 


the  street  in  a  new  suit  with  two  women 
on  each  arm  and  money  bulging  out  of 
my  pockets  I’m  going  to  get  me  a  job 
that  pays  fo’  dollars  an  hour  and  I  ain’t 
even  going  to  remember  South  Bend  I’ll 
be  lying  there  on  the  beach  just  lying 
there  in  the  sun  and  some  man  will  come 
up  and  ask  me  hey  boy  where  you  come 
from  and  I’ll  just  smile  and  say  man  I 
mean  I  always  been  here  I  don’t  remem¬ 
ber  no  South  Bend  where’s  that  South 
Bend  you’re  talking  about  I  ain’t  never 
heard  of  no  woman  called  Sandra  Lee 
that’s  what  I’ll  tell  him  I  don’t  know 
what’s  down  there  in  Miami  but  I  knows 
it’s  going  to  be  good.  Well  maybe  only 
one  woman’ll  do  if  she’s  beautiful  and 
only  two  twenty-five  an  hour  to  start 
with.  If  only  I  still  had  my  suitcase.” 
The  train  stopped  again  and  Benjamin 
had  to  stand  and  stretch.  He  felt  the 
heaviness  of  the  seat  of  his  pants  like 
gritty  black  canvas  and  sitting  again  saw 
the  sign  “DECATUR”  and  wondered 
how  far  Miami  was,  settled  back  taking 
advantage  of  the  stillness  to  rest  a  little 
there  inconspicuously,  as  a  yard  hand 
passed  and  half  an  hour  passed  and  the 
train  jerked  forward  again,  moved  out 
into  the  night.  It  stopped  briefly  in  a 
place  called  Tuscumbia  and  then  in  a 
place  called  Corinth,  and  then  the  motion 
began  again  without  which  Benjamin  felt 
he  was  flying  into  a  million  pieces,  and 
the  train  rolled  on  with  still  its  ever- 
vibrating,  its  ever-lurching,  its  grease  and 
drum-roll  of  rail  clicks,  monotonous  like 
half  sleep  and  hypnotism,  the  train  rolled 
on  through  the  dark  night  and  did  not 
stop  before  the  sun  had  risen  again. 

The  train  slowed  down  as  it  travelled 
five  or  ten  miles  through  a  large  city  and 
Benjamin  wondered  if  this  was  Miami. 
He  could  see  no  palm  trees  and  the  early 
morning  was  bitter  cold,  but  surely  he 
was  at  least  in  Florida  someplace.  He 
began  to  feel  uneasy.  The  train  came  to 
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a  stop  in  the  railroad  yard  and  he  could 
hear  ahead  of  him  and  behind  him  the 
clangs  of  coupled  and  uncoupled  cars  and 
the  barking  of  dogs.  A  yard  hand  walked 
past.  “Hey!  What  the  hell  do  you  think 
you’re  trying  to  do?!”  Benjamin  jumped 
down  on  the  other  side,  almost  collapsed 
when  he  hit  solid  ground  again,  wobbled 
across  the  tracks  and  leapt  over  a  low 
fence  out  of  the  yard.  He  stood  up 
straight  and  tried  to  work  the  stiffness 
and  the  tingling  feeling  out  of  his  legs 
and  arms.  His  suit  was  filthy. 

A  man  in  Levis  and  a  blue  work  shirt 
carrying  a  lunch  bucket  sat  on  a  bench 
by  a  bus  stop  near  Benjamin.  Benjamin 
approached  him.  “Uh  say,  what  town  is 
I  in?” 

The  man  looked  at  him  from  head  to 
foot.  “Memphis,”  he  said. 

“Memphis,  Tennessee?” 

“That’s  right.” 


“Son  of  a  bitch,”  Benjamin  said.  “That 
man  back  there  must  have  told  me  wrong. 
I’m  supposed  to  be  in  Miami  now.”  He 
stared  at  the  ground  and  shook  his  head 
in  disbelief. 

Then  he  asked  the  man,  “Tell  me 
something,  which  is  closer  to  here,  Miami 
or  South  Bend,  Indiana?” 

The  man  chuckled.  “I  reckon  South 
Bend  is,  but  it  doesn’t  make  any  dif¬ 
ference.  You  won’t  get  back  into  that 
railroad  yard.  They  got  dogs  in  there. 
You  were  lucky  to  get  out  alive.” 

“Maybe  I’ll  hitchhike.” 

“You’ll  never  get  a  ride  looking  like 
that,”  pointing  at  his  suit  black  with 
grease. 

Benjamin  turned  and  walked  a  few 
hundred  feet  down  the  sidewalk,  slowly, 
purposelessly.  He  shook  his  head,  dazed 
and  confused,  and  sat  down  on  the  curb 
with  his  head  buried  in  his  hands. 
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TWO  POEMS 


A  MEETING  WITH  A  CHILDHOOD 
COMPANION 


I  asked  her  to  forgive  me  my  wounds 
Smiling  tentatively,  to  hide  my  desperation. 
She  viewed  me  with  horror 
As  if  I  had  become  leprous,  asking. 

And  I  remembered  a  time,  long  ago, 

Six  on  a  beach  in  Naples 
When  she  had  stolen  my  sandals 
And  I  had  apologized. 


REFUGEES 


Grim  old  men  sit  and  sip, 

And  reminisce  about  Before-the-war: 

The  dazzling  life  of  Warsaw, 

The  grandeur  of  the  Republic. 

They  talk  of  battles  and  of  heroism 

And  other  such  things;  drinking  their  two-kopeck  beers 

And  leaving  no  tip. 
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LOVELY  SOFT  PUPPIES  IN 
SHINY  TIN  BOXES 


Raven  sat  staring  over  Brad’s  shoulder, 
her  green  eyes  following  the  movements 
of  the  rest  of  the  guests  at  the  cocktail 
party,  while  he  explained  how  he  had 
guided  the  boss  to  the  proper  solution  of 
the  latest  personnel  problem.  As  she 
turned  to  glance  at  Brad  a  moment,  the 
green  in  her  eyes  reflected  blue  with  the 
change  of  light  and  her  straight,  blonde 
hair  barely  brushed  across  the  shoulders 
of  a  black  sheath. 

“Oh  really?”  she  said,  blonde  hair  rip¬ 
pling  with  a  slight  tilt  of  her  head,  in  a 
not  really  surprised  tone. 

She  listened  with  an  intense  but  con¬ 
trolled  attention  to  the  story  of  Brad’s 
triumph,  managing  to  maintain  an  in¬ 
terested  wrinkle  on  her  forehead  while 
she  thought  of  other  things  and  smoothed 
her  dress  to  fall  across  her  knees,  expertly 
exposing  them,  but  no  more. 

She  was  thinking  of  the  night  before, 
in  front  of  the  door  to  her  apartment,  of 
the  nervous,  almost  painful  expression  on 
Brad’s  face  when  he  asked  her  to  marry 
him.  The  whole  incident  had  really  been 
quite  extraordinary!  She  liked  Brad  be¬ 
cause  he  was  a  very  strong  person  who 
never,  or  very  rarely  at  any  rate,  let  him¬ 
self  be  overcome  by  any  situation,  even 
under  the  greatest  stress.  That  was  why 
everyone  at  the  office  said  he  was  going 
places  in  the  company,  because  he  never 
cracked  under  stress.  Raven  admired  the 
way  he  spoke,  too;  always  in  a  deep. 


crisp  voice  with  an  air  of  authority,  even 
with  the  boss. 

But  last  night  he  seemed  to  have  com¬ 
pletely  forgotten  himself.  It  all  might 
have  been  very  funny  if  he  hadn’t  made 
her  so  uncomfortable.  That  was  why  she 
had  cut  the  conversation  short,  watching 
Brad  lose  his  usual  sway  was  unbearable. 

“I’m  going  up  in  the  business”  he  had 
said  straight  into  her  eyes,  backing  her 
against  the  door,  “there’s  no  doubt  about 
it.  The  only  reason  I  haven’t  already 
asked  you  is  because  I  wanted  to  be  sure 
I  could  afford  it.”  He  took  a  very  long 
breath  at  that  point,  then  went  on.  “So, 
Raven,  I  want  you  as  a  partner,  I  want 
you  to  live  with  me.”  Her  eyes  widened, 
questioning  his  choice  of  words  rather 
than  what  he  was  trying  to  say.  “What 
I  mean  is,  I  want  you  to  be  my  wife,  to 
marry  me  . . .”  Then  he  stopped  short 
and  looked  at  her.  She  was  surprised  at 
the  abrupt  halt.  He  had  been  speaking 
in  a  quick  staccato,  his  voice  at  a  steady, 
high  pitch  and  had  given  no  indication 
by  a  change  in  speed  or  pitch  that  the 
speech  was  going  to  end  right  there.  So 
she  was  surprised  and  stood  there  staring 
at  him.  He  took  a  deep  breath  followed 
by  a  noisy  exhale  and  waited. 

She  smiled  now,  thinking  of  them  both 
standing  there  silently  looking  at  each 
other  at  a  time  when  certainly  someone 
should  have  been  saying  something.  Ap¬ 
parently  she  smiled  at  the  right  time  be- 
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cause  Brad’s  deep  voice  brought  her  back 
to  the  party. 

“That’s  one  of  those  jokes  it  takes  a 
while  to  catch  on  to.” 

“Yes,”  Raven  agreed. 

Diana  was  her  real  name,  Diana  Hale, 
but  they  called  her  Raven  at  the  office. 
It  had  been  a  joke  at  first,  to  make  her 
appear  silly  but  she  liked  the  name.  So 
Raven  she  was,  sleek  and  well  groomed, 
always  perfecting  a  cool  composure,  for¬ 
ever  straightening  her  clothing  or  running 
off  somewhere  to  comb  her  hair  exactly 
into  place. 

She  smiled  at  Brad  again.  He  smiled 
back  a  little  confused.  There  was  no 
telling  what  her  smile  meant.  It  was  the 
same  smile  she  had  smiled  before,  in  fact 
the  same  smile  she  always  used  at  parties 
or  at  the  office  or  anywhere  else.  It  was 
the  epitome  of  polite  reaction.  Radiant! 
But  without  a  sign  of  emotion  and  al¬ 
ways  the  same. 

“What  are  you  smiling  at,  Raven?” 

She  really  couldn’t  tell  him  that  she 
thought  it  was  all  very  funny  last  night. 
How  would  he  react?  There  would  be 
another  one  of  those  staring  silences.  No, 
she  couldn’t  tell  him.  Then  she  saw  Pan. 

“Pan  Turna  just  walked  in.  See  him 
over  there?”  she  said. 

Pan  called  to  her,  “You  look  nice  to¬ 
night,  keeping  the  old  image  polished 
and  bright,  eh?”  He  smiled  knowingly, 
as  if  at  something  they  had  spoken  of 
before,  then  walked  into  another  room 
still  smiling  at  Raven. 

Around  her,  the  room  was  filled  with 
chatter  and  laughter.  Smoky  shadows 
(with  liquid  filled  glasses,  tinkling  from 
ice,  alcohol  bubbling  from  soda)  walked 
by,  smiled  and  said  hello.  From  other 
corners  of  the  room  tiny  glints  of  light 
reflected  from  glasses  of  pink  champagne, 
glimmers  out  of  the  darkness  like  pink  re¬ 
flectors  in  the  distance  on  a  dark  and 
lonely  road.  Occasionally  a  sharp  cry  of 


delight  cut  the  dark  air  above  the  heads 
of  the  guests,  but  reigned  only  a  moment, 
disappearing  quickly  into  the  quiet  din. 
In  her  corner,  the  only  well  lit  spot  in 
the  room,  a  group  of  Jewish  couples  sat 
around  a  hi-fi,  laughing  hysterically  at  a 
comedian  whose  songs  poked  fun  at  the 
Jews.  Her  glass  was  cold  and  chilled 
her  fingers,  its  perspiration  wetting  her 
hand.  With  a  toss  of  her  head  she  threw 
her  hair  over  her  shoulders,  smiling  at 
Brad’s  joke.  Raven  sparkled  at  parties 
like  these.  A  princess!  Very  cold  but 
very  beautiful. 

It  was  enjoyable  to  look  at  Raven  for 
she  always  vaguely  sensed  that  people 
were  watching  her,  so,  her  movements 
were  never  abrupt  or  awkward  but 
simply  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Now,  as  she 
spoke  to  Brad  she  felt  sure  that  two 
stags,  sitting  only  a  few  feet  away,  were 
looking  at  her  and  talking  about  her. 
They  were  both  from  the  office.  One  of 
them,  George  Small,  was  the  one  who 
constantly  bothered  her,  calling  her  “Cold 
Fish”  or  “The  Iceberg.”  She  had  been 
faintly  flattered  by  these  little  jibes  at  first, 
but  his  obvious  contempt  upset  her  and 
she  didn’t  like  to  be  around  him. 

Still  conscious  of  their  eyes  she  took 
a  cigarette  from  a  pack  enclosed  in  a 
leatherette  cigarette  case,  handing  Brad 
the  matching,  leathered  lighter  at  the 
same  time.  She  spoke,  holding  her 
cigarette  with  curled  fingers  so  the  lit 
end  was  directly  over  her  palm,  but 
there  was  no  danger  of  her  burning  her¬ 
self.  She  flicked  an  ash  into  the  tray, 
slowly  lowering  her  arm  a  fraction  and 
the  ash  seemed  to  fall  off  voluntarily 
without  the  slightest  provocation  from 
her  quiet  fingers. 

With  the  falling  of  the  ash  she  drifted 
back  to  the  previous  evening,  to  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  silence  in  front  of  her  apartment 
door.  She  had  wanted  to  get  to  bed,  but 
when  Brad  proposed,  she  realized  that 
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they  would  have  to  talk  about  it,  so  she 
invited  him  in. 

“Well,  you  better  come  in  and  we’ll 
talk  about  it,”  she  said.  “I  have  a  lot 
of . . .  well,  ideas  about  marriage  that  you 
may  not  like.” 

She  flicked  on  the  light  and  ushered 
Brad  onto  a  sofa  and  sat  in  a  chair  across 
from  him,  smiling  her  smile  in  his  direc¬ 
tion.  He  smiled  back  awkwardly,  always 
confused  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  smile. 

“Well,  first  of  all  I’ve  never  really 
thought  of  marriage  with  you,”  she  lied. 
Then  in  response  to  his  surprise  she  said, 
“I  know  we’ve  been  dating  a  long  time 
but  marriage  never  occurred  to  me,  I 
don’t  know  why.” 

“Oh”  he  smiled  widely;  it  was  a  very 
unnatural  smile  and  so  out  of  place  both 
on  his  face  and  as  a  response  to  what  she 
had  just  said,  that  it  startled  her  and 
they  sat  staring  at  each  other  again.  She 
grew  uncomfortable  during  this  new 
silence  and  decided  to  let  him  hear  the 
worst  of  it  and  they  could  talk  it  over 
later  if  he  were  still  willing. 

“Listen,  it’s  getting  late,”  she  said 
glancing  at  her  watch,  “so  let  me  tell  you 
the  most  important  thing  and  we  can  talk 
it  over  some  other  time.”  He  was  still 
smiling  and  nodding  his  head  a  little  but 
she  went  on  anyway,  undaunted,  “you 
see,  I  don’t  want  to  have  children.  And 
I  don’t  mean  just  for  the  first  few  years. 
I  mean  never.  I  feel  that  they  would 
prevent  me  from  doing  what  I  want  to  do, 
and  I  don’t  want  the  responsibility  of 
bringing  them  up.  All  this  may  sound 
selfish  and  maybe  it  is,  but  it’s  the  way 
I  am  and  the  man  I  marry  will  have  to 
love  me  enough  to  give  up  at  least  that 
much  for  me.”  There  was  something  in 
her  voice,  something  in  the  lazy  almost 
bored  way  she  formed  her  words  that  sug¬ 
gested  a  teacher  lecturing  a  student  on 
some  dry,  intellectual  subject.  It  wasn’t 
so  prominent  as  to  be  embarrassing,  but 


it  was  noticeable  enough  to  erase  the  smile 
from  Brad’s  face  and  leave  there  an  ex¬ 
pressionless  blank.  The  thought  of  hav¬ 
ing  children  had  never  entered  his  mind 
and  it  was  really  of  no  consequence  to 
him  but  he  thought  it  would  be  to  his 
advantage  if  he  made  it  look  as  if  he 
cared.  Besides  he  had  lost  control  of  the 
whole  situation  since  he  had  asked  her  at 
the  door  and  was  afraid  to  stay  any 
longer. 

“Well,  this  is  a  surprise,”  he  had  said, 
standing  to  go.  “I’ll  think  about  it  and 
we’ll  discuss  it  later.” 

“That’s  fine,”  she’d  said  walking  to 
the  door. 

Raven  was  absolutely  sure  now;  those 
two  stags  were  talking  about  her.  She 
sat  looking  at  Brad  (who  only  a  few 
hours  before  had  agreed,  because  of  his 
love  for  her,  to  make  the  sacrifice  they 
had  spoken  of  the  night  before)  her 
fluid  body  never  in  an  awkward  position, 
leaning  back,  always  supinely  comforta¬ 
ble,  occasionally  crossing  and  uncrossing 
her  legs  but  always  with  a  hand  dangling 
in  such  a  position  as  to  prevent  exposure 
of  anything  but  her  very  pretty  knees. 
Brad  mentioned  something  about  going 
to  see  a  play  in  the  city  which  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  very  funny.  She  smiled 
wanly  at  the  name  and  admitted  she’d 
never  heard  of  it  but  said  anyway,  “That 
really  does  sound  interesting,  I’d  like  to 
do  that,”  making  it  sound  as  if  they  had 
just  made  a  date  to  read  a  chemistry  text¬ 
book  together. 

They  ran  out  of  conversation  soon 
after  they  made  this  date,  and  he  sug¬ 
gested  they  circulate  a  little  more. 

“I  don’t  want  you  to  think  I’m  trying 
to  monopolize  you,”  he  said  with  his 
usual  crisp-voiced  authority.  “Let’s  go 
talk  to  Pan.  He’s  been  staring  at  you  all 
night.” 

As  they  rose  he  noticed  her  empty  glass. 

“Would  you  like  another  drink.” 
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“No,  thank  you,”  she  said.  (She  never 
had  more  than  one  or  two  drinks  at  a 
party.)  Walking  into  the  other  room, 
she  noticed  that  the  two  stags,  George 
and  his  friend,  were  following  them. 
“You’d  never  do  it”  the  friend  said  laugh¬ 
ing  and  pushing  George,  both  laughing  in 
a  drunken  falsetto. 

“Dumb  iceberg!”  George  said. 

Raven  knew  they  were  talking  about 
her  but  Brad  interrupted  her  thought 
when  he  mumbled  something  in  her  ear. 
She  smiled  permission  to  him  as  he  went 
off  to  the  john.  She  turned  towards  a 
group  of  noisy  people,  and  caught  her 
breath  in  fright  as  a  hand  slid  down  her 
back  and  pinched  her  on  the  buttocks. 
She  turned,  saw  George  panic  and  take  a 
few  steps  away.  She  had  whirled  around, 
the  action  throwing  her  hair  out  of  place 
over  her  eyes,  her  mouth  open  and  her 
face  raw  with  embarrassment  and  anger. 
For  a  moment  she  was  in  a  ridiculous, 
off-balance  position,  her  hair  askew  and 
her  face  burning,  but  she  quickly  re¬ 
covered,  brushed  her  hair  back  and  coldly 
stared  through  him  in  complete  control. 
She  watched  him  wither  and  fall  into  a 
chair,  sweat  lining  his  face,  overwhelmed 
by  her  eyes  and  alcohol.  George  sat  there 
crimson  and  clammy  and  a  chill  ran 
through  Raven’s  body,  making  her  shiver. 
Her  mouth  twisted  into  a  painful  ex¬ 
pression,  almost  a  grimace  as  her  eyes 
grew  wide  and  round,  arching  her  eye¬ 
brows.  She  hadn’t  intended  humiliating 
him  so,  and  she  left  the  room  quickly, 
trembling  with  his  embarrassment,  the 
veins  of  her  temples  fluttering  against  her 
eyes.  “Damn,  he  looked  awful,”  she 
shivered.  “Damn  him,  Damn  him!” 

II 

By  Monday  afternoon  she  had  put  the 
whole  disquieting  incident  out  of  her 
mind.  She  spent  much  of  the  morning 
looking  up  from  her  typewriter  at  the 


office  clock,  anticipating  her  lunch  hour. 
A  few  months  before  Pan  Turna  had 
begun  work  in  the  sales  department,  and 
she  usually  ate  lunch  with  him  since 
Brad’s  department  ate  at  a  different  time. 

Pan  Turna  was  as  exotic  as  his  name, 
or  so  Raven  thought,  for  he  was  unlike 
anyone  she  had  ever  met.  He  never 
seemed  to  think  of  the  next  pay  check  or 
promotion,  in  fact  this  was  his  third  job 
this  year  and  it  was  only  July.  (Raven 
secretly  felt  that  the  only  thing  holding 
him  to  this  one  so  long  was  his  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  their  lunches  together  and  the 
few  dates  he  had  squeezed  in  on  Brad’s 
time.) 

“It  isn’t  that  he’s  lazy  or  incompetent, 
you  know,”  she’d  say  to  Brad.  “He’s 
never  been  fired  and  everybody  in  sales 
says  he’s  one  of  the  best  prospects  in  the 
company.  He  just  gets  restless  in  one 
place  and  goes  from  one  job  to  another 
and,  you  know,  he  really  thinks  very  little 
of  it.” 

“When  I  was  eighteen,”  Pan  had  told 
her,  “everyone  expected  me  to  have  my 
whole  life  planned  out.  So  I  went  through 
college  worrying  about  my  future.  One 
day  in  my  last  year  when  I  was  telling 
an  old  professor  how  worried  I  was,  he 
asked  me  how  old  I  was.  ‘Twenty-one,’ 
I  said  and  then  he  gave  me  this  amazed 
look  like  he  thought  I  was  going  to  say 
thirty-five  or  something  and  he  said, 
‘Twenty-one!  What  are  you  worried 
about,  you’ve  got  to  find  out  what  life  is 
yet.’  So  now  when  people  get  on  me 
about  establishing  myself  in  something, 
I  tell  ’em . . .”  At  this  point  he  had 
mimicked  himself  holding  his  palms  out¬ 
ward  with  a  wide-eyed,  beseeching  ex¬ 
pression  on  his  face,  “man,  I’m  only 
twenty-four,  I’ve  got  to  find  out  what  life 
is  yet.” 

This  nonchalance  about  all  the  things 
that  were  important  to  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  “office  team”  fascinated  Raven, 
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but  she  had  first  been  attracted  to  him 
because  she  had  heard  he  was  a  poet. 
She  wasn’t  sure  if  one  could  really  say 
he  was  or  not  but  some  of  his  poems  had 
appeared  in  magazines.  (She  had  done 
some  very  patient  wading  through  back 
copies  to  find  them.)  She  was  thrilled 
at  the  idea  of  going  out  with  a  real  poet 
and  so  she  very  often  called  him  just  that, 
“Poet,”  instead  of  Pan.  It  was  a  silly  and 
pretentious  nickname  but  he  enjoyed  it 
because  she  used  it  with  such  a  childish 
fascination,  with  a  little  smile,  the  corners 
of  her  eyes  turned  up  in  playful  wrinkles. 
There  was  no  mistaking  how  elated  she 
was  about  knowing  a  real  poet.  He  had 
told  her  once,  with  a  bluntness  that  was 
surprising  even  to  himself,  that  her  obvi¬ 
ous  fascination  with  that  name  was  a  re¬ 
freshing  change  from  “the  usual  well 
guarded  image  you’re  always  throwing 
around.” 

She’d  laughed,  blushed  a  little  and  said, 
“Oh  well,  Poet,”  in  that  way  he  liked  so 
well.  “No  one  can  get  everything  per¬ 
fect.” 

After  she  had  said  that,  he’d  turned 
suddenly  and  kissed  her  on  the  cheek, 
“That’s  what  I  love  about  you,”  he’d  said 
“you’re  always  slipping  up,”  and  her  face 
shone  with  tiny  red  patches.  She  had 
smiled  then,  but  it  wasn’t  her  usual  smile. 
It  was  almost  a  childish  smile  with  a 
child’s  naive  kind  of  honesty.  A  smile 
that  said  something,  as  if  she  were  saying 
in  an  excited  voice,  “Oh  you’re  grand 
Poet,  and  I’m  so  glad;  so  glad  you  are.” 
It  was  a  smile  that  made  him  want  to  kiss 
her  again. 

“You’re  amazing,”  he  had  said  “you’re 
a  real  mystery.  The  way  you  smile 
sometimes  ...  so  different . . .  like  a  kid. 
It’s  kind  of  like  when  I  was  a  kid  once 
and  found  a  bright,  metal  box  under  the 
Christmas  tree.  Well,  I  thought  the  box 
was  very  pretty  with  all  its  carvings  and 
decorations,  so  I  wouldn’t  open  it.  I 


spent  half  the  day  playing  around  it,  and 
just  looking  while  my  parents  begged  me 
to  open  it.  But  after  a  few  hours  the  box 
became  sort  of  boring  so  I  opened  it  and 
inside,  asleep  on  a  cushion,  was  a  tiny 
brown  puppy  whose  fur  was  so  thick  you 
could  hardly  see  his  legs  when  he  walked. 
You’re  very  much  like  that  Raven.  Talk¬ 
ing  to  you,  sometimes,  is  like  finding  a 
lovely  soft  puppy  in  a  shiny  tin  box.” 

But  that  had  been  weeks  ago  and  now 
as  she  walked  towards  the  park  it  occurred 
to  her  how  incongruous  it  was  for  her  to 
be  so  anxious  to  see  one  man  while  only 
a  few  nights  before  she  had  nearly  con¬ 
sented  to  marry  another  one.  Ironically 
enough,  too,  she  had  never  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  seeing  him  so  much.  It  was  hard 
for  her  to  say  why  she  was  in  such  a 
hurry  to  get  through  the  morning  that 
day.  Certainly  she  could  never  marry  a 
man  like  Pan. 

She  walked  to  the  park  bench  where 
they  had  been  meeting  for  the  last  couple 
of  weeks.  When  he  saw  her,  a  smile 
beamed  across  his  face  and  he  began  to 
wave  to  her.  He  always  greeted  her  this 
way,  as  if  they  were  lovers  who  couldn’t 
bear  the  period  of  separation  between 
lunches.  She  smiled  back  and  giggled  a 
little.  It  started  out  as  her  smile,  the  old 
standard,  painted  across  her  face  in  sym¬ 
metrical  beauty  but  it  skidded  past  its 
usual  straight  line  with  a  little  catch  as 
if  it  were  clearing  some  sort  of  obstruc¬ 
tion  that  usually  stopped  it  and  the 
corners  of  her  mouth  turned  up  to  show 
she  actually  had  dimples  and  for  only  a 
moment  her  green  eyes  wrinkled  at  the 
corners  and  laughed,  her  whole  face 
charmed  by  his  happy  eyes  and  frantic 
hand. 

“Hey,  you  look  great,  spend  an  extra 
five  minutes  freezing  everything  into 
place?” 

“Oh,  don’t  start  in  on  me  so  soon. 
Besides,  I  can’t  win.  If  something  were 
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out  of  place  you’d  tell  me  I  was  letting 
my  ‘image’  fall.” 

“Yeah,  I  guess  that’s  right.  I  pick  on 
you,  don’t  I?”  he  said  in  mock  serious¬ 
ness. 

“Oh,  you  know  I  don’t  mind.  You  sort 
of  keep  me  thinking  about  why  I  act  the 
way  I  do.  And  I  think  that’s  healthy.” 

Pan  moaned  softly  and  began  to  un¬ 
wrap  the  lunch  he  had  packed  that  morn¬ 
ing  as  she  did  the  same. 

“Why  do  you  insist  on  eating  in  the 
park?  It  gets  so  uncomfortable .” 

“It  was  supposed  to  get  you  to  come 
out  from  where  ever  you  are  and  see  the 
world,”  he  said,  trying  to  get  her  back  on 
a  subject  she  had  been  sidestepping  the 
last  few  days.  As  he  watched  her,  he 
decided  she  couldn’t  ever  possibly  be  “un¬ 
comfortable.”  When  summer  came  and 
he  suggested  eating  in  the  park  she  had 
bought  one  of  those  aluminum,  t.v.  lunch 
trays  which  she  now  placed  over  her  legs 
and,  using  her  thermos  top  as  a  glass  and 
the  lunch  bag  as  a  plate,  ate  as  delicately 
as  if  she  were  at  the  Stork  Club.  When 
they  began  to  talk  again  she  might  as  well 
have  been  at  the  Stork  Club  or  on  one 
of  those  “So  nice  of  you  to  come  into 
my  home”  t.v.  interviews.  Her  voice 
flowed  on  at  the  same  steady  pace  as  if 
she  were  at  the  lectern.  He  began  to 
fidget.  It  was  unnatural  because  she  went 
on  in  that  explanatory  way  even  when 
she  wasn’t  explaining  anything.  He 
wanted  to  tell  her  he  felt  like  Edward  R. 
Murrow  but  he  didn’t.  They  spoke  of 
their  jobs  and  the  little  office  problems 
and  all  the  things  he  disliked  talking 
about  while  every  so  often  she  would  flash 
her  smile  at  him.  He  hated  that  smile 
and  wanted  to  pull  the  corners  of  her 
mouth  up  with  his  thumbs  whenever  she 
used  it.  When  they  had  finished  eating 
and  he  was  just  getting  ready  to  make  a 
rather  caustic  remark,  she  said,  with 
practically  no  emotion:  “You  know, 


you’re  right,  it  is  very  pretty  here.  Why 
don’t  you  write  a  poem  about  it?”  Then 
she  flushed  and  put  both  her  hands  on  his 
knee  and  said  in  an  imploring,  almost 
childish  voice. 

“Oh,  Poet  do.  And  put  me  in  it. 
Write  a  poem  about  me  and  the  park.” 
Her  eyes  twinkled  and  her  smile  skidded 
into  dimples  again  and  she  said,  “Do, 
Poet,  please”  in  that  captivated  way  she 
used  the  nickname  she  had  given  him. 

“All  right,”  he  said,  smiling  and  for¬ 
getting  caustic  remarks,  “but  it  will  take 
a  long  time  since  a  poem  for  you  will  have 
to  be  exquisite.” 

“Oh,”  she  squealed,  bringing  her  head 
back  and  looking  over  her  wrinkled  nose 
at  him.  Then  she  slid  down  on  the  bench 
with  her  legs  stretched  out  and  said  in 
a  wondering  voice — 

“Mm-mm-mm,  it  must  be  wonderful  to 
open  a  magazine  and  see  yourself  in  print. 
How  does  it  feel,  Poet?” 

He  stared  at  her  for  a  moment  without 
answering.  Still  bewildered  by  these 
sudden  shifts  as  if  she  were  wandering 
between  two  people  unsure  of  where  to 
stay.  He  might  have  been  talking  to  a 
set  of  twins  who  were  playing  tricks  on 
him  by  switching  places  when  his  back 
was  turned.  But  soon  he  relaxed  and  be¬ 
gan  to  fall  into  her  mood. 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you,”  he  said,  sliding  his 
feet  out  onto  the  walk  too.  “Last  year  a 
magazine  published  a  short  essay  I  wrote 
about  Robert  Frost.  I  waited  a  couple  of 
months,  then  slipped  into  the  Forty- 
Second  Street  library,”  he  began  to  whis¬ 
per  secretively,  “looked  my  name  up  in 
the  Reader’s  Guide,  circled  the  name,  and 
ripped  out  the  page  which  now  sits  in  the 
corner  of  the  mirror  in  my  bathroom,  so 
I  can  read  it  every  morning  while  I 
shave.” 

They  laughed  together.  She  looked  at 
him  and  thought  what  a  lovely,  crazy  guy 
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he  was  and  she  giggled  some  more  at  the 
thought. 

Suddenly  his  head  jerked  forward  and 
he  jumped  up.  In  an  excited  whisper  he 
said,  “follow  me.”  Then  with  an  exag¬ 
gerated  tip-toe,  lifting  his  knees  very 
high,  he  crept  toward  a  group  of  pigeons 
and  stopped  about  twenty  feet  away.  He 
extended  his  hands  plams  upwards,  bent 
over  at  the  waist,  and  slowly  lowered  his 
hands  below  his  knees.  Every  action  was 
performed  dramatically  and  with  great 
flourish.  Suddenly  he  brought  his  hands 
up  over  his  head,  palms  flat  to  the  sky, 
looking  as  much  as  he  could  like  Moses 
summoning  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  pigeons 
rose  from  the  ground  into  the  air  with 
his  hands.  They  glided  further  away,  low 
to  the  ground  and  flapped  down  again  in 
confusion. 

Raven,  who  hadn’t  moved,  but  had 
been  staring  in  wonder,  ran  up  to  him 
flushed  and  bubbling. 

“How  did  you  do  that!  That’s  amaz¬ 
ing!  Can  I  do  it?” 

“Sure,  give  it  a  try.” 

“But  they’re  much  too  far  away  now 
and  they’re  facing  the  other  way  too. 
They  can’t  see  me.” 

“That’s  O.K.  That  makes  it  better.” 

She  bent  and  went  through  the  same 
elaborate  motions,  ending  with  her  arms 
thrust  skyward  so  the  top  piece  of  her  suit 
rose  above  her  waist,  exposing  a  line  of 
pale,  white  flesh.  The  pigeons  fluttered 
in  a  frenzy,  each  body  hanging  in  the  air 
for  a  moment  as  if  suspended  by  a  string. 
Then  they  circled  in  a  close  knit  pack, 
some  wings  nearly  brushing  bodies  close 
by.  The  flapping  sound  filled  Raven’s 
ears  as  they  made  a  complete  circle,  sail¬ 
ing  like  one  great  bird  and  flew  over  the 
park  wall  together,  tired  of  being  dis¬ 
turbed.  In  the  distance  they  became 
wavy  lines,  like  the  curlicues  that  are 
supposed  to  be  birds  against  the  sky  in 
a  child’s  drawing. 


Raven  squealed  with  enjoyment  and 
turned  to  Pan.  He  laughed  down  at  her, 
shaking  his  head.  God!  I  love  you  when 
you’re  like  this,  he  thought. 

“Oh,  Poet,”  she  said  uncontrollably 
laughing  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  She 
jumped,  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck 
and  kissed  him  on  the  cheek.  He  laughed 
and  spun  her  around. 

Suddenly  she  became  frightened  and 
uneasy.  She  pushed  herself  away  and 
stared  up  at  him,  two  red  patches  spread¬ 
ing  over  her  cheeks. 

“It’s  late,  we  better  get  back,”  she  said 
in  a  breathy  voice,  picking  up  her  lunch 
tray  and  starting  to  walk  away  with  short 
quick  steps. 

“Hey  wait  for  me,”  he  said,  surprised 
but  smiling  at  her  back.  “Don’t  run, 
Raven,  wait  for  me.”  She  didn’t  say 
anything  until  they  had  to  go  their  sep¬ 
arate  ways  to  their  own  parts  of  the 
building. 

“Well,  take  care,”  she  said  steadily  as 
if  they  were  leaving  a  board  of  execu¬ 
tives’  meeting.  “I’ll  see  you  tomorrow, 
same  time,  same  place.” 

“O.K.  Raven,  we’ll  do  that,”  he  said 
imitating  her  in  a  deep,  crisp  voice. 

She  turned  away,  laughing  loudly  and 
theatrically.  He  smiled,  trying  to  look 
like  Edward  R.  Murow  by  holding  his 
cigarette  with  his  elbow  at  a  special  angle, 
but  only  succeeded  in  looking  effeminate. 
“Poor  Ed,  it  must  be  hard  on  him,”  he 
thought. 

Ill 

The  next  afternoon  Raven  walked  very 
slowly  on  her  way  to  meet  Pan.  She 
stopped  many  times  and  took  abnormal 
interest  in  posters  . . .  vending  machines 
. . .  and  even  trash  baskets,  inspecting  the 
intricacies  of  the  ways  the  wires  wove 
around  each  other,  the  way  the  paint  had 
bubbled  and  broken  on  them.  Things 
she  passed  each  day  with  a  glance,  the 
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most  uninteresting  of  things.  Now  she 
stopped  and  scrutinized  each  object  as  if 
she  had  noticed  some  great  value  new  in 
it.  She  was  already  ten  minutes  late  but 
she  stood  in  front  of  a  three-month-old 
poster  that  proclaimed  the  opening  of  the 
Baseball  season  and  welcomed  the  “Mets” 
to  New  York.  She  had  no  interest  in 
baseball,  but  she  gazed  intently  at  the 
sign.  The  sun  was  hot  and  she  wore  a 
summer  dress,  all  white.  As  she  bent 
over  to  read  a  faded  word,  her  hair 
rippled  over  her  bare  shoulders,  exposing 
the  lightness  of  her  neck. 

Then  the  hair  was  flung  back  again  as 
she  stood  up  suddenly  and  began  to  walk 
deliberately  towards  the  park.  She  walked 
without  stopping  now,  without  lunch  bag 
or  tray.  The  night  before  she  had  eaten 
dinner  with  Brad  and  when  she  had 
mentioned  some  of  the  “crazy  things  Pan 
does  on  our  lunch  hour,”  he  had  inter¬ 
rupted  her: 

“Listen,  Raven,  I  don’t  want  to  rush 
you  about  this  marriage  business.  God 
knows,  that’s  the  last  thing  I  want  to  do 
but  I  do  think  we  should  see  . . .  just  each 
other.  I  don’t  want  you  to  go  out  with 
him  or  spend  that  time  in  the  park  with 
him  anymore.  I’m  not  trying  to  push  you 
around,  but  this  whole  waiting  business  is 
pretty  rough  on  me  and  I’d  like  peace  of 
mind  about  him,  anyway.  To  be  honest 
with  you,  he  sort  of  worries  me,”  he  had 
said  in  his  deep,  crisp  voice. 

She  had  looked  across  at  Brad  and 
thought  for  a  moment  about  those  other 
times  with  Pan,  when  he  insisted  on 
making  her  uncomfortable  by  jumping 
on  the  little  things  she  did  and  said,  al¬ 
ways  accusing  her  of  turning  everything 
“to  ice”  or  making  everything  sound  as 
if  she  was  talking  “about  the  structure  of 
some  rock  formation.”  Brad  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  silence  to  add:  “Be¬ 
sides,  is  there  anything  you  can  gain  from 
him?  In  another  month  he’ll  quit  this 


job  too,  and  be  gone.  He’ll  never  amount 
to  a  thing,  always  spouting  off  about 
living  life  and  loving  life  or  whatever, 
without  doing  a  thing  about  it.” 

And  that  awful  afternoon  with  Pan 
yesterday.  It  hadn’t  been  the  first  time 
she  had  done  something  silly  and  im¬ 
pulsive  around  him.  When  she  looked 
up  at  him  and  it  was  all  so  dreamy,  with 
the  flutter  and  confusion  of  the  pigeons’ 
wings  still  in  her  ears  and  him  smiling 
down  at  her  laughing,  his  eyes  so  happy 
and  everything  running  right  through 
her,  she  had  had  the  feeling  that  if  she 
were  to  jump  she  could  have  floated 
above  the  trees,  skimming  through  the 
air  as  in  some  wonderful  dream.  In 
another  moment  she  would  have  burst 
from  excitement.  She  must  have  been 
delirious  to  do  a  crazy  thing  like  that. 

After  she  had  kissed  Pan  it  was  terrify¬ 
ing.  She  couldn’t  stay  there  a  second 
longer.  She  couldn’t  explain  it  to  herself, 
only  she  felt  like  running,  she  was  just 
pushed,  so  very  uncomfortable  that  she 
simply  had  to  leave.  There  was  a  time 
when  she  was  younger  her  mother  had 
made  her  go  to  her  father  alone  and  give 
him  his  birthday  present.  She  had  been 
so  nervous  and  scared,  all  she  could  do 
was  walk  into  the  living  room,  lay  the 
unwrapped  present  next  to  him  and  run 
out  just  managing  to  cough  out,  “Happy 
Birthday.”  It  had  been  that  same  feeling 
that  made  her  want  to  run  away  from 
Pan  not  able  to  look  into  his  face  for 
fear  he  could  see  how  uncomfortable  she 
was. 

Now  she  was  going  to  end  it.  She 
walked  straight  to  the  park  passing 
posters  and  wire  trash  baskets  as  if  they 
didn’t  exist.  But  she  was  very  nervous 
and  excited,  unconsciously  afraid  of  the 
way  he  had  of  making  her  want  to  cry 
either  for  joy  or  for  sorrow.  She  could 
already  feel  the  throb  of  rushing  blood 
against  the  front  of  her  throat.  As  she 
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came  up  to  the  bench  she  composed  her¬ 
self,  smiled  her  smile  at  his  waving  hand 
and  sat  down  next  to  him. 

“Hey  Kid,  look,"  he  said  pointing, 
“pigeons!  They've  been  gathering  for 
fifteen  minutes.  They  probably  thought 
you  wouldn't  show  up  today." 

“Pan,  there's  no  time  for  pigeons  to¬ 
day.  I  have  to  talk  to  you,"  she  said 
ominously.  “Oh?”  he  said. 

“Yes,  you  see. . . ,”  as  she  spoke  she 
looked  behind  her,  or  up  into  a  tree,  or 
over  at  the  pigeons  almost  giving  the  im¬ 
pression  that  she  was  bored.  In  actuality 
she  was  so  excited  that  she  had  to  speak 
in  a  quiet  monotone,  afraid  that  her  voice 
would  (some  sudden  loss  of  breath  pro¬ 
ducing  a  choked  word)  betray  her. 

“I’ve  been  dating  Brad  Smith,  you 
know,  and  the  other  night  he  asked  me 
to  marry  him.” 

“He  did?”  Pan  said,  surprised. 

“Yes,”  she  smiled,  “and  now  he  says 
he  doesn’t  want  me  to  date  anyone  so  I 
don’t  think  I  will.”  She  looked  at  him 
to  see  his  reaction  and  got  the  impression 
he  didn’t  believe  her.  “Really,  it’s  the 
least  I  can  do  for  him,”  she  said  trying  to 
make  it  sound  nonchalant  as  if  she  were 
talking  about  buying  Brad  a  magazine 
subscription. 

“Yes,  I  suppose  it  is”  Pan  said,  think¬ 
ing  of  something  else.  “Well,  do  you 
want  to  marry  him?  Are  you  going  to 
do  it?” 

“I  really  don’t  know.” 

“Do  you  love  him?” 

“Well  we’re  a  lot  alike  in  many  ways 
and  we  agree  on  a  lot  of  things  . . .  about 
marriage,  1  mean.” 

“Like  what?” 

“Well  first  of  all  I  don’t  want  to  have 
children. . . .” 

“You  mean,  never?” 

She  began  to  relax  because  she  had 
prepared  all  of  these  thoughts  and  felt  she 
was  on  steady  ground.  She  lit  a  cigarette 


and  straightened  her  suit  jacket,  settling 
herself  comfortably. 

“That's  right  and  I  don't  think  you 
could  find  many  men  who  would  go  for 
that.” 

“No,  I  don't  think  you  would.  So 
you're  marrying  him  because  he  sort  of 
fits  in.  Is  that  it?” 

Her  head  jerked  to  look  at  him  and  the 
ash  of  her  cigarette  dropped,  a  black  spot 
on  the  summer  white  of  her  dress.  She 
brushed  it  off  with  a  nervous  frown. 

“No,  it’s  more  than  that,  I  think,”  she 
said  quickly. 

“I  don’t  think  so,  Raven,”  he  said,  get¬ 
ting  up,  thrusting  his  hands  into  his 
pockets  and  walking  up  and  down  in 
front  of  her. 

“I  think  you're  running  away,  playing 
it  safe.  It’s  the  same  thing  you  always 
do.  The  same  reason  you’re  so  intent  on 
being  the  cool  woman  of  the  world.” 

“Oh,  Pan,”  Raven  said,  feigning  bore¬ 
dom.  She  sat  rigidly  now.  She  hadn’t 
thought  he  would  bring  up  what  he  al¬ 
ways  called  her  “image.”  Whenever  he 
had  talked  of  it  before  she  had  managed 
to  make  it  a  joke  but  now  he  was  serious. 
She  looked  down  at  her  cigarette  burning 
over  her  palm  and  turned  the  ash  out¬ 
ward,  holding  it  in  the  natural  way,  afraid 
she  would  burn  herself. 

“No,  Raven,  you  have  to  face  things 
now!”  he  said,  bending  and  staring  into 
her  face.  “Why  don’t  you  want  kids?” 

She  turned  away  from  him  and  resumed 
a  casual  position.  “It’s  quite  simple, 
really.  You  see  they  would  be  too  much 
for  me.  I  wouldn’t  be  free  to  do  what  I 
want  to  do  and  then  again  I  don’t  want 
the  responsibility  of  bringing  them  up.” 

“They’d  be  too  much  for  you,  all  right, 
but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  your  free¬ 
dom.  You’re  better  than  that.  You’re 
afraid  of  them,  like  you’re  afraid  of  every¬ 
thing  else.  You’re  afraid  you’ll  grow  to 
love  them,  you’re  afraid  of  getting  in- 
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volved.  You  won't  let  yourself  fall  in 
love,  not  even  with  your  own  kids.' 

She  looked  up  at  him  in  disbelief  but 
her  face  admitted  no  emotion.  She  sat 
there,  put  out  her  cigarette  (which  hadn't 
burned  halfway  down)  easily  without  a 
sign  of  stress. 

“It  sounds  like  I'm  in  pretty  bad 
shape,  she  said  with  an  ironic  smile. 

“That's  just  what  I  mean.  Look  at 
you.  You  ignore  everything.  Look  at  you 
sitting  there  as  if  we  were  talking  about 
the  weather.  Don  t  you  see  it?'' 

“Well,  even  if  you're  right,  what's  so 
had  about  protecting  yourself?  Why 
should  1  get  ‘caught  up  in  someone  like 
you  want  me  tor  You’re  bound  to  lose, 
if  you  do  that.” 

“For  the  same  reason  those  flowers  over 
there  aren't  covered  with  glass  domes. 
‘They  have  to  endure  the  caterpillars  if 
they  are  to  know  the  butterflies’.” 

“I’m  not  a  flower.  Pan,  and  please  don’t 
throw  those  damn  pat  sayings  at  me.” 

“Well,  why  are  you  marrying  him?” 

“I  didn’t  say  I  was  going  to  marry  him. 
I  just. .  . .” 

“O.K.  I’ll  tell  you  why.  Because  he’ll 
go  along  with  your  little  game.  It  starts 
with  not  having  kids  and  then  something 
else.  You’re  marrying  a  blank  piece  of 
paper  so  you  can  write  in  whatever  you 
want.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  think  it’s  as  bad  as  all 
that,”  she  said,  smiling  unnaturally,  try¬ 
ing  desperately  to  retain  her  composure. 

“I  think  it  is.  I  think  you  are  as  bad 
as  all  that.  You  once  told  me  that  you 
have  never  cried.  Doesn’t  that  strike  you 
as  a  little  odd?  This  is  no  little  thing, 
this  image  you  enjoy  joking  about  so 
much.  It’s  more  than  just  the  cool  ap¬ 
pearance.  It’s  a  hundred  other  things 
too.  I  really  think  you’re  in  trouble. 
Don’t  you  see  it?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  she  said,  becoming 
angry.  “All  I  know  is  that  I  get  along 


with  Brad  and  he's  not  nearly  as  bad  as 
you  make  him.  Guys  like  you  always 
think  their  competition  is  worthless  or 
completely  insensitive,  never  have  nearly 
the  understanding  you  do.  Oh  no!  He 
has  more  than  that  or  I  wouldn't  even 
consider  marrying  him.” 

“Yes.  But,  Raven,"  he  said  (taking  her 
by  the  shoulders)  “you  can't  get  married 
cause  you  ‘get  along’  with  someone  or 
because  ‘he's  not  as  had  as  all  that.' 
You're  supposed  to  be  in  love.  You’re 
supposed  to  think  he's  wonderful — not 
adequate.” 

“So  what  am  I  supposed  to  do?”  she 
shouted,  still  angry,  shaking  herself  away 
from  him  and  standing  up. 

“Put  him  off.  Let  me  show  you  what 
I'm  always  talking  about.  We  could 
leave  the  city.  You've  never  even  seen 
the  country.  Let  loose,  Raven.  Chance 
it  with  me.  You’ve  done  it  before,  why 
just  yesterday,  remember?  You’re  like 
another  person  then.  Give  me  some  time 
and  you'll  marry  me.” 

“What?”  she  said,  “life  with  you  would 
be  one  wild  chase  after  another  and  with¬ 
out  even  knowing  what  you're  chasing.” 

“Yes,  but  at  least  you'd  be  chasing — not 
running.  .  .  .” 

“Oh,  Poet.  It's  impossible.  I  couldn’t 
take  it,”  she  said,  her  eyes  becoming  very 
large  staring  into  his,  her  whole  face 
softening  and  swelling,  holding  back 
tears.  She  turned  away. 

It  was  only  then  that  Pan  realized  how 
tense  and  distraught  she  had  been  the 
whole  time.  He  took  a  step  toward  her 
and  turned  her  around,  closing  his  arms 
over  her,  pressing  his  face  against  the 
clean  smell  of  her  hair. 

“How  often  do  you  feel.  Raven,  really 
feel?” 

“I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  if  I  want 
to,”  she  said  in  a  small,  tired  voice. 

Won’t  she  ever  let  it  down,  he  thought. 
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WHO  WILL 


I  want  a  girl  with  eyes 

who  will  bear  my  lust  without  sadness. 

Who  will  drain  or  refuse  it 
with  equal  candor. 

Who  nonetheless  will  one  blue  night 
only  look  at  me  and  light  candles. 


The  sun  was  bright  and  hurt  his  eyes 
as  he  stepped  back.  He  held  out  his  hand. 

“Take  it!” 

“Why?” 

“Take  it,”  he  whispered  and  she  did 
and  he  began  to  run,  pulling  her  after 
him.  They  ran  across  the  grass,  the  trees 
sliding  by  them.  Her  high  heels  pressed 
deep  into  the  soft  soil  and  soon  she  was 
running  barefoot.  Benches,  wire  trash 
cans  and  staring  people  all  slipped  by  as 
telephone  poles  do  on  a  moving  train 
and  her  hair  flopped  and  obscured  her 
!  vision.  She  was  pulled  across  the  park  as 
fast  as  she  could  run  until  she  was  ex¬ 
hausted  and  began  to  trip.  Then  his  arm 
went  around  her  waist  and  supported  her, 
slowing  down  only  a  little,  they  ran  on, 
until  they  were  both  grasping  for  air,  the 


sweat  running  down  their  faces,  and  they 
fell  to  the  ground.  Her  hair  was  matted 
to  the  sides  of  her  face,  wet  from  tears 
and  sweat.  She  cried,  taking  deep  swal¬ 
lows  of  air  as  he  rolled  over  looking 
down  at  her,  his  chest  heaving  and 
kissed  her,  “stay  Raven,  stay.”  She 
gasped,  her  body  shivering  with  tears, 
and  whispered,  “I  hate  you,  Poet,  I  hate 
you."  Crying,  her  arms  around  his  neck 
and  kissing  the  corner  of  his  mouth,  she 
tasted  the  gentle  sting  of  salt  on  her 
tongue. 

“Poet,  I  can’t  change.  I’m. . . .” 

“You  don’t  have  to  change,  it’s  all 
there.  All  you’ve  got  to  do  is  let  go.” 

“I  don’t  know,  Poet,  I  don’t  think  I 
Can.” 

“Try,”  he  said. 
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IT  IS  TIME  LORD 


Atheneum,  1963.  183  pp.  $3.95. 

“Why  film  the  shattered  pieces  of  your 
life  . . .  and  leave  a  movie  behind  you  like 
a  footprint?”  someone  asks  the  hero  of 
Federico  Fellini’s  8/2.  And  in  the  film, 
as  in  Fred  Chappell’s  first  novel,  It  is 
Time  Lord,  the  artist-hero  destroys  his 
work,  while  it  is  still  in  the  process  of 
being  created,  only  to  have  the  work  in 
question,  completed,  before  you. 

There  are  many  other  similarities  be¬ 
tween  Fellini’s  film  and  Chappell’s  novel, 
despite  the  vastly  different  nature  of  the 
two  media.  Both  are  concerned  with  the 
nature  of  memory  and  the  personal  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  past,  both  are  detailed 
and  sometimes  puzzling  examinations  of 
a  single  character’s  psyche,  both  are  sty¬ 
listically  inventive  and  both  contain  sec¬ 
tions  of  imaginative  and  lyrical  brilliance. 

Obviously  both  artists  have  answered, 
for  themselves,  the  question  of  why  they 
are  using  their  lives  as  raw  material  for 
their  art,  and  the  answer  probably  was, 
“I  tell  about  myself  only  because  the  tell¬ 
ing  transcends  me  and  becomes  art,  only 
because  it  is  a  means  through  which  I 
gain  the  inspiration  to  create.”  And  in¬ 
deed  there  are  only  two  ways  an  artist’s 
vision  can  turn,  outward,  towards  his 
society,  and  inward,  towards  the  perpetu¬ 
ally  fascinating  mystery  of  the  self. 

Nonetheless,  there  is  a  very  real  danger 
in  writing  a  novel  that  reads,  as  one  re¬ 
viewer  has  put  it,  “like  notes  from  an 
analyst’s  couch.”  Too  often  the  net  re¬ 
sult  is  a  too  highly  personal  art,  or  a  work 
that  is  not  art  at  all  but  only  narcissistic 
self-indulgence.  To  be  able  to  carry  off 
something  like  8l/2  or  It  is  Time,  Lord  is 
an  exceptional  feat,  and  requires  a  rare 
and  exceptional  talent. 

James  Christopher,  the  hero  of  It  is 


Time,  Lord,  has  quit  his  job  and  is  un¬ 
able  to  work.  He  is  haunted  by  his  past. 
During  this  crisis  he  drifts  into  an  affair 
with  a  dull  and  sluttish  girl.  Searching 
for  a  key  to  the  problem  of  his  present 
situation  he  delves  into  his  past,  seeking 
to  make  peace  with  himself,  but  knowing 
full  well  the  danger  involved  in  his 
search: 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  the  past  is: 
it  is  not  unchanging.  It  grows  up 
soon  with  weeds  and  underbrush  like 
a  dangerous  trail.  It  sours  and  rots 
like  old  meat  in  the  mind.  It  is  a 
huge  sea  with  titanic  currents — like 
any  sea.  And  he  who  fishes  in  it 
must  use  a  golden  hook,  he  must 
plunge  himself  as  bait  into  its  depths, 
and  if  his  past  does  not  destroy  him 
wholly  his  luck  is  insuperable. 

Yet  Christopher  plunges  into  the  past, 
and  through  a  series  of  scenes,  past  and 
present,  true  and  false,  imagined  and  dis¬ 
torted  by  memory,  he  makes  peace  with 
his  past.  This  peace  is  enacted  and  de¬ 
scribed  through  a  set  of  dreams  which 
makes  up  most  of  the  last  chapter: 

Before  me  on  a  long  raised  slab  of 
icy  marble  lies  a  naked  giant.  I  think 
at  first  that  he  is  dead,  but  then  I 
notice  his  breathing  which,  in  this 
huge  cold  room,  is  like  relentless  fan¬ 
ning.  Then  I  see  that  this  sleeping 
giant  is  myself.  I  have  come  the  long 
way  about  and  my  task  is  to  arouse 
him.  I  must  get  him  to  wake. . . . 

I  press  my  improvised  torch  to  vari¬ 
ous  places  on  his  white  body.  A 
murmuring  like  far  thunder.  The 
sleeping  giant  begins  to  stir.  In  a 
moment  he  will  surge  to  conscious¬ 
ness.  A  dizzy  blackness  assails  me, 
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covering  me  suddenly  like  a  dropped 
cloak.  A  flurry  of  realization,  and  I 
know  that  when  this  cold  figure 
wakes  I  myself,  a  figure  in  his  dream¬ 
ing,  will  be  forever  obliterated. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  novel  Christo¬ 
pher  has  been  unable  to  love,  work  or 
create.  By  the  end  of  the  novel  he  is 
reborn  through  his  struggle  with  the  past 
and  is  able  to  do  all  three. 

The  coldness  and  lack  of  real  concern 
and  affection  towards  his  wife  and  seem¬ 
ing  indifference  about  his  family  that  is 
evident  in  the  first  part  of  the  book,  and 
that  is  evidenced  in  his  affair,  has  been 
conquered  by  his  confession  to  his  wife, 
and  her  complete  understanding  and  for¬ 
giveness.  The  depth  of  his  new-found, 
or  rather  regained,  sensitivity  is  revealed 
at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter  in  his 
deeply  emotional  sudden  desperation  at 
the  thought  of  being  without  his  wife 
when  he  says,  “You  won’t  leave  me,  will 
you?”  seeking  reassurance  of  her  affec¬ 
tion,  and  in  his  proud  and  loving  refer¬ 
ence  to  “my  family”  in  the  book’s  last 
paragraph. 

His  ability  to  work  is  shown  as  re¬ 
gained  when  he  gets  his  old  job  back. 
His  ability  to  create,  the  most  subtle  and 
complex  of  his  conflicts,  is  less  obviously 
handled.  A  memory  that  had  haunted 
him  was  his  grandfather’s  taunt  of 
“Everything  is  ‘like’  to  you,”  referring 
to  his  continual  practice  of  making  up 
similes.  This  represents  to  Christopher 
the  world’s  condemnation  of  his  art. 
Furthermore  the  comparison  that  he  had 
used  on  the  occasion  of  his  grandfather’s 
remark  was  an  astrological  one. 

Therefore  the  last  sentence  of  the  book, 
“The  roof  is  dripping  with  the  morning 
dew,  a  patient  zodiac  sprawls  the  sky.” 
is  a  coming  to  terms  with  his  art,  that  is 
powerful,  moving  and  hopeful.  The  con¬ 
fidence  and  hope  expressed  in  the  last 


chapter  and  Christopher’s  newfound  abil¬ 
ity  to  create  is  conveyed  to  us  by  the  fact 
that  he  has  indeed  written  the  novel  that 
he  had  been  unable  to  finish.  It  is  the 
novel  we  have  been  reading. 

Contributing  greatly  to  the  power  of 
the  novel  is  Chappell’s  prose  style.  It  is 
extraordinarily  vivid  and  powerful,  with 
imagery  that  is  rich,  beautiful,  and  im¬ 
aginative.  The  narrative  sections  some¬ 
times  have  a  compelling  and  fine-textured 
subtle  rhythm  that  greatly  adds  to  their 
emotional  power.  Chappell  writes  prose 
with  a  poet’s  touch. 

The  book  does,  of  course,  have  its  flaws. 
Certain  passages  seem  to  be.  somewhat 
carelessly  written,  and  parts  of  the  dia¬ 
logue  and  characterization,  especially 
Preacher,  are  less  than  convincing.  Some 
of  the  philosophical  speculation  falls  flat, 
adding  nothing  to  the  novel.  But  the 
power,  originality,  emotional  effectiveness, 
and  imagination  the  novel  displays  more 
than  outbalances  these. 

Chappell  has  tried  to  do  a  great  deal 
within  a  very  small  compass.  One  critic,  in 
an  atypical  unfavorable  review,  com¬ 
plained  that  “Chappell  attempts  every¬ 
thing.”  It  is  more  accurate,  I  believe,  to 
merely  say  “Chappell  attempts.”  His  is  a 
must  “That  with  no  middle  fight  intends 
to  soar/  Above  the  Aonian  mount,  while 
it  pursues/  Things  unattempted  yet  in 
prose  or  rhyme.”  His  failures  are  a  re¬ 
sult  of  attempting  too  much,  not  of  ac¬ 
complishing  too  little.  This  is  the  only 
way  for  the  true  artist  to  function.  A 
writer  who  writes  careful,  polished,  slim 
volumes  for  the  eyes  of  the  critics  and  is 
horrified  at  the  thought  of  attempting 
anything  he  may  not  be  able  to  handle 
competently  and  smoothly  is  restricted  to, 
at  best,  the  status  of  a  minor  artist. 

Fred  Chappell  may  write  a  great  novel 
some  day.  His  merely  very  good  first 
novel,  It  is  Time,  Lord,  serves  notice. 


Betsy  Locke 
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THE  NAMES  AND  FACES  OF 
HEROES 

Stories  by  Reynolds  Price 


Atheneum,  1963.  178  pp.  $3.95. 

A  period  of  feline  expectancy  often  fol¬ 
lows  the  appearance  of  a  successful  first 
novel.  The  critics,  ready  to  pounce,  await 
the  novelist’s  second  attempt  with  sus¬ 
picious  eye  and  sharpened  pen.  Oc¬ 
casionally,  however,  the  second  work  is  of 
such  quality  that  the  literary  claws  are 
drawn  in.  Reynolds  Price  has  achieved 
this  position  through  the  publication  of 
The  Names  and  Faces  of  Heroes. 

Here  is  a  collection  of  short  stories 
about  the  people  and  places  of  North 
Carolina;  the  names  and  locations  will  be 
familiar  to  readers  of  A  Long  and  Happy 
Life.  Although  the  setting  plays  a  large 
part  in  many  of  the  stories,  this  is  not 
“another  book  about  the  South.”  Mr. 
Price  treats  his  characters  and  their  sur¬ 
roundings  with  sensitivity  and  skill,  yet 
they  are  not  the  end  of  the  work.  It  is, 
rather,  through  them  that  we  see  the  re¬ 
curring  themes,  without  time  or  place, 
which  transform  a  good  short  story  into  a 
thoughtful  and  meaningful  work  of  art. 
To  say  that  the  author  deals  with  such 
themes  as  youth’s  attempt  to  understand 
death,  old  age,  himself,  is  to  praise  a 
young  writer  who  is  not  afraid  to  deal  in 
universals.  The  merit  of  Mr.  Price’s  book 
lies  in  his  warm  and  penetrating  treat¬ 
ment  of  these  questions. 

In  “A  Chain  of  Love”  we  meet  the 
heroine  of  A  Long  and  Happy  Life, 
Rosacoke  Mustian.  She  appears  at  an 
earlier  moment  in  her  life,  meeting  and 
responding  to  her  first  experience  with 
death.  Although  she  and  her  brother 
have  come  to  the  hospital  to  “set  with 
PaPa,”  it  is  not  this  indomitable  figure 
who  dies  but  rather  the  stranger  in  the 


“Twelve-dollar-a-day”  room.  Rosacoke  is 
thus  experiencing  not  the  pangs  of  the 
death  of  a  brother  or  a  father  but  rather 
Death,  the  abstract,  the  absolute. 

A  similar  technique  is  used  with  much 
success  in  another  story  about  youth. 
Michael  Egerton  is  sent  off  to  summer 
camp,  and  through  the  narrator,  who  is 
Michael’s  only  friend  that  summer,  we 
learn  that  Michael’s  mother  is  bringing 
him  a  “brand  new  father.”  The  distance, 
thus  placed  between  Michael  and  the 
reader,  enables  us  to  follow  his  story 
and  at  the  same  time  to  feel  the  qualities 
of  loneliness,  questioning,  and  despair 
which  give  substance  to  the  episode. 

Mr.  Price  is  not  only  concerned  with 
the  young.  His  old  people  are  truly 
ancient.  “The  Warrior  Princess  Ozimba,” 
more  usually  known  as  Aunt  Zimby,  was 
“the  oldest  thing  any  of  us  knew  any¬ 
thing  about.”  Uncle  Grant,  who  cut  the 
grass  with  a  pocket  knife  and  whose  teeth 
“just  dissolved  with  nobody’s  help”  is  age 
personified.  The  subtle  handling  of  the 
young  and  the  aged  as  they  attempt  to 
find  mutual  comprehension  is  one  of  the 
strongest  points  of  the  work. 

An  even  more  impressive  aspect  is  the 
recurring  pattern  of  “the  act  almost 
done.”  As  Rosacoke  stands  in  the  sterile 
light  of  the  hospital  corridor,  she  longs  to 
reach  out  to  the  dying  man’s  son.  She 
knows  what  she  will  say  and  how  she 
will  say  it.  Yet  she  remains  fixed  in  the 
shadows.  And  when  Michael  Egerton 
faces  the  reality  of  his  mother’s  remar¬ 
riage,  his  friend  thinks  of  joining  him  in 
the  deserted  tent,  of  offering  his  under¬ 
standing,  sharing  his  adolescent  heart. 
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But  instead,  he  joins  the  other  campers 
in  the  “Closing  Day  Exercises.”  These 
are  not  heroic  characters  in  torment,  torn 
between  the  desire  and  the  deed.  They 
are  people  caught  in  the  fleeting  moment 
between  the  simplicity  of  youth  and  the 
complexity  of  an  adult  world.  Their 
abortive  gestures  are  the  embodiment  of 
adolescence. 

The  title  story  of  the  book  concerns  a 
boy’s  search  for  a  hero;  a  real  hero  whom 
he  can  worship  and  imitate.  Only  much 
later  does  he  discover  that  his  search 
should  have  ended  when  he  was  nine 
years  old.  As  the  boy  casts  his  father  in 
the  role  of  hero,  we  can  trace  the  char¬ 
acter  delineation  through  the  intricate 
perspective  of  youth,  looking  back  to 
childhood,  looking  up  to  age.  Even  this 
many-sided  development  is  overshadowed 
by  a  remarkable  dream  sequence  which 
is  so  powerful  that  it  almost  obscures  the 
quiet  climax. 

All  the  stories  seem  to  progress  organi¬ 
cally.  There  is  a  natural  progression  and 


ease  of  both  statement  and  thought  which 
carries  the  reader  forward,  sometimes  so 
rapidly  that  there  is  a  real  danger  of 
missing  the  poetic  quality  of  the  writing. 
In  these  days  of  the  four-word  sentence 
and  the  one-sentence  paragraph  it  is  re¬ 
freshing  to  find  such  phrases  in  a  prose 
work  as  “John  Arthur  Bobbitt  passed 
around  German  measles  like  a  dish  of 
cool  figs . . or  “the  color  of  a  penny 
polished  down  by  years  of  thumbs  till 
Lincoln’s  face  is  a  featureless  shadow  but 
with  red  life  running  beneath.”  Such 
expressions  are  not  artfully  tucked  in  as 
clever  effects,  but  occur  as  naturally  and 
simply  as  do  the  events  and  people  which 
they  describe. 

With  The  Names  and  Faces  of  Heroes, 
Mr.  Price  has  not  attempted  to  “follow” 
A  Long  and  Happy  Life.  He  has  added 
a  significant  complement  to  it;  he  has 
created  a  new  dimension  in  his  own  lit¬ 
erary  achievement,  and  he  has  given  the 
reading  public  a  series  of  stories  of  im¬ 
mediate  importance  and  lasting  value. 
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The  North  American  Review  has  accepted  a  story  by  Kay  Vale  entitled,  “A  Grain  of 
Wheat,  Perhaps,”  to  be  published  in  March. 

Peter  Heilman’s  story,  “Bimini,”  won  the  Ann  Flexner  Award  last  year  and  appears 
in  this  issue.  The  deadline  for  the  Ann  Flexner  Award  is  April. 

Due  to  a  disappointing  response  to  the  Freshman  Writing  Contest  sponsored  by  the 
Archive,  the  contest  has  been  postponed  until  the  May  issue. 
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THE  1963  SYMPOSIUM, 

A  PERSONAL  EVALUATION 


The  title,  “Post-Human  Man,”  seems  more  a  grandiose  complaint  than  a  topic  result 
ing  from  either  true  intellectual  curiosity  or  realistic  concern  for  man’s  condition.  1 
nevertheless  attended  the  meetings  and  coffees  and  found  much  that  was  both  fascinating 
and  provocative.  However,  any  interest  generated  seemed  not  to  arise  from  the  topic  ! 
itself  as  much  as  from  the  conflicts  and  sympathies  which  developed  between  the  foui  ! 
men.  They  were  on  the  whole  at  their  best  when  they  were  farthest  from  a  discussion  ol 
“Post-Humans.”  I  personally  found  Mr.  Driver  superficial,  unfeeling,  and  at  times  in 
suiting,  but  since  he  represents  to  some  degree  the  state  of  literary  criticism  today,  ever 
he  was  a  good  choice.  Mr.  Snodgrass  gave  Duke  students  the  opportunity  to  graze  on  a  “rea 
live  poet” — refreshingly  spontaneous,  slightly  crazy,  and  instinctively  right.  Mr.  Ellisor 
was  a  man  of  vision,  and  Mr.  Feiffer  a  first-rate  satirist.  (Read  more  Feiffer;  he’s  noi 
kidding.)  The  Symposium  Committee  is  to  be  congratulated  on  bringing  together  sud 
diverse  men. 

However,  there  were  problems  other  than  those  connected  with  the  topic.  The  writer: 
were  treated  like  politicians  instead  of  writers  and  were  consequently  uncooperative  or 
some  occasions.  Perhaps  we  all  might  have  learned  more  from  them  if  we  had  let  therr 
talk  freely  on  what  seemed  to  interest  them  most. 

Next  year  being  an  election  year,  I  would  like  to  see  a  Symposium  on  political  issue: 
with  political  candidates  participating.  Or,  if  that  is  not  possible,  a  discussion  of  Civi 
Rights  would  still  be  timely  and  would,  judging  from  Governor  Wallace’s  reception,  b< 
well-attended.  Either  of  the  above  might  in  some  way  affect  our  lives.  S.  S. 


GLEANED  FROM  A  COFFEE  WITH  W.  D.  SNODGRASS— 

“People  keep  saying  this  world  has  gotten  corrupt.  It’s  always  been  corrupt.” 

“.  .  .  Why  else  do  you  pick  beliefs  except  to  flatter  yourself?” 

“You  don’t  need  more  experience,  you  need  less.  Experience  deadens  you  so  that  yot 
become  like  people  who  go  to  bed  with  everybody  because  they  can’t  feel  anything.  ...  II 
you  feel  your  way  into  what  happened  to  you,  you  have  enough  material  for  thirty  novels.’ 
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Peter  Heilman 


BIMIN 


The  Florida  coast  passed  below — a 
spatter  of  white  roofs  on  a  green  base, 
cut  off  at  the  ocean  by  a  stripe  of  beach 
whiter  than  the  roofs.  Fifty  miles  into 
the  South  Atlantic,  on  the  inner  fringe 
of  the  Bahamas,  lay  the  island  of  Bimini, 
where  I  was  going  to  fish  for  bonefish. 
The  receding  shoreline  slowly  lost  shape 
and  depth,  its  textures  blurred  and  bright 
color  sapped  by  a  haze  deepening  with 
the  distance,  until  there  remained  only  a 
hairline  smudge  on  an  otherwise  flawless 
joining  of  sea  and  sky. 

A  tanned  stewardess  in  a  white  blouse 
stretched  between  two  forward  aisle  seats, 
leaning  back  against  the  arm  rest  of  one 
and  anchoring  her  feet  under  the  seat 
across  the  aisle.  A  hand  gesturing  with  a 
cigarette  was  the  only  visible  portion  of 
the  man  in  that  seat,  and  as  it  motioned, 
the  girl  laughed  often.  She  came  back 
once  toward  my  seat,  looking  over  her 
shoulder  and  laughing  while  the  arm 
made  a  finishing  gesture.  She  bent  and 
asked  what  I  would  like  to  drink,  a  large 
grin  across  her  face  not  directed  at  me.  I 
was  dressed  in  shorts  and  favorite  polo 
shirt,  looked  no  older  than  I  was,  and 
rated  no  deference,  real  or  pretended.  I 
spent  the  trip  looking  carefully  for  any 
large  fish  that  might  be  close  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  as  I  do  on  railroad  bridges  above 
rivers  and  bays. 

The  island  of  Bimini  first  appeared  just 
on  the  inside  of  the  horizon  at  the  head 
of  an  irregular  network  of  wisps  and 
patches  of  coral  and  earth  which  poked 
about  the  surface  for  spaces  of  several 
acres,  gave  outcovers  of  greenery,  then 
trailed  off  gently  back  into  the  sea.  Bimini 
is  actually  a  cluster  of  two  islands  set  in 
a  lime-colored,  then  abruptly  blue  sea. 
North  Bimini,  a  green  island  banded  in 
white,  is  the  center  of  all  activity.  Its 
roofs  were  smaller  and  set  in  better  order 


than  those  on  the  mainland.  South  Bimini, 
used  only  for  its  airstrip,  was  green  with¬ 
out  a  mark. 

The  island’s  border  of  alternating  rib¬ 
bons  of  sand  and  coral  reflected  and  in¬ 
tensified  the  morning  sunlight,  so  that  as 
we  banked  to  the  east,  and  the  plane  of 
the  earth  was  thrust  up  before  us  at  a 
hard  angle,  a  shining  white  diagonal 
crossed  my  round  window  and  separated 
the  crisp  and  fluid  greens  of  island  and 
sea. 

The  plane  was  old,  and  when  the  land¬ 
ing  flaps  went  down  the  wings  began  to 
vibrate  so  violently  that  a  bird  might  have 
been  beating  them.  A  heavy  growth  of 
trees  pressed  closely  on  each  side  of  the 
landing  strip.  We  landed  with  a  large 
bounce  and  several  small  ones.  The  close 
foliage  rushed  by  for  a  moment  until 
the  holes  in  the  runway  slowed  us  down. 
We  stopped  in  front  of  a  small  wooden  i 
house  painted  white.  A  sign  said  BIMINI 
INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORT.  When 
the  other  people  had  gotten  off,  I  took  my 
three  fishing  rods,  tackle  box  and  small 
suitcase,  and  walked  down  the  steps  to 
Bimini.  I  followed  the  others  into  the 
little  white  house.  A  black  man  in  a 
white  uniform  sat  at  a  big  desk  with  noth¬ 
ing  on  it.  He  welcomed  us  to  Bimini. 

We  went  around  to  the  back  of  the  little 
house  and  got  into  an  old  bus.  A  colored 
boy  my  own  age  drove  the  bus  without 
wearing  shoes.  The  road  was  dirt,  and 
there  were  only  the  wide  tread  marks  of 
the  bus  on  it.  The  land  was  not  bleak, 
but  it  was  not  in  the  image  of  the  tropical 
island  I  had  expected  to  see — lush  with 
ferns,  coiling  vines,  and  palms.  We 
jounced  past  three  goats  standing  in  a  row 
staring  at  us.  The  landscape  looked  like 
Virginia  in  a  summer  month  with  good 
rain. 

The  road  ended  in  a  turning  circle, 
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bounded  on  the  outside  by  a  pair  of  con¬ 
centric  circular  ruts,  and  grown  over  in 
the  center  with  grass  and  a  few  flowers. 
On  the  periphery  of  the  circle  the  ground 
sloped  gently  lower,  beginning  the  basin 
of  a  luminous  blue  lagoon,  enclosed  on 
the  opposite  side  by  the  docks  and  white 
shingled  buildings  of  Alicetown. 

A  ferry  boat  with  straight  black  wooden 
seats  and  a  canopy  that  made  it  look  like 
the  top  half  of  an  old  touring  car  took 
us  across  the  lagoon.  The  boy  who  drove 
the  bus  also  piloted  the  ferry.  He  wore  a 
white  cap  with  an  embroidered  blue 
anchor,  but  still  no  shoes.  I  took  a  seat 
along  the  railing.  I  looked  over  the  side 
and  saw  a  group  of  tiny  fish  cavorting 
around  a  mooring  post,  looking  as  if  they 
had  escaped  from  an  aquarium.  There 
were  some  with  stripes  and  some  solid 
colored,  and  some  that  were  phosphores¬ 
cent.  Most  roamed  in  little  bands,  while 
a  few  preferred  to  wander  by  themselves. 
Tiny  fish  chased  tinier  fish  around  the 
pole.  They  moved  in  very  quick  straight- 
line  bursts.  The  phosphorescent  fish  re¬ 
sembled  comets.  Different  colors  and 
shapes  mingled  freely.  They  acted  like 
children  running  around  a  Maypole. 

The  engine  cranked  and  the  fish  fled. 
The  boat  moved  across  the  lagoon  slowly. 
The  water  was  of  startling  clarity,  but 
when  I  focused  on  a  single  spot  on  the 
bottom  in  order  to  see  its  composition, 
patterns  of  light  and  shadow  leaped  across 
the  spot,  and  then  the  boat  was  past  it. 
The  water  was  without  color,  yet  radiant 
with  blue  light,  like  glassware  that  is 
colorless  when  held  up  to  light,  but  im¬ 
parts  color  to  liquid  when  filled.  The 
sun  was  high  in  the  sky  and  bright,  but 
the  source  of  the  water’s  radiance  seemed 
to  be  below.  Instead  of  shining  down,  the 
light  shone  up.  I  felt  as  if  the  little  boat 
were  floating  between  a  pair  of  skies  full 
of  light. 

The  boy  ran  the  boat  straight  into  the 


dock,  which  was  buttressed  with  ragged 
tires.  We  bounced  so  far  back  that  we 
had  to  come  in  again.  I  was  the  first  to 
walk  off  the  boat.  A  black  man  at  the 
foot  of  the  ramp,  whom  I  nearly  gouged 
with  the  three  rods,  asked  if  I  needed  a 
guide.  I  said  yes.  He  said  he  was  the 
man.  1  asked  him  if  he  was  ready  to  go 
fishing  at  once.  He  said  yes.  His  name 
was  Clarence.  I  gave  my  suitcase  and 
two  dimes  to  a  little  colored  boy,  and  sent 
him  off  to  the  hotel  where  I  had  made 
reservations. 

The  tide  was  high.  Bonefish  move  into 
the  tidal  flats  when  the  water  is  flat  and 
the  tide  is  low,  and  sweep  along  the 
sandy  bottom  sucking  up  small  shellfish. 
When  their  mouths  tip  down  to  filter  the 
food  out  of  sand,  their  tails  necessarily  tip 
up,  and  this  portion  is  visible  in  the  shal¬ 
low  water  of  the  flats.  At  high  tide  the 
fish  move  out  into  the  channels  and  are 
not  easily  caught. 

Clarence  suggested  that  we  fish  for 
barracuda  until  the  tide  was  lower.  We 
settled  into  his  skiff  and  sped  around  to 
a  wooded  section  of  the  island.  Clarence 
took  a  white  rag  from  underneath  his 
seat  and  tore  off  a  piece  several  inches 
long.  He  impaled  one  end  on  a  long 
shank  bright  nickel  hook.  The  hook  was 
attached  to  a  length  of  a  wire  leader.  The 
leader,  hook,  and  rag  were  connected  to 
my  line.  My  tackle  was  very  light.  Clar¬ 
ence  gunned  the  motor  a  bit  and  told  me 
to  cast.  I  was  intent  on  giving  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  relaxed  and  skilled  angler. 

I  brought  the  rod  tip  over  my  shoulder 
without  hurrying  and  sent  it  arching  for¬ 
ward  with  a  compressed  motion  of  the 
wrist.  The  little  white  rag  shot  across  a 
hundred  feet  of  water  and  dropped  with¬ 
out  a  splash.  I  felt  like  smiling  but 
yawned  instead.  We  moved  through  the 
channel  at  low  speed. 

I  was  considering  and  rejecting  ques¬ 
tions  to  ask  Clarence,  when  my  rod  bent 
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almost  double  and  my  line  began  to  be 
stripped  from  the  spool.  The  violence  of 
the  strike  was  astonishing.  Clarence  gave 
a  sharp  command  to  start  reeling.  I  be¬ 
gan  to  pump  the  handle  madly.  The  op¬ 
posing  force  was  sullen  and  very  strong. 
Fifty  feet  behind  the  boat  a  silver  shape 
erupted  from  the  water,  flexed,  and  shot 
straight  down  again.  The  steady  tension 
of  the  line  soon  gave  way  to  uneven  spurts. 
Twenty  feet  from  the  boat  the  fish  erupted 
again.  This  time  he  danced  on  top  of 
the  water,  gills  flared  and  head  shaking. 
Little  bursts  of  light  reflected  from  his 
sides.  I  yanked  him  along  in  the  air  all 
the  way  to  the  side  of  the  boat.  Clarence 
shot  and  arm  out,  grabbed  the  line  just 
above  the  wire  leader,  and  jerked  the 
furious  barracuda  over  the  side.  He 
whacked  it  solidly  on  the  head  with  a 
piece  of  black  iron  pipe.  The  fish  arched 
up  until  only  its  nose  and  tail  touched 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  shuddered  along 
its  full  length,  and  sagged  flat. 

I  stared  at  my  prize.  Teeth  shaped  like 
railroad  spikes  stuck  out  randomly  from 
beneath  its  lips.  While  I  watched,  the 
mouth  opened  slowly  until  it  was  very 
wide,  as  if  it  were  having  a  good  yawn, 
and  clanked  shut  suddenly.  I  thought 
this  was  how  a  skeleton  would  sound 
dancing  on  a  plank  floor.  The  end  of  the 
white  rag  hung  from  its  lower  lip,  speared 
by  a  single  tooth. 

Clarence  whacked  the  fish  again,  wedg¬ 
ing  its  head  under  one  foot,  and  worked 
the  hook  from  its  jaw.  Then,  with  his 
foot  still  on  its  head,  he  cut  a  strip  of 
white  meat  from  its  back  and  ran  a  hook 
through  a  tip,  as  he  had  done  with  the 
rag.  I  cast  again.  The  bait  was  struck  al¬ 
most  at  once.  This  was  a  heavier  fish  than 
the  first,  and  it  charged  along  the  bottom 
without  coming  up  to  jump.  It  was  a  long 
time  before  I  brought  him  close  to  the 
boat.  My  arm  was  tired.  He  lay  like  a 
torpedo  under  the  boat.  As  Clarence 


reached  for  the  end  of  the  wire  leader,  a 
flurry  of  long  shadows  crisscrossed  my 
fish.  The  line,  taut  so  long,  went  slack. 
Clarence  pulled  up  the  head  of  the  bar¬ 
racuda,  cleanly  sheared  at  the  gills.  He 
said  that  probably  its  own  mother  had 
eaten  it.  The  head  lay  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat  and  clanked  its  teeth. 

We  caught  four  more  barracuda,  bring¬ 
ing  them  in  quickly  once  they  were  with¬ 
in  reach.  I  felt  as  if  our  boat  were  a 
castle  and  the  water  around  it  a  moat 
where,  instead  of  fish  crocodiles  lurked. 

We  anchored  in  a  shallow  bay  and  ate 
lunch.  Clarence  took  a  knapsack  from 
under  the  prow,  and  produced  four  sand¬ 
wiches  and  two  bottles  of  root  beer.  I 
sank  down  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
and  rested  the  widest  part  of  my  back 
against  the  bench  seat.  The  sun  was 
bright  but  not  hot.  There  were  no  clouds 
and  no  birds.  I  sat  still  in  the  still  boat 
and  let  my  brain  sort  out  the  flood  of 
images  it  had  registered  since  morning.  A 
complex  of  flat  bays  formed  out  of  strings 
and  wisps  of  land  stretched  all  about  us. 
Here  the  shallow  water  seemed  to  take  on 
its  special  luster  from  the  bright  white 
sand  base,  perhaps  as  a  mirror  does  from 
a  silver  backing.  Ribbons  of  very  dark 
water  coursed  through  broad  areas  of 
lighter  water;  these  were  the  channels 
from  which  we  took  the  barracuda. 

Clarence  drank  his  root  beer  slowly, 
tipping  the  bottle  high  up  but  keeping  his 
head  level,  and  jutting  out  his  lower  jaw 
to  accommodate  the  inverted  head  of  the 
bottle.  He  kept  the  bottle  propped  up  in 
this  position  for  long  moments,  allowing 
the  liquid  to  fizz  and  trickle  until  his 
mouth  was  full.  Then,  still  without  mov¬ 
ing  his  head,  he  focused  both  dark  eyes 
on  the  level  of  the  root  beer  and  swal¬ 
lowed.  A  bubble  appeared  in  the  inverted 
head  of  the  bottle  and,  growing  rapidly 
as  it  rose,  it  erupted  on  the  surface  with 
a  blurp.  The  dark  eyes  shifted  off  into 
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space,  and  trickle  and  the  fizz  began 
again. 

At  length  the  bottle  was  emptied  and 
returned  to  the  knapsack,  and  we  both  sat 
still.  There  was  neither  wind  nor  move¬ 
ment.  My  arms  were  warm  and  deeply 
browning.  Clarence  sat  with  elbows  on 
knees  and  chin  on  hands,  looking  about 
alertly,  though  at  nothing  in  particular. 
The  whites  of  his  eyes  provided  a  highly 
lustered  ground  between  dark  skin  and 
dark  pupils  and  set  off  his  eye  movements 
strikingly. 

After  a  while  Clarence  said  that  the 
tide  was  low  enough  to  begin  hunting 
for  bonefish.  He  cut  the  wire  leader 
away  from  the  line  we  had  used  for  bar¬ 
racuda  and  substituted  a  long  length  of 
fine  nylon,  looped  at  one  end  and  rigged 
to  a  small  bronzed  hook  at  the  other. 
He  took  a  live  grass  shrimp  from  a  paper- 
mache  bucket  hidden  in  the  shadow  of 
the  seat  and  slipped  the  hook  lightly 
through  its  tail.  The  little  animal  drew 
up  its  body  like  a  man  punched  in  the 
groin.  Clarence  dropped  it  into  the  pail 
and  pushed  it  back  out  of  the  sun. 

He  knelt  and  jerked  the  outboard  into 
motion.  We  crossed  the  bay  at  high  speed. 
Just  when  it  seemed  we  would  dash  head¬ 
long  against  the  side  of  the  island,  we 
entered  a  tiny  waterway  with  the  sudden¬ 
ness  that  an  express  train  enters  a  tunnel, 
but  instead  of  a  rush  of  blackened  ma¬ 
sonry  and  red  light  bulbs,  green  foliage 
and  bright  flowers  swept  close  by  the 
sides  of  the  boat.  Ahead,  all  that  betrayed 
the  presence  of  water  was  a  leaf  here  and 
there,  lying  gently  on  air. 

We  burst  into  a  broad  sand  flat  as 
ibruptly  as  we  had  entered  the  narrow 
waterway.  Clarence  cut  the  motor  and 
toisted  it  from  the  water,  letting  our 
nomentum  carry  us  well  beyond  the 
;horeline.  He  put  on  a  pair  of  sunglasses, 
hen  slipped  a  bamboo  pole  from  under 
he  gunnel  and  stood  up  straight  on  his 


bench  seat,  legs  bent  a  little  forward, 
trunk  tipped  a  little  back.  He  leaned 
against  the  pole  to  push  us  off,  and  began 
to  scan  the  water  intently.  We  had  be¬ 
gun  to  hunt. 

In  a  low  voice,  while  his  eyes  swept  the 
water,  Clarence  warned  me  not  to  make 
banging  noises  and  to  speak  quietly,  as 
he  was.  We  might  see  a  hundred  fish, 
but  more  probably,  one  fish.  We  might 
see  his  tail  tipped  up  as  he  feeds  on  the 
bottom,  or  we  might  see  normally  clear 
water  a  little  clouded,  where  the  fish  had 
fed  moments  before.  We  might  not  see 
any  fish  for  a  long  time.  Bonefish  are 
nervous  and  wary  by  nature,  and  any 
noise  made  against  the  side  of  the  boat 
will  send  them  dashing  from  the  area  at 
once.  I  should  be  able  to  see  the  fish 
when  it  is  pointed  out  to  me.  If  not,  I 
will  cast  in  the  direction  of  the  pointed 
finger  as  far  as  I  can.  I  will  not  be  cast¬ 
ing  at  the  fish,  but  in  the  direction  the 
fish  will  probably  move  in  his  feeding 
pattern.  Even  though  the  fish  has  had 
no  dealings  with  men,  he  knows  the  dan¬ 
ger.  The  bait  must  be  lying  in  a  natural 
fashion  when  he  first  takes  notice.  If  he 
accepts  the  bait,  he  will  suck  it  up  slowly, 
roll  it  about  in  his  mouth,  and  perhaps 
savor  it  for  a  moment.  Several  seconds 
will  elapse  between  the  moment  he  first 
nudges  the  bait  and  the  moment  I  strike. 
The  inner  part  of  the  fish’s  mouth  is 
tough,  and  a  firm  strike  is  necessary  to 
set  the  hook  well.  When  the  fish  first 
feels  the  sting  of  the  hook,  he  will  ac¬ 
celerate  to  full  speed  almost  at  once.  I 
must  not  nestle  the  line  in  the  crook  of 
my  index  finger,  as  I  do  normally.  The 
taut  line  will  have  the  speed  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  a  power  saw. 

I  tried  to  follow  the  path  of  Clarence’s 
gaze  with  my  own.  Immediately  about 
the  boat  the  water  was  of  flawless  clarity. 
There  was  no  hint  of  where  the  curve  of 
the  hull  met  the  waterline.  The  bottom 
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was  white  sand,  finely  grained.  But  the 
hroad  area  that  Clarence  searched  was  a 
shimmering  surface  of  blue  and  silver,  no 
more  transparent  than  molten  metal.  I 
narrowed  my  eyes  until  the  tips  of  my 
lashes  meshed,  and  the  shimmer  exploded 
into  a  flutter  of  prismatic  hues.  I  looked 
down  at  my  brown  arms  and  my  eyes  en¬ 
joyed  the  rest. 

Far  out  in  the  flat  a  dull  black  object 
canceled  a  portion  of  the  blue  and  silver 
shimmer,  and  seemed  to  stir.  I  would 
have  thought  it  was  something  inanimate 
being  flexed  gently  by  the  wind,  had  there 
been  a  wind.  I  looked  again  to  be  sure 
I  really  saw  it,  and  asked  Clarence  what 
it  was.  He  said  that  it  was  a  manta  ray, 
perhaps  ten  feet  across,  which  was  dozing 
in  water  too  shallow  to  cover  him  com¬ 
pletely,  waiting  for  the  tide  to  float  him. 
It  seemed  remarkable  that  we  shared  our 
bay  with  this  strange  animal  which  flexed 
black  wings  broader  than  our  boat. 

I  alternated  between  trying  to  follow 
Clarence’s  gaze  with  my  own,  watching 
the  white  sand  beneath  the  boat,  and  fi¬ 
nally  looking  down  at  my  brown  arms. 
After  a  long  time  Clarence  got  down  from 
his  seat  and  knelt  again  at  the  motor. 
Soon  we  were  racing  through  another 
narrow  waterway,  the  water  in  front  in¬ 
visible,  the  water  behind  a  froth,  and  the 
foliage  on  each  side  a  blur  of  green 

punctuated  by  spots  of  bright  color. 

We  entered  another  flat,  this  one 

smaller  than  the  first.  Clarence  cut  the 

motor,  took  his  pole  from  under  the 

gunnel,  and  got  back  up  on  the  seat.  I 
began  my  cycle  of  visual  transitions  again. 

In  my  mind  I  was  constructing  a  scene 
in  which  we  had  poled  with  stealth  up  to 
that  monstrous  dozing  manta,  and  had 
smashed  him  over  the  head  with  an  oar, 
and  were  towing  him  in  triumph  back  to 
the  docks  of  Bimini,  when  I  looked  up 
and  saw  the  veins  in  Clarence’s  neck  stand 
out.  His  head,  which  for  many  hours 


had  been  making  sweeps  from  right  to 
left  with  the  regularity  of  a  swinging 
electric  fan,  stopped  moving.  Clarence 
lifted  his  arm  and  pointed.  Quietly  I  rose 
and  let  my  eyes  be  drawn  along  the  line 
of  the  motionless  arm.  I  looked  with  all 
the  intensity  I  could  gather.  What 
Clarence  saw  I  could  not.  The  water 
shimmered  as  before.  I  squinted  until  the 
shimmer  became  a  rainbow  again. 
Clarence  put  his  arm  back  on  the  pole 
and  pushed  us  off  silently.  I  stooped  and 
picked  up  the  rod.  In  all  the  time  I  had 
thought  about  this  trip,  and  even  in  the 
hours  we  had  been  on  the  flats,  I  had 
never  really  considered  that  the  easy 
tempo  of  the  warm  afternoon  would  sud¬ 
denly  be  frozen  into  this  moment.  In  a 
small  voice  Clarence  told  me  to  cast  when 
he  pointed  again.  I  tried  to  draw  all  my 
energy  to  my  eyes.  A  dazzle  of  blue  and 
silver  points  of  light  blinked  before  me. 
fust  as  the  shimmer  was  about  to  explode: 
into  color,  Clarence,  high  on  his  seat, 
pointed.  I  released  the  bail  mechanism 
with  one  finger.  With  great  care  I 
brought  the  rod  tip  over  my  shoulder  and 
let  the  bait  fly.  It  sailed  evenly  out  in  the 
direction  of  the  outstretched  arm  and  fell 
lightly  into  the  water.  This  was  the  place 
where  the  fish  should  come  next  in  his 
feeding  pattern.  I  clicked  the  bail  into  re¬ 
trieving  position.  Clarence  held  his  arm 
stiff  and  wiggled  only  his  finger  and 
whispered,  “See  him.  See  him.  He’s 
coming.  ...”  I  looked  and  could  not 
see.  The  arm  swung  closer  to  the  spot 
where  my  bait  lay.  I  was  set  to  explode. 
The  arm  closed  the  angle.  The  rod 
dipped  very  slightly  and  gently  and 
stopped.  It  dipped  a  little  lower.  Clarence 
jerked  his  head  back.  I  jerked  the  rod 
back.  The  line  snapped  taut  and  tore  ofl 
the  spool.  The  hum  of  whirling  gear; 
rose  evenly  from  inside  the  reel.  Out  be 
yond  where  the  bait  had  lain  the  watei 
was  silver,  but  my  fish — at  last  I  saw  hin 
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— was  silver  in  motion.  The  sun  and 
ripples  on  his  back  made  a  trail  of  little 
bursts  of  silver  as  he  raced.  I  held  the  rod 
tightly  and  smiled  at  Clarence.  He  smiled 
back,  and  even  his  teeth  sparkled. 

The  fish  had  begun  his  dash  with  three 
hundred  yards  of  nylon  on  the  spool.  The 
drag  was  set  so  that  the  line  could  be 
pulled  off  the  spool  by  a  force  just  under 
its  breaking  point.  The  line  was  being 
stripped  away  quickly  and  with  ease.  Half 
was  gone  and  the  rest  seemed  to  be  go¬ 
ing  faster.  A  wisp  of  smoke  undulated 
about  the  gear  housing,  the  product  of 
friction.  The  gear  spun  on.  I  brought 
the  rod  tip  up  as  much  as  I  dared,  but 
the  additional  pressure  did  not  cut  back 
the  speed  at  which  I  was  losing  line.  It 
accurred  to  me  that  my  fish  might  soon 
oe  racing  through  the  flats  trailing  three 
lundred  yards  of  nylon.  “When  do  they 
rsually  stop?”  I  asked  Clarence.  He  only 
■hrugged. 

The  first  indication  that  the  fish  did 
tot  have  limitless  energy  was  in  the  un- 
wen  hum  of  the  drag  mechanism.  The 
ine  began  to  move  off  in  spurts  of  speed 
accompanied  by  a  hum  that  rose  to  an 
irgent  whine,  then  tapered  off  to  a  slower 
peed  and  lower  hum.  The  fish  was  be- 
oming  more  tired  with  each  additional 
print,  but  I  was  also  literally  reaching  the 
nd  of  the  line.  When  half  a  dozen  turns 
Vere  left  on  the  spool  I  raised  the  rod 
bove  my  shoulders  with  both  hands  and 
breed  it  to  arch  to  its  limit.  Somewhere 
ut  in  the  flat  my  fish  stopped.  He  did 
ot  know  that  he  was  one  lunge  away 
om  freedom.  I  began  to  retrieve.  The 
sh  leaned  the  other  way,  but  he  came, 
pumped  with  deliberation.  He  made 
efiant  little  dashes,  taking  with  him 
;veral  yards  of  line  that  I  had  just  won. 
wound  line  onto  the  spool  and  watched 
stripped  off.  Each  time  I  stopped  wind- 
ig  my  wrist  registered  additional  pro- 
st  against  its  work.  To  start  winding 


again  required  mounting  effort.  A  hun¬ 
dred  yards  away  the  water  swirled,  and 
I  saw  my  fish  again,  racing  away. 

I  kept  on  retrieving.  The  ache  in  my 
wrist  crept  to  my  elbow.  My  arm  was 
not  used  to  the  strain.  Very  slowly  the 
fish  came  closer.  Now  I  was  able  to 
watch  his  method  of  battle.  When  I  re¬ 
trieved,  he  turned  sideways  against  the 
flow  of  the  water  and  wiggled.  After  I 
had  won  a  few  new  yards  of  line,  he 
flipped  his  tail  up  sharply  and  dug  it  into 
the  water  with  a  kick  that  shot  him  off 
in  the  direction  from  which  he  had  just 
come.  When  he  had  raced  away  with 
half  of  what  I  had  gained  in  the  last  ex¬ 
change,  he  stopped,  and  I  began  to  wind 
again.  My  arm  had  become  a  length  of 
pain. 

After  a  long  time  the  fish  was  ten  feet 
from  the  boat.  When  he  stopped  for  a 
moment  to  sulk  on  the  bottom,  Clarence 
drew  a  long-handled  net  from  under  the 
seat  and  held  it  in  readiness.  The  fish 
looked  up  at  the  net,  at  Clarence  and  at 
me.  We  looked  down  at  him.  All  were 
still  for  a  moment.  Then  the  fish  pivoted 
around  on  his  tail  again,  and  the  sound  of 
whirling  gears  rose  as  he  sped  away. 

He  went  a  hundred  yards.  I  was  not 
prepared  for  this.  I  thought  how  tired 
I  was.  Then  I  thought  how  much  I 
weighed  and  how  much  less  he  weighed, 
and  I  began  to  get  my  line  back.  This 
was  easier  than  the  first  time  because  my 
arm  did  not  protest  any  more.  The  numb¬ 
ness  that  had  first  nudged  the  pain  out 
of  my  wrist  must  have  continued  up  into 
my  head,  because  when  I  had  brought 
the  fish  to  the  boat  once  more,  and  he  had 
looked  at  us  and  we  at  him,  and  he  had 
kicked  up  his  tail  and  left  again,  I  ac¬ 
cepted  the  fact  with  serenity. 

Perhaps  the  fish  understood  that  quality 
of  serenity  in  my  face  when  1  brought 
him  to  the  boat  the  third  time,  and 
( Continued  on  page  27) 


Alex  Raybin 


ARE  NOT  THE  WAYS 
OF  THE  MIGHTY  WICKED 


Are  not  the  ways  of  the  mighty  wicked? 
Hunger  owns  us,  we  are  his  children 

Are  not  the  ways  of  the  mighty  wicked? 

We  sleep  on  beds  of  brambles  and  plague 

Hunger  owns  us,  we  are  his  children 
Even  the  dogs  are  fed  before  us 

My  wedding  night  my  bride  was  taken 
We  sleep  on  beds  of  brambles  and  plague 

We  work  far  harder  than  mule  or  oxen 
Hunger  owns  us,  we  are  his  children 

We  owe  our  lives  to  our  lord  and  master 
We  sleep  on  beds  of  brambles  and  plague 

We  work  far  harder  than  can  the  oxen 
My  wedding  night  my  bride  was  taken 

Hunger  owns  us,  we  are  his  children 
Pain  our  companion  and  Death  our  Friend. 
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Jim  Carpenter 


In  rain  my  fingers 
rose  to  clean 
the  smile  on  lips 
of  Josephine. 

The  smile  that  brushed 
her  lips  like  kiss, 
in  flash  of  bleached- 
bone  moon,  this 

brushed  me,  then 
the  black  night  rain 
blacked  the  moon 
in  pain. 


Kay  Vale 


IN  A  BEAUTIFUL 
PEA-GREEN  BOAT 


I 


That  sofa  was  poppy  red,  blatantly  red 
but  rich.  Had  a  hole  that  Rosa  burned 
in  it  playing  with  matches.  Gilly  was  the 
one  who  dyed  it  red.  Before  that  it  was 
a  dirty  grey.  Before  we  got  used  to  seeing 
it  red,  it  seemed  very  out  of  place  in  the 
room,  where  everything  else  was  dirty 
and  florally  obscure.  And  then  after  we 
lived  with  it  for  a  long  time  it  became  a 
focal  point  of  vitality.  Or  maybe  it  just 
faded  a  little.  But  that  hole  became  very 
important,  an  inadequacy  which  gave  it 
warmth. 

Rosa  is  one  of  my  sisters  and  Gilly  is 
the  other.  Silly  Gilly,  who  was  born  to 
please. 

It  was  a  cold  October  afternoon,  and  I 
was  sitting  in  the  kitchen  staring  at  the 
oilcloth  cover  on  the  kitchen  table,  at  the 
bright  cracked  flowers,  smelling  warm 
greasy  smoky  kitchen  closeness,  sitting 
under  yellow  light.  In  my  eyes  the  cold 
wind  outside  was  still  stinging,  blowing 
bare  black  branches  across  the  pale  sky, 
making  me  see  a  fuzzy  glow  around  the 
warm  red  and  yellow  neon  lights  just 
flicking  on  around  the  street,  low  smoke 
trailing  and  the  brown  smell  of  leaves. 

“Maybe  you  ought  to  go  see  about 
Rosa.”  My  mother  stirred  around  in  the 
pot  on  the  stove  cautiously,  as  if  some¬ 
thing  might  jump  out  to  surprise  her. 

Between  the  curtains  a  streak  of  red  was 
spreading  across  the  sky. 

Gilly’s  voice  said  from  somewhere 

“The  owl  and  the  pussycat  went  to  sea, 

In  a  beautiful  pea-green  boat.” 

I  knew  my  mother  did  not  expect  me  to 
answer,  or  to  do  anything,  so  I  just  sat 
and  watched  the  window. 

(I  re-read,  and  it  seems  that  in  the 
world  in  which  I  write,  everything  is 
possible  except  truth.) 

Outside  the  classroom  a  streak  of  red 
was  spreading  across  the  sky,  and  the 


trees  had  darkened  into  a  black  band 
under  the  pale  sky  with  fire  in  it.  The 
light  in  the  classroom  also  seemed  pale 
and  cold,  pale  and  flat  as  Rosa’s  eyes,  thin 
yellow  like  the  color  of  her  hair.  She  was 
sitting  in  the  back  of  the  room,  with  her 
coat  on,  but  with  the  middle  button  un¬ 
fastened  and  her  right  arm  hidden  under 
the  coat.  Now  as  the  sky  was  darkening 
she  stood  up  and  picked  up  her  book 
bag  in  her  left  hand,  keeping  the  other 
arm  still  inside  her  coat,  walked  out  of 
the  room,  leaving  the  light  on,  and 
then  walked  down  into  the  dark  stomach 
of  the  hallway. 

Gilly  was  sitting  curled  up  on  the  dirty 
grey  sofa,  her  neck  bent  and  her  long 
blonde  hair  swinging  like  a  thick  curtain 
in  front  of  her  face. 

“They  sailed  away  for  a  year  and  a 
day, 

To  the  land  where  the  Bong  trees 
grow.” 

Rosa  was  standing  in  the  doorway,  her 
right  arm  hidden  in  her  coat.  Gilly 
stopped  reading  and  said,  “Where  on 
earth  have  you  been?”  But  Rosa  walked 
straight  into  the  kitchen.  I  am  oldest, 
Gilly  next,  and  then  Rosa. 

When  Father  came  in  we  were  all  in 
the  kitchen,  and  he  shouted,  “Where  are 
my  girls?”  and  then  tried  to  hug  us  all 
three  at  once.  Rosa  alone  pulled  away  and 
he  looked  after  her  with  long  pain  in  his 
eyes,  I  did  not  understand  his  look  then, 
but  I  felt  suddenly  cold  and  lonely,  as  if 
1  were  a  bare  branch  whipped  in  the  cold 
wind,  high  above  the  town  in  a  pale  sky. 
Now  I  believe  that  Rosa  must  have  felt 
that  too. 

Mother  turned  from  the  stove  and  said, 
“Rosa,  take  off  your  coat  and  get  ready 
for  supper.” 

Rosa  said  “No,”  and  tried  to  push  out 
the  kitchen  door  past  my  father. 
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As  he  reached  to  hold  her  back  my 
mother  said  sharply,  “Let  her  go,”  and  he 
let  his  hands  drop  useless  to  his  sides, 
large  hands  that  were  gnarled  and  thin. 

Gilly  was  silently  setting  plates  around 
the  table.  One  for  Rosa  too.  We  ate  in 
silence,  and  although  the  room  was  very 
crowded  and  close  it  seemed  barren.  The 
clinking  and  clanging  sounds  of  eating 
were  more  like  ghosts  rattling  their 
chains,  I  thought.  Still  Rosa  did  not 
come. 

Then  in  the  middle  of  the  meal  my 
mother  stood  up  and  took  Rosa’s  plate. 
She  put  some  food  on  it,  and  then  set  the 
plate  carefully  on  a  tray.  Father  did  not 
stop  her  when  she  left  the  room. 

On  the  playground  the  sun  was  at  the 
four  o’clock  slant,  even  though  it  was 
really  just  a  little  after  three.  Rosa  walked 
down  the  steps,  hiding  her  stump  of  an 
arm  in  her  coat.  When  school  was  over 
she  could  hide  it  that  way.  Mother  made 
all  of  her  dresses  with  long  sleeves,  so  that 
the  cuffs  came  down  over  the  round 
pink  nub  that  ended  her  arm.  In  school, 
when  she  was  working  at  her  desk  how¬ 
ever,  she  had  to  use  it  to  hold  the  paper 
steady  while  she  wrote  with  her  other 
hand.  She  played  a  game,  looking  down 
at  her  paper  hard  for  a  while  and  then 
suddenly  looking  up,  to  see  if  anyone 
were  staring  at  her,  seeing  if  she  could 
surprise  truth  into  becoming  visible. 

(I  remember  once  finding  Gilly  holding 
Rosa  fiercely,  shielding  her  with  her  arms 
and  hair,  her  body  rocking  slightly  back 
and  forth,  as  Father  would  sometimes 
hold  Gilly,  and  Rosa’s  eyes  surprised,  un¬ 
comprehending  Gilly’s  love.) 

The  children  were  standing  by  the 
sidewalk  like  a  clump  of  trees,  and  Rosa 
did  not  see  them  at  first  because  the  sun 
was  in  her  eyes.  A  golden  four  o’clock 
sun.  This  was  a  new  school.  Mother  had 
thought  it  might  be  different. 

Rosa  would  have  liked  to  cross  to  the 


other  side  of  the  street,  but  she  was 
close  to  them  now,  and  they  had  come 
and  clustered  around  her,  cutting  her  off. 

“Come  play  jump-rope  with  us.”  The 
girl  had  a  flat  face  and  heavy-lidded  eyes. 
The  rope  lay  curving  on  the  sidewalk,  it 
had  red  wooden  handles.  One  boy  who 
was  smaller  than  the  rest  tried  to  push  his 
way  up  close  to  Rosa,  making  a  sound  of 
hate.  The  girl  who  was  his  sister  said 
“Go  away  snot-nose.”  And  they  all 
laughed. 

Rosa  tried  to  move  away  while  they 
were  laughing,  but  they  got  quiet  and 
closed  more  tightly  around  her. 

“We  wanta  see  your  arm,”  one  of  them 
said.  She  tried  to  push  by  them  but  one 
grabbed  her  good  arm  and  then  someone 
thrust  the  red  handle  at  her  face  and  said 
“Hold  the  jumprope,  hold  the  jumprope,” 
and  another  said  “She  can’t  hold  the 
jumprope,”  and  then  they  were  all  shout¬ 
ing  at  her  and  in  the  scuffling  she  had 
dropped  her  books  and  her  coat  was  torn 
off  and  she  tore  the  button  off  her  cuffs 
with  her  teeth  and  sobbing  loudly  shook 
the  stump  in  their  faces  and  they  slowly 
moved  away  like  leaves  scuttled  by  the 
wind. 

And  yet  I  am  sure  that  the  stump  was 
beautiful,  a  smooth  pink  nub  touched  by 
the  late  sun,  and  by  the  pink  beginning  in 
the  sky. 

When  she  stopped  sobbing  she  was 
alone  on  the  sidewalk,  and  she  put  her 
coat  back  on  and  went  back  to  the  school 
and  sat  in  the  cold  yellow  light. 

The  pea-green  boat  was  in  Gilly’s  eyes 
as  she  sat  in  the  sofa,  a  boat  as  yellow- 
green  as  the  pod  of  a  pea,  and  shaped  like 
that,  and  with  a  touch  like  smooth  plastic, 
and  the  green  money  wrapped  up  in  a 
five-pound  note  (in  the  world  in  which  I 
write  these  things  again  are  possible)  and 
a  sea  as  dark  and  smooth  as  glass.  My 
father  and  I  were  watching  Gilly  and 
( Continued  on  page  28 ) 
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UNTOUCHED 


The  book  I  bought  had  empty  pages, 

For  that’s  what  I  wanted — a  book  to  fill 
With  wordly  wonders  and  kings  and  things 
And  all  that  is  real  and  I  could  touch. 

I  wrote  my  name  on  the  very  first  page; 

Of  the  rest  1  couldn’t  find  to  fill; 

And  even  today  I  erased  my  name — 

The  book  has  empty  pages. 


O'r-  ^ 


Tom  Cooley 


COON  HUNT 


Ever  since  they  had  crossed  Skeleton 
Creek  the  trees  had  thickened — or  else  it 
was  getting  cloudy — so  that  light  from 
the  new  moon  no  longer  filtered  through 
the  pines.  It  was  very  dark.  Yates’  father 
would  have  said  “dark  enough  to  cut 
with  a  knife.”  But  to  Yates,  peering  up 
into  the  darkness,  it  was  more  like  God 
or  somebody  had  thrown  a  huge  blanket 
over  the  pine  tops  to  put  the  woods  to 
sleep.  Every  once  and  awhile  his  father 
would  call  back  to  make  sure  he  was  still 
following  them.  Then  it  would  be  quiet, 
except  for  the  noise  of  the  three  men 
moving  through  the  undergrowth  and  the 
soft  crunch  of  pine  needles  under  his  own 
feet  and  sometimes  the  long,  far-off  howl 
of  one  of  the  dogs.  Suddenly  Yates  stiff¬ 
ened.  A  chill  ran  down  his  back  beneath 
his  heavy  mackinaw;  his  stomach  flut¬ 
tered.  He  had  been  so  busy  thinking  how 
dark  it  was  he  had  forgotten  to  listen  for 
the  sounds  of  the  men  ahead  of  him.  Now 
everything  was  quiet.  He  opened  his 
mouth  to  call  his  father  when  somebody 
spoke. 

“Might  as  well  sit  a  minute,  boys,  Sal’ll 
run  him  back  to  us.  Wind’s  blowing  her 
way  so  she’ll  know  right  where  we’re  at.” 

Yates  did  not  recognize  the  voice.  It 
was  not  his  father’s  nor  his  Uncle  Jessie’s. 
So  it  had  to  be  the  new  man,  the  one 
he  had  never  seen  before  tonight.  His 
name  was  Lyman. 

“Yates?”  The  voice  was  deep  and 
slow.  It  was  his  father’s.  “Over  here, 
son.” 

Yates  reached  his  hand  in  the  direction 
of  the  voice.  Someone  took  it  so  suddenly 
Yates  recoiled  slightly  in  surprise.  It  was 
his  father. 

“Sit  down,  son.”  His  father  pushed 
aim  gently  down  toward  a  log  and  sat 
aeside  him.  Yates  sat  close  to  his  father 
eaning  into  the  folds  of  his  father’s 


heavy  coat.  He  could  feel  him  breathing. 
Yates  felt  very  tired  and  very  happy: 
happy  to  be  up  so  late  and  happy  to  be 
warm  and  rest.  But  most  of  all  he  was 
happy  to  be  there  at  all.  His  mother  had 
not  wanted  him  to  come,  but  his  father 
had  insisted,  and  he  was  really  there  at 
last.  His  mother  had  made  him  wear 
extra  socks  and  pajamas  under  his  pants. 
The  pajamas  felt  funny.  They  filled  his 
pants  and  made  it  hard  to  bend  his  knees. 
He  tried  bending  his  legs  under  the  log 
beneath  him  and  felt  them  straighten  out 
in  front  of  him  as  if  pushed  by  springs 
under  his  knee  caps. 

Yates  felt  his  father’s  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  pulling  him  into  the  loose, 
heavy  coat.  He  wanted  to  let  himself  be 
drawn  into  the  warmth  of  his  father’s 
coat,  and  he  knew  the  other  men  could 
not  see  him  in  the  dark;  but  he  felt  em¬ 
barrassed.  His  father  sensed  the  slight 
hesitation  and  let  his  breath  out  heavily. 
This  did  not  mean  his  father  was  angry 
or  even  annoyed.  It  meant  he  did  not 
understand.  His  father’s  hand  still  re¬ 
mained  on  his  shoulder.  He  was  glad  for 
that.  He  wanted  to  tell  his  father  he  was 
sorry. 

“You’re  not  too  cold?,”  his  father  asked. 
Yates  shook  his  head,  forgetting  the  dark 
ness.  His  father’s  big  hand  squeezed  his 

shoulder. 

“God,  it’s  cold.”  It  was  his  Uncle  Jes¬ 
sie’s  voice.  He  had  a  moustache.  Yates 
could  hear  his  Uncle  Jessie  rummaging 
through  the  pockets  of  his  coat.  He  heard 
the  rasp  of  a  zipper,  and  his  uncle  said 
“Damn”  under  his  breath.  He  was  look¬ 
ing  for  something. 

“Lyman,  you  see  the  forked  stick  over 
there?,”  his  uncle’s  voice  asked. 

Mr.  Lyman  slapped  his  coat  and  shuf¬ 
fled  his  feet.  He  was  sitting  on  the  end 
of  the  log  beyond  Yate’s  father.  “Care- 
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ful,”  Lyman  said.  Yates  felt  the  log  lift 
slightly  as  Lyman  leaned  forward.  Every¬ 
thing  was  quiet  for  a  second,  and  then 
his  father  leaned  forward  saying  some¬ 
thing  Yates  did  not  hear.  There  was  a 
soft  popping  noise,  and  his  nose  filled 
with  a  strong,  burning  odor.  His  father 
shifted  his  weight  and  swallowed,  and 
then  the  smell  was  gone.  Yates  tugged  his 
father’s  coat.  “Don't  tell  your  mother, 
son;  she  wouldn’t  understand,’’  his  father 
said  softly.  One  of  the  other  men  snick¬ 
ered.  His  father  coughed. 

“Promise,  son?” 

“I  promise.” 

Yates  did  not  know  why  his  father 
should  want  to  keep  something  from  his 
mother,  but  he  was  glad  to  do  him  a 
favor  to  make  up  for  being  embarrassed 
when  his  father  had  tried  to  pull  him  into 
the  coat.  Yates  would  do  anything  his 
father  asked,  even  tell  his  mother  a  story, 
but  what  had  his  father  drunk  that  was 
so  bad  his  mother  must  not  know  about 
it?  The  smell:  she  would  not  like  the 
smell  (it  was  so  strong  and  burning). 
She  did  not  like  the  smell  of  the  dogs  or 
the  smell  of  gun  oil  in  her  pantry.  But 
the  smell  was  not  bad  enough  for  his 
father  to  make  him  promise  not  to  tell. 
Yet  why  should  his  father  not  want  her 
to  find  out? 

“Thar  she  is!”  Yates  heard  Mr.  Lyman 
jump.  “She’s  headed  this  way  and  she’s 
got  old  Zip  up." 

Yates  strained  to  hear.  At  first  noth¬ 
ing — then  the  long  wail  of  a  dog.  Sal  was 
coming  their  way.  Her  howl  sounded  far- 
off  and  lonely,  but  her  high  wailing  cry 
meant  she  was  chasing  something.  Old 
Zip  was  a  coon  and  Sal  would  run  him 
their  way — she  was  a  good  coon  dog  (his 
Uncle  Jessie  had  said  so). 

“She’s  flushed  him  sure  as  shooting.” 
The  excitement  in  his  father’s  voice 
thrilled  him.  He  shut  his  eyes  tight  to 
listen  for  Sal.  Her  wail  was  closer,  and 


he  could  begin  to  hear  her  crashing 
through  the  undergrowth.  She  was  very 
close  now.  Suddenly  her  wail  changed  to 
a  keen  whine,  and  she  sounded  hurt. 

“He’s  treed,”  his  father  shouted,  jump¬ 
ing  from  the  log  and  almost  upsetting 
Yates. 

“Let’s  go,  son."  His  father  grabbed  him 
by  the  sleeve,  hurrying  him  forward.  A 
flood  of  light  blinded  him  momentarily, 
and  he  stumbled,  but  his  father  gripped 
him  tight.  Mr.  Lyman  had  turned  on  the 
electric  lantern  at  last.  Yates  was  almost 
surprized  to  really  find  himself  in  the 
woods.  The  trees  looked  very  thick,  and 
he  could  not  see  the  sky.  Shadows  were 
everywhere.  His  own  was  thick  and  short 
in  the  glare  of  the  lantern.  He  glanced  up 
at  his  father.  He  looked  almost  as  tall  as 
the  pines.  The  light  flickered  across  the 
sides  of  his  father’s  face.  His  eyes  looked 
red  in  the  light,  and  he  was  excited.  Yates 
felt  himself  swept  along  with  the  three 
men  toward  some  spot  beyond  the  light 
where  Sal  whined  furiously.  Something — 
a  briar — caught  his  leg.  He  felt  it  sting 
even  through  the  pajamas,  but  he  could 
not  stop.  His  leg  pulled  free,  and  he 
scuffled  up  a  little  rise  as  his  father  jerked 
him  forward.  His  feet  left  the  ground  for 
an  instant,  and  then  he  stood  firm  on  a 
flat  bed  of  pine  needles.  Sal  danced  be¬ 
fore  him  in  the  light,  whining  and  jump¬ 
ing  as  high  as  she  could  up  the  base  of 
a  pine.  He  looked  again  at  his  father.  He 
was  bent  forward,  his  chin  up,  gazing 
hard  into  the  shadows  above  his  head. 

“Let  me  see  the  light.”  Yates’  father 
grabbed  the  lantern  from  Mr.  Lyman 
and  swung  the  light  beam  in  an  arc  across 
the  tree  top. 

“There  he  is.  Low  to  the  left.”  His 
father  swung  the  beam  back  and  stopped 
it  short.  Mr.  Lyman  whistled.  Sal  was 
going  crazy. 

“See  him,  Yates?  Look  where  my  fin¬ 
ger’s  pointing.  Way  out  on  the  big  limb. 
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Sec  him?”  Yates  sighted  down  the  line 
of  his  father’s  arm  and  finger  like  a  gun. 
Something  moved  on  a  lower  limb.  The 
coon.  Yates  could  see  him  perched  there, 
feet  drawn  under  him  and  sides  heaving. 
He  looked  for  the  coon’s  eyes.  They 
glinted  in  the  light  beneath  his  black 
mask.  You  could  always  tell  a  coon  by 
his  mask:  like  a  thief,  but  coons  were 
very  clean. 

“Grab  Sal,  Lyman.  Coon’s  liable  to 
tear  her  up  if  they  get  in  a  tangle,”  his 
father  explained.  “He  can  be  mean  as  a 
tiger  when  he’s  cornered.” 

“I’ll  get  him,  Jessie,  you  hold  the  light.” 
Yates’  father  handed  over  the  light  and 
stepped  into  the  shadows.  “Keep  it  right 
in  his  eyes.”  Yates  heard  him  scratch 
for  a  second  in  the  brush  beyond  the 
light.  Then  he  emerged  with  a  straight 
limb  longer  than  Yates  himself.  “This 
ought  to  do,”  his  father  said  smiling  and 
pretending  to  draw  back  for  a  swing  at 
Yates. 

Yates  smiled  back.  His  father  winked 
and  turned  to  shinny  up  the  pine.  He 
dropped  the  stick  and  hollered  to  Jessie  to 
hand  it  to  him  when  he  got  up.  His 
father  reached  the  low  limb  the  coon  was 
on  and  looked  back  down,  shielding  his 
eyes  from  the  light.  Jessie  threw  the  stick 
up.  His  father  caught  it  in  one  hand  and 
shouted,  “Get  ready,  boys.”  His  uncle 
patted  the  barrel  of  the  gun  he  carried 
under  his  right  arm.  “Case  the  fall  don’t 
stun  him,”  his  uncle  said. 

“Here  goes,”  his  father  called.  He  was 
-traddling  the  limb  halfway  out  to  the 
:oon.  There  was  a  crash,  a  dark  falling 
llur,  and  a  thud.  Mr.  Lyman  released 
sal  and  sprang  forward.  “He’s  stunned!” 
essie  shined  the  light  square  on  the  coon, 
de  lay  flat  against  the  dark  background 
>f  pine  needles,  his  eyes  closed.  One  long 
ooth  stuck  out  glistening  in  the  light. 

“Is  he  dead?”  Yates  hoped  not. 

“Just  stunned,”  his  uncle  answered. 


Yates  turned  his  head  from  the  coon  in 
time  to  see  his  father  drop  from  the  tree. 

“We’ll  give  him  one  more  good  sock 
so  he  don’t  wake  up  ’til  he’s  supposed  to.” 
Yates  winced  as  his  father  sent  the  stick 
thudding  against  the  motionless  lump. 
“Don’t  worry,  son.  He’ll  be  all  right. 
He’s  hard  to  kill.” 

Mr.  Lyman  pulled  a  square  of  canvas 
from  his  coat  and  spread  it  flat  beside 
the  coon.  Then  he  took  the  stick  from 
Yates’  father  and  poked  the  lump  onto 
the  canvas.  He  gathered  the  corners 
around  the  coon  and  tied  them  to  the 
stick.  Yates’  uncle  took  one  end  of  the 
stick,  and  they  hoisted  it  to  their  shoulders 
with  their  load  swinging  between  them 
like  a  hornets’  nest.  Yates’  father  took 
the  lead,  pointing  the  light  just  ahead  of 
him  on  the  ground. 

“Keep  right  behind  me,  son,”  his  father 
said  over  his  shoulder. 

Yates  had  no  idea  what  time  it  was. 
It  had  to  be  very  late.  He  had  never  been 
up  that  late  before,  except  maybe  the 
night  his  grandmother  had  been  sick.  He 
thought  of  his  mother  bent  over  her  bed 
tired  and  worried.  His  father  had  not 
been  there.  He  had  no  idea  where  they 
were  either  or  how  far  they  were  from  the 
pickup.  He  couldn’t  even  tell  which  direc¬ 
tion  Skeleton  Creek  lay.  But  his 
father  knew.  He  did  not  have  to  worry, 
he  had  only  to  follow  his  father,  and  they 
would  soon  be  home.  He  was  getting 
very  sleepy.  They  walked  a  long  time. 
Once  his  father  looked  back  to  tell  him 
to  watch  out  for  a  hole,  and  once  they 
stopped  to  see  an  owl.  The  owl  hooted 
when  Yates’  father  shined  the  light  on 
him  and  blinked  his  saucer  eyes.  After 
they  had  seen  the  owl,  Yates  had  less 
trouble  keeping  his  eyes  open. 

His  father  stopped  abruptly,  and  Yates 
almost  bumped  into  his  back.  They  had 
broken  from  the  woods  into  a  clearing. 
A  narrow  logging  road  a  few  feet  below 
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him  wound  its  way  through  the  pines  like 
a  giant,  flat  snake.  Yates’  father  shuffled 
sideways  down  the  red  bank,  digging  the 
edges  of  his  boots  into  the  clay.  He  held 
the  light  almost  directly  on  Yates’  muddy 
tennis  shoes  and  guided  him  down  the 
bank  with  his  outstretched  hand.  Yates 
jumped  the  last  foot  of  the  way  catching 
his  father’s  neck  and  swinging  himself 
onto  the  flat  roadbed.  His  father  held  the 
light  while  his  Uncle  Jessie  and  Mr.  Ly¬ 
man  scrambled  down  the  bank. 

“Your  mother’s  going  to  skin  us,”  his 
father  said.  “It’s  almost  three  o’clock.” 

Yates  tried  to  wink  back  at  his  father, 
but  both  eyes  shut,  and  he  only  blinked. 
His  father  laughed.  He  shined  the  light 
up  the  old  road,  and  the  red  reflector  on 
the  pickup  flashed  the  signal  back  at  them. 

They  reached  the  truck,  and  Mr.  Ly¬ 
man  and  his  Uncle  lowered  the  coon  into 
the  back.  Mr.  Lyman  dropped  the  tail¬ 
gate  and  climbed  in.  He  kicked  the 
canvas  heap  to  make  sure  the  coon  was 
still  out  and  sat  down  on  a  coca-cola 
crate  on  the  far  side  of  the  truck.  Yates 
could  see  Mr.  Lyman  plainly  in  the  light. 
His  hair  was  tousled,  and  his  face  was 
black  with  short  whiskers.  The  shoulders 
of  his  bulky  hunting  coat  pouched  up 
toward  his  ears  and  made  it  look  as  if  his 
head  sat  squarely  on  his  shoulders  with¬ 
out  any  neck  in  between.  There  was 
something  about  Mr.  Lyman  that  Yates 
did  not  like. 

His  uncle  broke  the  shotgun  breech  and 
slipped  the  two  good  shells  from  the  bar¬ 
rels.  He  handed  the  gun  to  Mr.  Lyman 
and  climbed  into  the  cab  beneath  the 
steering  wheel.  Yates  scrambled  in  next 
and  his  father  followed.  The  engine 
roared,  and  the  truck  jerked  forward. 
Yates  laughed  when  the  truck  dipped  in 
a  rut  and  threw  his  father’s  hat  from  his 
head. 

“Are  we  going  to  keep  him?”  Yates 
asked. 


“Who?” 

“The  coon.  Can  we  take  him  home? 
We  caught  him.”  Yates  held  his  breath. 

“Your  mother  would  have  a  fit.  Ly¬ 
man’s  going  to  take  him.” 

“Will  he  kill  him?” 

“No.  Not  right  away.” 

“He’ll  be  all  right  then?” 

“Yes  he  should.  .  .  .”  His  father  hesi¬ 
tated  and  let  out  his  breath  slowly.  “I’m 
afraid  he  will  die  eventually.  Lyman  has 
a  cage  for  him.  But  you  can’t  keep  a  coon 
in  a  cage.  He  won’t  eat.  He’s  a  wild  I 
thing.  When  you  take  an  animal  that’s 
got  the  swamps  and  pines  in  his  blood 
and  cage  him  up — he’s  sure  to  die.” 

“Then  we  have  to  take  him  and  .  .  . 
let  him  loose.” 

“He’s  promised  to  Lyman.  I  tell  you 
what;  tomorrow  morning  we’ll  go  over  to 
Lyman’s  and  see  the  coon.  He  ought  to 
be  awake  by  then.” 

Yates  was  silent.  He  wanted  desperately 
to  go. 

“Well?” 

“I  can’t.  I  have  to  go  to  church.” 

“Your  mother  said  you  had  to  go, 
huh?” 

“Yes  sir,  but  if  you’ll  just.  .  .  .” 

“We  can  go  tomorrow  evening  then.” 

“Promise?” 

“I  promise.” 

Sandwiched  between  his  uncle  and  his 
father  Yates  felt  warm  and  sleepy.  His 
eyelids  grew  heavy  and  he  drooped  his 
head  toward  his  father’s  chest.  His  father 
lifted  his  arm  around  Yates’  shoulder  and 
began  whistling  in  a  low,  soft  tone.  His 
father’s  whistling  and  the  rocking  of  the 
truck  soothed  and  lulled  him.  It  was  al¬ 
most  three  o’clock,  his  father  had  said. 

"Where  have  you  been,  Mr.  Sparks?  It’s 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning.” 

“I  told  you  we  would  be  late,  Dot.  We 
didn’t  get  started  ’til.  .  .  .” 

The  voices  sounded  far  off  and  hollow. 

( Continued  on  page  22) 
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Yates  tried  to  open  his  eyes,  but  the  lids 
were  too  heavy.  He  felt  his  father's  arm 
pressed  behind  his  legs  and  back.  He 
heard  his  mother  say  “drinking”  and 
something  about  Mr.  Lyman.  She  did 
not  like  him,  either.  She  sounded  angry. 
Yates  hoped  she  was  angry  at  Mr.  Lyman 
and  not  at  his  father.  He  felt  himself  be¬ 
ing  carried  up  some  steps,  and  then  the 
voices  faded,  and  there  was  a  clean  smell, 
and  he  was  sinking  into  the  warmth. 

A  light  flashed  somewhere  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.  Yates  watched  his  hands:  they 
opened  and  closed  in  front  of  him;  his 
right  hand  swung  beyond  his  left  and 
clamped  shut;  then  his  left  hand  relaxed 
and  swung  past  his  right  hand  and 
clamped  shut  again.  He  felt  nothing — 
neither  the  weight  of  his  body  nor  the 
pressure  of  his  closed  fingers  against  the 
palms  of  his  hands — but  he  was  afraid 
of  falling.  He  could  see  himself  clearly 
now:  feet  dangling  free,  arms  stretched 
upward  hiding  his  ears,  face  staring  into 
the  top  of  the  tree.  He  tried  to  look  at  his 
face  to  see  if  he  were  afraid,  but  the  face 
was  not  quite  real;  the  face  had  his  fea¬ 
tures — his  nose  and  mouth  and  eyes — but 
they  had  not  settled;  the  face  was  still 
forming,  forming,  he  thought,  into  an 
expression  of  fear.  He  could  feel  no  wind, 
but  he  watched  his  body  begin  to  swing. 
His  legs  swung  gently  at  first,  then  higher 
and  higher  until  his  body  stood  straight 
out  from  the  limb.  Somebody  was  shaking 
the  tree,  and  he  was  going  to  fall! 

“Darling,  it's  almost  church  time.”  His 
mother  stood  over  the  bed  shaking  him. 
“Were  you  having  a  bad  dream?  You 
were  right  on  the  edge  of  your  bed.”  Llis 
mother  knelt  beside  him  and  smoothed 
the  hair  back  from  his  eyes. 

“Do  I  have  to  go  this  morning?  I 
want  to  go  back  to  sleep.” 

“You’ve  missed  Sunday  School  already. 
I  let  you  sleep  late.  It  wouldn’t  be  right 
to  miss  church  too,  now  would  it?” 


Yates  kicked  the  blankets  back  and  sat  on 
the  edge  of  the  bed.  He  felt  a  dullness  be¬ 
hind  his  eyes. 

“If  you  hurry  I’ve  got  pancakes,”  his 
mother  called.  Yates  dressed  in  a  hurry. 
He  wanted  to  make  sure  his  father  had 
not  forgotten  his  promise.  When  he  had 
finished  and  put  on  his  brown  and  yellow 
bow  tie,  he  rushed  from  the  bedroom 
and  bounded  down  the  steps  two  at  a 
time.  He  could  hear  his  mother  in  the 
kitchen.  He  hoped  his  father  was  still 
eating  breakfast,  but  he  knew  it  was  late. 
He  stopped  long  enough  to  pick  his  little 
white  Bible  up  from  the  buffet,  then 
shoved  the  swinging  door  open  and  en¬ 
tered  the  kitchen.  His  mother  was  alone. 
The  extra  set  of  dirty  dishes  on  the  table 
confirmed  his  fears. 

“Your  father  said  to  tell  you  he’ll  see 
you  at  supper.”  His  father  had  not  for¬ 
gotten  then.  Still  Yates  wished  his  father 
could  be  there  to  tell  him  himself. 

“Where  did  he  go?”  Yates  asked. 

“He  said  he  was  going  to  Lyman’s  to 
work  on  his  car  and  that  he  would  be 
back  for  supper.  Now  that’s  all  I  know. 
Hurry  up  or  we’ll  be  late.” 

Yates’  mother  drove  in  silence  to  the 
church.  She  did  not  ask  about  the  hunt 
or  say  anything  more  about  his  father. 
Once  Yates  started  to  tell  her  about  the 
coon  and  his  father’s  promise.  But  he  de¬ 
cided  not  to  risk  it,  and  only  said  “oh  .  .  . 
nothing”  when  his  mother  sensed  that  he 
had  something  to  say. 

The  church  parking  lot  was  almost  full 
when  they  arrived,  but  his  mother  finally 
found  space  for  the  old  car.  Yates  climbed 
out  slowly  and  went  around  to  open  the 
door  for  his  mother.  He  had  to  mind  his 
manners  on  Sunday,  especially  since  he 
had  missed  Sunday  School.  But  his 
mother  was  already  out  and  headed  to¬ 
ward  the  church. 

“I  hope  we  aren’t  too  late,”  she  said, 
stopping  to  fish  in  her  purse  for  a  dime. 
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“Here.  This  is  for  the  plate.” 

Yates  shoved  the  heavy  door  inward 
(they  always  used  the  same  door)  and 
stepped  forward  to  hold  it  back  while 
his  mother  entered.  The  church  was  cool, 
and  he  could  smell  the  flowers  on  the 
altar.  He  kept  his  eyes  on  the  green 
carpeting  and  marched  behind  his  mother. 
She  slid  into  their  regular  place  and  said 
“good  morning”  to  Miss  Tate.  The  old 
lady  answered  in  a  voice  loud  enough  for 
the  whole  congregation  to  hear: 

“Morning,  Mrs.  Sparks.  How’s  my  boy 
this  morning?” 

She  had  to  be  looking  at  him  now. 
Yates  felt  his  mother  poke  him  and 
looked  up.  “Fine,”  he  managed  to 
whisper.  But  the  old  lady  had  not  heard, 
and  his  expression  conveyed  only  the  dis¬ 
comfort  of  his  embarrassment. 

“Sick?”  she  fairly  shouted.  “Why, 
sweetheart,  what’s  the  matter  with.  .  .  .” 

The  organist  began  to  play  and  Miss 
Tate’s  words  were  obscured  by  the  heavy 
music.  His  mother  smiled  at  Miss  Tate. 
Reverend  Hardy  had  not  come  out  yet  to 
take  his  place  behind  the  lectern  so  noth¬ 
ing  blocked  Yates’  view  of  the  organist 
except  the  short  green  drape  hanging 
from  a  brass  rail  behind  the  altar.  The 
drape  hid  her  feet  and  the  bench  she  sat 
on,  but  Yates  could  still  watch  her  shoul¬ 
ders  and  head  bob  and  sway  with  the 
music.  Sometimes,  when  she  played  on 
the  extreme  end  of  the  keybord,  he  could 
see  her  hands,  white  and  tiny.  Behind 
the  organ,  against  the  front  wall  of  the 
church  stood  huge  brass  pipes.  They 
looked  like  giant  golden  whistles  standing 
on  end  in  a  single  rank  against  the  wall. 
The  organist  hunched  forward,  and  rich 
music  rumbled  in  waves  through  the 
church.  Yates  felt  the  back  of  his  pew 
shake.  He  hoped  the  organist  would  play 
“Onward  Christian  Soldiers.”  Whenever 
she  played  it,  her  body  swayed  so  much 
she  looked  like  she  was  riding  a  horse. 


“Onward  Christian  Soldiers”  was  “stir¬ 
ring”  his  mother  had  said. 

The  music  subsided,  and  the  choir  be¬ 
gan  filing  in  through  a  door  opening  onto 
one  side  of  the  altar.  When  the  last  white 
robe  emerged,  Reverend  Hardy  stepped 
forward  in  his  long  black  robe.  The 
choir  stood  before  their  seats  on  each  side 
of  the  organ,  but  Yates  could  not  see 
their  chairs  for  the  green  drape.  Rev¬ 
erend  Hardy’s  big  chair  stood  in  front  of 
the  drape  behind  the  lectern.  It  looked 
like  a  carved  throne.  Reverend  Hardy 
stepped  quickly  from  the  door  to  his  chair. 
His  mouth  was  drawn  tight,  and  he  had 
dark  shadows  around  his  eyes.  Yates 
would  remember  to  tell  his  father  that 
Reverend  Hardy  looked  like  a  bird.  His 
father  would  laugh,  but  his  mother  must 
not  hear. 

When  Reverend  Hardy  was  seated  the 
choir  master  gave  a  signal  and  the  choir 
sat  together.  The  organist  dropped  her 
hands  beside  her,  and  the  music  lingered 
until  Reverend  Hardy  stepped  forward 
to  stand  behind  the  lectern. 

“Let  us  pray.” 

When  Reverend  Hardy  finished,  he  be¬ 
gan  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  As  soon  as  he  had 
prayed  “Our  Father  Who  art”  the  con¬ 
gregation  joined  in.  Yates  only  mumbled 
the  words,  but  he  said  “kingdom,”  “pow¬ 
er,”  and  “glory”  in  a  strong  voice  so  that 
his  mother  would  think  he  had  been 
paying  attention  all  along. 

Reverend  Hardy  opened  the  big  book 
before  him — the  Bible — and  began  to  read. 
Yates  would  have  liked  to  understand 
what  he  was  saying  but  many  of  the 
words  were  strange  and  Reverend  Hardy 
read  very  fast  and  did  not  sound  like  him¬ 
self.  Yates  caught  the  word  “mote”  and 
it  was  in  somebody’s  eye.  But  he  did  not 
understand  what  a  mote  was  or  how  big 
it  was  or  how  it  got  there.  The  Bible  was 
very  hard. 

Reverend  Hardy  shut  the  Bible  and 
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then  looked  up  slowly  at  the  congregation. 
He  let  his  eyes  wander  over  the  whole 
church  and  kept  his  mouth  drawn  tight. 
Yates  was  afraid  he  was  going  to  look  at 
him;  but  Reverend  Hardy  lifted  his  eyes 
before  he  reached  Yates’  pew  and  made 
a  little  upward  sweep  with  his  hands. 
Everyone  stood,  and  Reverend  Hardy  be¬ 
gan  the  responsive  reading.  There  was 
the  word  “mote”  again,  and  the  story  was 
about  two  brothers. 

Yates  watched  the  organist.  She  read 
a  little  while,  then  put  her  own  book 
down  and  turned  back  to  the  organ. 
When  the  congregation  had  finished  their 
last  response,  she  hunched  her  shoulders 
and  music  filled  the  room.  Yates  did  not 
recognize  the  song  at  first.  It  was  not 
“Onward  Christian  Soldiers.”  But  when 
the  congregation  began  singing  “whis-sss- 
per-ing  hope,  whis-sss-per-ing  hope”  he 
remembered  it. 

The  harmony  was  thrilling.  He  felt  the 
floor  quiver. 

“Like  the  an-gels  sweet  song,  like  the 
an-gels’  sweet  song,” 

Yates  looked  at  his  mother.  Her  face 
was  flushed. 

“Jesus,  Thy  love,” 

He  loved  to  hear  her  sing.  She  sang 
like  an  angel. 

“Jesus,  Thy  love,” 

He  wished  his  father  could  hear  her. 

“Is  sweet  music,  sweet  music  to  me-e-e.” 

Reverend  Hardy  stopped  them  with  his 
hand  after  the  first  verse.  While  every¬ 
body  was  standing  he  began  the  Apostles’ 
Creed  and  the  congregation  joined  in. 
Yates  knew  it  by  heart.  It  had  taken  a 
long  time  to  learn. 

“Whis-sss-per-ing  hope,”  Miss  Tate  was 
still  singing  the  hymn.  Yates  wondered 
if  Reverend  Hardy  could  hear  her.  He 
was  standing  with  both  hands  on  the 
edge  of  the  lectern  looking  over  every¬ 
body’s  head.  There  was  no  way  to  tell. 

“Like  the  angels’  sweet.  .  .  .”  Yates  felt 


a  laugh  rising  up  in  him.  He  tried  tc 
swallow  it,  but  he  could  not  prevent  a 
giggle  from  escaping.  He  felt  his  mother’s 
hand  squeezing  his  shoulder.  The  laugh 
was  gone.  His  mother  turned  toward 
Miss  Tate  and  showed  her  the  place  in 
the  back  of  the  hymnal.  She  stopped 
singing  and  joined  in  the  Creed,  her  voice 
rising  with  each  word. 

“I  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
the  Communion.  .  .  .”  Yates  had  never 
understood  this  part.  How  could  he  be 
a  Methodist  and  believe  in  the  Holy  Cath¬ 
olic  Church? 

“.  .  .  and  the  life  everlasting.  Amen.” 

Almost  before  Yates  had  opened  his 
eyes  three  ushers  scurried  down  the  aisle 
to  his  left.  They  met  four  more  ushers 
at  the  altar,  and  each  one  picked  up  a 
collection  plate.  Reverend  Hardy  said  a 
short  prayer,  and  the  ushers  scattered  to 
pass  the  plates  to  all  parts  of  the  church. 
Yates  hardly  had  time  to  find  the  dime 
his  mother  had  given  him  before  an  usher 
handed  him  the  heavy  wooden  plate.  He 
held  his  hand  high  and  poured  the  dime 
into  the  plate,  letting  it  ring  as  it  hit. 
Then  passed  the  plate  to  his  mother.  She 
was  frowning  at  him.  His  mother  had 
said  that  Reverend  Hardy  liked  to  take 
up  the  collection  as  quickly  as  possible; 
he  did  not  like  to  emphasize  the  collec¬ 
tion.  And  he  never  said  the  word  “money” 
from  the  pulpit. 

Yates  knew  what  followed  the  collec¬ 
tion:  it  was  the  part  of  the  service  he 
dreaded  most;  the  sermon.  He  could  not 
close  his  eyes  during  the  sermon,  but  he 
was  not  allowed  to  look  around  the 
church  either.  He  had  to  sit  still  and  be¬ 
have  the  whole  time.  Reverend  Hardy 
rose  from  his  throne  and  walked  slowly 
to  the  pulpit.  He  gripped  the  sides  of  the 
lectern  and  slowly  raised  his  eyes.  His 
mouth  was  drawn  tight.  It  was  a  long 
time  before  he  spoke: 

“Brethren,  we  are  gathered  in  the  house 
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He  said  he  was  God,  and  asked 
For  money — to  aid  God’s  work. 

I  asked  him  his  job,  and  he  glared  at  me; 
Having  no  sense  of  humor. 


of  our  Lord  to  gain  new  radiance  by  His 
light  which  we  receive  here.  Neither  the 
trials  nor  tribulations,  nor  vicissitudes  of 
life.  .  .  .”  Yates  had  heard  “trials  and 
tribulations”  before,  but  “vicissitudes”  was 
a  new  word.  Perhaps  a  mote  was  a  vic¬ 
issitude. 

Reverend  Hardy’s  voice  rose,  and  he 
leaned  forward  over  the  lectern.  He  was 
saying  something  important.  Yates  looked 
at  his  mother;  she  was  nodding  her  head 
slightly.  He  glanced  quickly  over  the  con¬ 
gregation.  Heads  bobbed  everywhere. 
Even  Miss  Tate’s  face  looked  intent.  Yates 
tried  to  concentrate,  but  all  he  could  think 
about  was  when  the  sermon  would  be 
over.  He  wanted  his  father  to  be  there. 
He  would  have  told  him  how  long  it 
would  be  before  church  was  over,  and 
after  church  they  would  go  to  Mr.  Ly¬ 
man’s  to  see  the  coon.  He  wondered  why 
his  father  never  came  with  them  to 
church.  Was  it  really  a  sin  not  to  go  to 
church?  It  was  worse  than  not  going  to 
Sunday  School.  If  it  was  a  sin  his  father 
would  go  to  hell  when  he  died — unless  he 
was  sorry  for  what  he  had  done.  But 
how  could  not  going  to  church  be  bad 
enough  to  make  a  person  go  to  hell?  His 
father  was  a  good  man.  Wasn’t  that  what 
going  to  church  was  for — to  make  every¬ 
body  good?  Then  if  his  father  was  good 
it  was  all  right  for  him  not  to  go  to 
church.  His  mother  had  said  that  it  would 
be  “nice”  if  his  father  came  to  church 
with  them.  She  had  not  said  it  would  be 
a  sin  if  he  didn’t.  It  would  just  be  “nice” 
if  he  did.  And  surely  his  father  would 


know  if  it  was  a  sin  not  to  go  to  church. 
He  would  not  do  something  if  he  knew 
it  was  a  sin. 

Reverend  Hardy  was  pointing  at  the 
congregation  now  and  shaking  his  finger. 
Yates  slid  down  in  his  seat.  He  won¬ 
dered  if  Reverend  Hardy’s  hand  looked 
like  the  one  that  had  written  on  the  wall 
in  the  Bible. 

Yates  heard  someone  sigh,  and  Miss 
Tate  shuffled  her  feet.  Reverend  Hardy 
was  talking  slowly  now  and  he  was  al¬ 
most  smiling.  There  was  a  slight  shudder 
throughout  the  congregation.  The  sermon 
was  almost  over.  Yates  gritted  his  teeth; 
he  had  to  sit  still  a  moment  longer.  Then 
the  music  came:  a  few  slow,  deep  notes. 
Reverend  Hardy  raised  his  hands  above 
his  head — like  Jesus — and  bowed  his  head 
and  said  the  Benediction.  The  choir  sang 
“Amen”  and  church  was  over. 

Yates’  mother  usually  remained  behind 
to  talk  to  Reverend  Hardy.  Today  she 
did  not  wait  but  hurried  Yates  to  the 
car  without  speaking  to  a  soul. 

It  was  black  dark,  and  they  had  long 
finished  supper  before  Yates  began  to 
fear  that  his  father  might  not  return  in 
time.  His  mother  had  hardly  spoken  to 
him  all  afternoon,  and  during  supper  she 
had  eaten  little  and  jumped  every  time 
she  heard  a  car  on  the  highway  in  front 
of  the  house.  But  now  she  was  quietly 
sewing  and  seemed  to  hear  nothing.  She 
had  left  a  clean  plate  on  the  table,  and 
the  black  coffee  pot  still  bubbled  on  the 
stove. 

Yates  was  getting  sleepy.  It  was  not 
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late,  but  he  was  worn  out  from  the  night 
before. 

"Your  father’s  going  to  be  late,”  his 
mother  said.  She  dropped  her  sewing 
and  went  into  the  kitchen.  Yates  followed 
and  sat  at  the  table  watching  her  replace 
the  clean  dishes  in  the  pantry.  She  poured 
herself  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  and  dumped 
the  rest  of  the  pot  into  the  sink.  Then  she 
ran  cool  water  in  the  coffee  pot,  slushed  it 
around  and  poured  it  off  into  the  sink. 
She  put  the  coffee  pot  on  a  shelf  over  the 
sink  and  sat  down  across  from  him  at  the 
table.  He  watched  her  blowing  into  the 
steaming  cup  and  sucking  the  hot  coffee 
into  her  mouth.  Yates  let  his  eyes  wander 
to  the  screen  door  that  opened  onto  the 
back  porch.  He  peered  into  the  darkness. 
Something  had  attracted  his  attention. 
Had  he  heard  a  car?  His  mother  put 
down  the  coffee  cup,  spilling  a  little  on 
the  white  table  cloth.  She  seemed  to  hear 
something  too. 

“Here’s  your  Daddy,”  she  said;  her 
voice  was  so  low  Yates  almost  did  not 
hear. 

Yates  heard  the  rumble  of  the  pickup 
in  the  driveway.  Two  beams  of  light 
flashed  through  the  side  windows  of  the 
kitchen  and  spotted  the  far  wall.  His 
father  was  home. 

Before  Yates  could  get  to  his  feet  his 
mother  bolted  toward  the  door. 

“You  stay  put,”  she  almost  hollered. 

Yates  watched  his  mother  open  the  door 
and  disappear  into  the  darkness.  He 
heard  the  bump  of  a  car  door,  and  then 
there  was  silence.  The  two  patches  of 
light  still  blotched  the  wall.  Yates  stepped 
to  the  window,  but  he  could  see  nothing 
except  the  top  of  one  huge  oak  hanging 
over  the  two  circles  of  light  like  a  storm 
cloud.  The  screen  door  creaked  and  his 
mother  re-entered. 

“Your  father’s  sick,  Yates.  You  must 
go  straight  to  bed.  Tonight  you  don’t 
have  to.  .  .  .” 


“But  we  were  going  to  Mr.  Lyman’s 
He  promised  to  take  me.” 

“Yates!”  His  mother  spoke  slowly,  hei 
lip  was  quivering  slightly.  “Your  father 
is  sick,  and  he  can’t  take  you  anywhere 
tonight,  and  you  must.  .  .  .” 

Yates  felt  the  tears  rise  in  his  eyes. 
Hadn’t  he  waited  all  day,  through  church 
and  everything?  His  father  had  promised, 
He  was  going — tonight.  Yates  took  a 
step  toward  the  door,  glanced  at  his 
mother,  then  darted  forward  with  his 
hands  straight  out  in  front  of  him.  The 
screen  swung  open,  and  he  jumped  the 
short  step  to  the  cement  porch. 

The  dark  outline  of  the  pickup  was 
barely  visible  beneath  the  yellow  haze  of 
light.  He  looked  over  his  shoulder  to  see 
if  his  mother  had  followed,  but  the  bright 
square  of  light  behind  the  screen  was 
empty.  Yates  found  the  door  open  on  his 
side  of  the  truck  and  scrambled  onto  the 
high  seat.  His  father  sat  on  the  driver’s 
side  hunched  over  the  steering  wheel. 
Yates  could  not  see  his  father’s  face — it 
was  buried  in  his  arms.  He  sat  silent  a 
moment  waiting  for  his  father  to  speak. 
The  truck  reeked  with  the  same  burning 
smell  of  the  night  before. 

“Are  you  sick?  Mother  said  so.”  No 
answer.  Yates  moved  closer  to  his  father 
and  tugged  his  wrinkled  coat. 

“Can  we  still  go  see  the  coon?  You 
promised.” 

There  was  a  stirring  beneath  the  coat. 
His  father  tried  to  sit;  his  hand  slipped 
from  the  steering  wheel,  and  his  head 
banged  forward.  Yates  reached  to  help 
him  but  checked  his  movement  instinc¬ 
tively.  His  father  tried  to  sit  again.  He 
raised  his  head  slowly  and  turned  toward 
Yates  letting  the  side  of  his  face  rest  on 
his  arm.  The  muscles  in  Yates’  leg  tight¬ 
ened.  His  father  stared  directly  at  him, 
but  his  gaze  was  vacant;  he  seemed  un¬ 
aware  that  Yates  sat  beside  him.  His 
eyes  were  dulled  with  a  red  haze  and 
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iis  breath  smelled  sickly  sweet. 

“Yates?”  His  father  sounded  surprised, 
de  spoke  as  if  he  saw  him  for  the  first 
ime.  “What  .  .  .  why  are  you  here?  Go 
o  bed,  Yates,  go  back  in  the  house.” 

“The  coon.  We  were  going  to  Mr. 
.yman’s.  Remember  last  night — you 
jromised.” 

“Go  to  bed,  son.”  He  sounded  funny, 
'ates  could  not  tell  whether  he  was  sad 
r  angry.  “No.  Stay.”  His  father’s  voice 
/as  harsh.  “You  love  your  daddy  don’t 
ou,  son.”  Now  his  voice  was  soft  and 
lmost  pleading.  Yates  did  not  know 
/hat  to  say.  He  inched  back  on  the  seat 
award  the  door.  His  father  caught  him 
y  the  collar.  “You  do,  don’t  you?  No 
latter  what  he  does?”  Yates  stiffened. 
What  has  your  mother  told  you?  What 
id  she  say  about  me?  You  don’t  believe 


what  she  says.  She’s  trying  to  poison.  .  .  .” 
Yates  was  scared.  He  tried  to  slip  from 
his  father’s  grasp,  but  he  could  not 
wrench  free. 

“I  was  at  Lyman’s  today.  No  matter 
what  she  says  I  was  at  Lyman’s.  There 
was  nobody  else.  We  worked  on.  .  .  .” 
Fear  welled  up  in  Yates,  fear  and  some¬ 
thing  else,  a  strange  new  feeling.  He  had 
to  get  away.  He  grabbed  his  father’s  arm 
and  jerked  back  with  all  his  might.  He 
was  free  and  through  the  open  door  and 
on  the  ground.  “Wait  son.  Don’t.  .  .  .” 
Yates  did  not  look  back.  “I’ll  take  you; 
we’ll  go  right  now;  I’ll  never.  .  .  .”  His 
father  was  screaming.  But  Yates  ran.  He 
was  almost  to  the  house.  Tears  flooded 
down  his  cheecks.  He  flung  open  the 
screen  and  plunged  into  the  light.  “Moth¬ 
er!  Mother!”  Where  was  his  mother? 


IIMINI 

( Continued  from  page  9) 
lought  that,  like  a  yogi,  I  must  be  be- 
and  physical  victory  or  defeat.  Perhaps 
e  was  not  thinking  at  all.  In  any  case  he 
ngered  too  long.  Clarence  slipped  the 
et  under  him  and  lifted  him  from  the 
'ater.  He  lay  in  the  net  still  and  glisten- 
ig,  not  understanding  that  he  could  not 
ick  his  tail  and  be  gone.  Suddenly  he 
trashed  violently,  throwing  beads  of  wa- 
r  against  my  face. 

Clarence  swung  the  fish  into  the  boat 
id  put  him  on  the  bottom.  He  was  slim 


through  the  shanks,  tapering  evenly  at 
each  end.  In  back,  the  taper  reversed  into 
a  flaired  forked  tail.  A  spray  of  green 
extended  along  the  length  of  his  back, 
and  all  the  rest  was  silver.  The  engine 
roared,  the  boat  swung  around,  and  we 
sped  down  the  bay  toward  Alicetown.  I 
began  to  feel  my  muscles  again,  and  the 
warmth  of  the  sun.  I  flopped  down  into 
the  bottom  of  the  boat  next  to  my  beauti¬ 
ful  fish,  and  lay  my  head  on  my  brown 
arm,  so  that  the  roar  of  the  motor  and 
the  rush  of  water  were  all  that  I  heard, 
and  we  could  see  each  other  eye  to  eye. 


IN  A  BEAUTIFUL 
PEA-GREEN  BOAT 

( Continued  from  page  15) 
smiling,  and  we  were  all  in  the  pea-green 
boat.  His  arms  were  around  us  as  he 
read. 

I  found  Gilly  sobbing  and  trying  to 
strike  the  match,  and  then  laying  it  on  the 
arm  of  the  sofa  where  it  burned  away  one 
small  hole,  and  then  went  out.  “I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  burn  down  this  house  and  every¬ 
body  in  it,”  and  her  beautiful  blue  eyes 
were  red  with  tears. 

Up  in  Rosa’s  room  the  moonlight,  har- 
vest-moon-light,  came  in  the  window  and 
met  the  yellow  streak  of  light  that  slanted 
in  from  the  door.  Her  hair  slept  on  the 
pillow  and  the  blouse  lay  across  the  dark 
chair  by  her  bed,  one  cuff  a  little  torn  and 
missing  a  button.  And  they  danced  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,  the  moon,  and  they 
danced  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 
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Archive  Festival 


The  ARCHIVE  and  the  English  department  join  in  welcoming  you  to  the  1964 
RCHIVE  FESTIVAL  on  April  16th  at  Duke  University.  Joan  Williams,  Robert 
^atson,  and  Doris  Betts  will  discuss  the  student  poetry  and  stories  appearing  in  this 
>ue.  Fred  Chappell  will  act  as  chairman.  We  urge  all  interested  persons  to  attend  the 
;ternoon  and  evening  sessions. 

Joan  Williams  is  the  author  of  The  Morning  and  the  Evening,  awarded  the  $10,000 
x>k  of  the  Month  Club  John  P.  Marquand  Award.  Originally  from  Alabama,  she  now 
sides  in  Westport,  Connecticut. 

Robert  Watson  has  published  one  widely-praised  volume  of  verse,  A  Paper  Horse, 
iid  has  contributed  poems  to  various  journals  and  magazines.  A  play,  The  Plot  in  the 
alace,  will  appear  soon. 

Doris  Betts,  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  has  published  a  novel,  Tall  Houses  in  Winter, 
:  well  as  a  collection  of  short  stories. 

It  is  Time,  Lord  was  Fred  Chappell’s  first  novel.  He  has  also  published  verse,  articles, 
c;d  stories. 


iheduled  events  for  April  16th  are  as  follows: 


12:30  p.m. 

'•  3:00  p.m. 

8:15  p.m. 


English  Department  luncheon  in  the  Old  Trinity  Room  on  West  Campus. 
Miss  Williams  speaks  in  the  Music  Room  of  East  Duke  building  on  East 
Campus. 

Discussion  and  criticism  of  student  writing  by  Joan  Williams,  Robert 
Watson,  and  Doris  Betts.  Fred  Chappell  will  be  chairman. 
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Confession  of  a  White  Liberal 


“I  want  my  freedom!”  a  man  screams  at  me.  He  frightens  me  because  he  meat 
what  he  says  and  he  believes  what  he  says.  I  think  to  him,  Don’t  push  me,  Man;  I’m  nc 
used  to  being  pushed.  Give  me  a  few  years  to  get  used  to  you  first.  You  never  screame 
that  way  before — not  to  me.  /  didn’t  do  anything  to  hurt  you.  Leave  me  alone.  An 
always  it  is  my  own  hurt  above  his.  I  close  my  eyes  and  my  ears  and  go  on  with  m 
work,  which  is,  after  all,  more  important.  My  mind  instinctively  shuts  out  his  cry. 
think  about  how  all  social  revolutions  are  slow  and  how  it  takes  time.  I  think  aboi 
my  God-given  constitutional  right  to  put  myself  before  all  others,  to  be  an  individua 
I  even  think  about  Nietzsche,  grasping  at  straws.  “I  want  my  freedom!”  he  cries  again 
louder.  My  defense  takes  a  new  direction:  Don’t  you  know  that  nobody  is  really  free 
Democracy  doesn’t  work.  How  can  you  be  so  naive  as  to  believe  in  a  myth  calle 
freedom  ? 

“I  want  my  freedom!”  His  insistence  is  beginning  to  wear  me  down.  I  fall  int 
line  beside  his  wife  who  marches  silently,  carrying  her  youngest  child  in  her  arms, 
begin  to  understand,  to  want  my  own  freedom.  It  is  foolish,  I  tell  myself,  as  I  march  alon 
with  strangers.  Later  I  find  myself  in  a  dimly  lit  office  over  a  funeral  parlor.  It  is  tf 
office  of  the  Chapel  Hill  Freedom  Committee.  A  boy  my  own  age  asks  me  for  a  cigarett 
and  we  smoke  together.  I  can  barely  see  his  eyes  which  begin  to  glisten  out  of  his  fac 
which  is  darker  than  mine.  He  can’t  sleep  at  night,  he  tells  me.  He  sits  in  the  corner  ( 
his  room  and  sings  spirituals  because  he  can’t  sleep.  He  is  afraid  of  himself.  He  does  m 
know  how  much  longer  he  can  restrain  himself  and  allow  himself  to  be  beat  upon,  sp; 
upon,  cursed.  His  whole  body  wants  to  fight  back  and  he  does  not  know  how  muc 
longer  he  can  wait.  I  tell  him  he  must  wait,  that  that  is  the  only  way  he  can  win. 
talk  about  rationality,  means,  ends,  human  fallibility,  the  segregationist  who  canm 
change  the  structured  patterns  of  his  life  in  a  day.  He  knows  all  that,  but  he  doesn’t  fe1 
any  better.  Neither  do  I.  I  am  ashamed  of  my  excuses.  The  next  week  I  sit  in  tl 
streets  and  hear  with  wonder  the  by-standers  yelling,  “Run  ’em  down.”  I  say  quietly, 
want  my  freedom.”  I  watch  as  my  companions  are  beaten  up,  the  coats  ripped  off  the 
backs  by  angry  men,  but  I  am  not  harmed  because  I  am  a  girl,  and  I  am  white  and  prett 
A  crippled  boy  is  thrown  to  the  pavement  on  the  side  of  the  road,  and  even  in  my  fe: 
I  wish  I  too  was  beaten,  because  then  we  at  least  would  all  be  treated  equally.  And  lat< 
that  night  I  lie  huddled  in  my  coat  on  the  cement  floor  of  the  jail  and  listen  to  the  Negri 
white  jokes  that  have  been  passed  down  through  generations  among  my  colored  cell-mate 
Yet  I’ve  never  heard  these  jokes  before.  The  way  they  tell  it,  it  is  the  white  man  w! 
never  gets  to  heaven.  And  I  know  as  I  fall  asleep  that  the  people  that  they  talk  about  i 
the  jokes,  the  Miss  Anns  and  Mr.  Jameses,  have  never  known  the  Southern  Negro,  bi 
they  will.  S.S. 
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Peter  Heilman 


A  Lecture  to  Botany 


Bend  down  a  low  branch  of  a  near-by 
tree  and  pick  a  single  leaf.  Rub  it  be¬ 
tween  thumb  and  forefinger,  or  against 
your  cheek  for  a  more  intimate  sense  of 
its  qualities,  and  feel  the  opposing  textures 
of  opposite  sides.  The  surface  turned  to 
the  sun  is  firm  and  smooth  almost  to 
slickness.  Facing  the  ground  the  leaf  is 
fuzzy  and  indents  easily  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  a  fingernail.  Do  not  confuse  the 
fine  down  of  your  cheek  with  the  fuzz  of 
the  leaf.  A  major  veining  system  issues 
from  the  stem  and  travels  to  each  pointed 
extremity  of  the  leaf.  Successively  smaller 
systems  spread  from  the  larger  and  encom¬ 
pass  one  another,  diminishing  in  symetric- 
ity  as  well  as  size.  The  wanderings  of 
the  minor  veins  resemble  the  cell  structure 
of  some  organic  material  greatly  enlarged, 
or  the  pattern  on  the  back  of  a  small 
alligator. 

When  the  leaf  is  held  horizontally  at 
eye  level,  the  system  of  veins  turns  out 
instead  to  be  a  complex  of  canals,  the 
banks  of  which  slant  down  from  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  leaf  at  about  the  same  angle 
that  the  roofline  of  a  Cape  Cod  cottage 
slants  up,  making  for  dangerous  wading 
for  infant  animals,  should  the  canals  of 
that  micro-world  be  filled  by  a  raindrop, 


though  at  the  same  time  providing  ex¬ 
cellent  navigational  characteristics.  Con¬ 
vex  tubing  extends  down  from  the  under 
surface  to  accommodate  the  great  depth 
of  the  canals,  many  times  greater  than  the 
thickness  of  the  leaf. 

The  season  is  fall,  the  day  is  crisp. 
Crisp  weather  is  not  a  function  of  the 
bracing  qualities  of  the  air,  as  you  may 
think,  but  depends  on  the  visual  qualities 
the  things  about  us  take  on — especially 
trees.  Warm,  wet  air  from  the  south 
spends  most  of  the  summer  here.  As¬ 
sociated  with  this  air  are  many  tiny  drop¬ 
lets  of  water  which  hang  in  the  air  and 
form  a  layer  as  thick  as  the  space  we  look 
through,  causing  the  edges  and  contours 
of  objects  to  seem  soggy  and  poorly  de 
fined.  But  in  the  fall  dry  air  from  the 
north  predominates.  There  is  no  mois 
ture  in  the  air  to  impede  our  vision,  and 
the  myriad  planes  and  shapes  of  the  leaves 
on  the  trees  emerge  in  a  sparkle  of  ab 
solute  clarity.  A  crisp  day  is  independeni 
of  the  temperature  or  feel  of  the  air.  Ont 
can  pull  the  bedroom  curtains  in  the 
morning,  look  out  the  closed  window  ai 
the  trees,  rub  away  the  fog,  and  set 
whether  or  not  the  day  is  crisp. 

Just  as  the  mob  possesses  characteristic: 
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Students  in  the  Field 


not  evident  in  any  one  man  taken  apart, 
so  the  single  leaf  does  not  hint  at  the 
effect  of  the  great  number  gathered  onto 
a  tree.  Observe  carefully  the  trees  about 
you  as  they  blow  in  the  fresh  wind.  The 
leaves  do  not  present  anything  like  a  solid 
green  front,  but  respond  singly  and  in 
groups  to  the  interplay  of  sun  and  wind 
to  undergo  instantaneous  transfiguration 
into  dynamic  sources  of  white  light,  spar¬ 
kling  brightly  for  a  moment,  then  de¬ 
composing  back  into  plain  green  leaf. 
The  white  light  no  more  follows  the  con¬ 
tour  of  the  leaf  than  does  the  bright  light 
dancing  about  the  burning  surface  of  the 
whirling  sphere  of  a  far  away  star.  The 
sum  of  the  responses  of  all  leaves  is  a 
field  of  small,  rapidly  bursting  spots  of 
light  mixed  with  swatches  of  rich,  un¬ 
reflecting  green — the  terrestial  counter¬ 
part  of  a  sea  on  which  a  playful  wind 
alternately  whips  up  a  rippled  surface  for 
the  sun  to  sparkle  on,  then  flattens  the 
water  into  a  surface  of  as  soft  a  green  as 
young  leaves  in  spring  moonlight. 

Listen  to  the  sound  of  the  leaves.  Close 
your  eyes  and  recall  to  the  mind’s  ear 
:he  summer  sound  of  foam  crisping  and 
trackling  and  evaporating  into  the  pores 
)f  a  flat  of  sand  just  washed  by  a  wave, 
t  is  the  sound  of  the  wind  in  the  leaves. 


Or  is  it  the  bursts  of  sunlight  on  the 
leaves  that  crackle? 

Toward  the  end  of  the  afternoon,  take 
a  stroll  in  the  forest,  pick  a  tree  to  your 
liking,  and  settle  beneath  it.  Watch  the 
sunlight  begin  to  slip  away  from  the 
ground  and  slide  up  along  the  bases  of  the 
trees,  just  as  a  dying  man’s  feet  first 
grow  dark  and  cold,  and  then  the  rest. 
Tangles  of  dark  foliage  gradually  become 
tangles  of  darker  shadow,  and  the  trunks 
of  the  trees  and  their  shadows  become 
indistinguishable.  Here  and  there  a  small 
glow  from  the  clear  sky  works  through 
a  spot  in  the  dark  foliage  like  an  orange 
coal  beneath  the  charred  remains  of  a 
campfire  in  the  forest  in  the  night.  The 
shadow  and  gloom  thin  along  the  eye’s 
ascent  to  the  tree  tops  where  pine  cone, 
leaf  and  branch  etch  precise  patterns  on 
a  luminous  and  textureless  sky,  pink  and 
orange  merging  imperceptively  in  an  ab¬ 
solute  stillness,  while  very  slowly  the 
warmth  begins  to  diminish  from  the  color, 
and  the  color  from  the  light,  and  finally 
the  light  diminishes  into  night,  and  only 
an  occasional  fragment  of  starlight,  shat¬ 
tered  in  the  high  branches,  sifts  down  to 
alight  on  a  leaf  here  and  there,  and  mix 
with  the  dew,  in  the  hush  at  the  heart  of 
the  night. 
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Robert  Verbyla 


A  Story  of  Love 


I  was  thinking  about  the  Depression 
and  discovered  things  had  gone  so  far 
that  even  I  could  scarcely  believe  there 
had  ever  been  such  a  time.  I  found 
myself  wondering  if  maybe  I  hadn’t  read 
it  all  in  something  by  Chekhov  or  Gogol 
or  Dostoyevski. 

I  was  thinking  about  the  story  of  How 
Father  Lost  the  Store,  which  is  a  story 
everybody  knows,  and  about  How  I  Lost 
All  My  Teeth  at  the  Age  of  Twenty-five, 
which  isn’t  really  a  story  at  all  but  a  kind 
of  black-out  tableau,  a  quick  dark  hole 
in  the  face.  Did  you  ever  notice,  by  the 
way,  how  Chekhov’s  peasants  always 
seemed  to  have  plenty  of  teeth  for  what¬ 
ever  black  bread  they  got?  That’s  re¬ 
markable,  isn’t  it? 

But  I  was  thinking  about  these  things 
only  as  a  warm  up  for  thinking  about 
Bill  and  Ellie  Martin,  which  is  something 
I  take  on  from  time  to  time  when  I  feel 
particularly  strong. 

Now,  what  I  know  is  this.  Bill  Martin 
was  a  master  carpenter,  and  if  there  was 
work  he  got  it.  He  was  sent  for  from  all 


over — when  there  was  work.  Mostly 
there  was  no  work.  He  was  the  only 
man  for  counties  around  who  could  hang 
a  spiral  staircase  the  way  they  did  in  the 
old  New  England  houses.  Things  like 
that.  He  learned  his  trade  from  Elbe’s 
father,  old  Charlie  Grant,  who  before  he 
went  totally  blind  used  to  be  the  man 
who  was  sent  for. 

Old  Charlie  went  blind  over  a  number 
of  years,  and  he  would  grope  his  way  to 
the  ten  cent  store  from  time  to  time  to 
find  a  pair  of  glasses  he  could  see  with, 
but  that  may  be  another  story,  and  we  see 
him  here  only  as  a  neat  old  man  sitting 
in  his  daughter’s  kitchen,  listening  to  the 
ball  game  on  the  radio  and  god  damning 
just  about  everyone  he  ever  worked  for, 
all  those  bastards  who  got  rich  while  he 
wore  out  his  sight  and  cut  off  his  fingers 
and  laid  down  in  his  bones  a  reserve  of 
aches  to  last  him  to  the  grave.  So  there 
he  sits,  a  noise  in  the  background,  but  a 
man  of  sweet  disposition — except  on  one 
or  two  subjects — a  man  who  would  be  in¬ 
dignant  if  he  suspected  anyone  had  ever 
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found  in  him  the  least  resemblance  to  any 
of  those  stinking  Reds. 

Still,  he  crept  in  by  way  of  the  hanging 
staircase,  which  was  no  longer  of  any 
practical  use  to  him  nor  for  that  matter 
was  Bill  Martin  making  much  on  it  either 
in  those  days,  as  you  can  well  imagine. 
Bill  was  lucky  if  he  got  a  few  days  work 
patching  a  roof  for  somebody  who  had 
been  too  poor  in  the  beginning  to  have 
his  chimney  fixed  so  it  wouldn’t  fall 
through  his  roof.  Bill  would  fix  the 
chimney  while  he  was  at  it,  and  if  any 
wiring  had  been  carried  away  in  the 
avalanche,  he’d  set  that  right  too — that  is, 
if  the  power  was  still  on  in  the  house,  for 
everything  comes  back  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  then  the  Depression. 

They  all  lived  together  in  a  house 
they  themselves  had  built.  It  was  a  very 
good  house.  If  God  had  been  heard 
muttering  in  the  night,  “My  wrath  be 
upon  the  town  so  that  one  house  and  one 
anly  shall  remain  standing,”  we  would 
all  have  crowded  into  Bill  Martin’s  house 
because  everyone  knew  that  Bill  Martin’s 
house  would  be  the  house  to  withstand 
foods,  earthquakes,  and  tornadoes  of  di¬ 
vine  wrath.  Those  men  built  like  that. 

Old  Charlie,  who  was  no  more  a  dirty 
atheist  than  he  was  a  stinking  Red,  had 
aften  been  heard  to  say  after  a  few  beers, 
‘Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away  but 
ny  work  shall  not  pass  away.”  A  learned 
nan  might  call  that  blasphemy  but  he 
vould  be  wrong.  Charlie  had  no  desire 
o  usurp  the  powers  of  God.  He  had 
aowers  of  his  own  and  he  knew  his 
towers  and  he  found  them  good. 

And  Bill  learned  carpentry  from  him. 
Vnd  Bill  also  knew  his  own  worth  and  the 
vorth  of  his  work,  but  he  was  in  no  way 
;iven  to  rhetoric.  Perhaps  if  he  had 
ieen  given  to  rhetoric  this  story  would 
.ave  been  different,  not  the  meaning,  I 
hould  say,  but  the  events. 


Bill  was  a  good  man  and  he  saved 
money  when  he  was  working.  Charlie 
had  saved  too  in  his  day,  and  when  he 
had  to  come  to  live  with  Bill  and  Elbe 
he  made  them  take  him  to  the  bank,  and 
he  drew  out  all  his  savings.  He  put  the 
money  in  their  hands  and  said,  “When 
this  is  gone,  I  guess  you’ll  have  to  shoot 
me. 

“First  thing  I’ll  do  with  the  money  is 
buy  a  gun,”  Bill  said.  Charlie  knew 
exactly  what  he  meant,  and  Ellie  knew 
exactly  what  he  meant,  and  even  the 
bank  teller — that  was  Roger  Ames,  by 
the  way,  the  same  that  is  now  president 
of  the  bank — even  the  teller  knew  what 
he  meant,  but  Bill  himself  didn’t  know. 
The  words  frightened  him.  He  was  a 
very  serious  man.  First  thing  in  the 
morning  he  took  the  money  to  the  bank 
and  put  it  back  in  Charlie’s  account. 
Charlie  never  learned  about  that — and  a 
good  thing  too,  because  he  wouldn’t 
have  stood  for  it.  He  was  a  serious  man 
himself  and  only  the  rhetoric  made  it 
look  otherwise.  This  is  something  Bill 
never  quite  understood. 

Charlie  wouldn’t  have  stood  for  it  be¬ 
cause  he  would  literally  rather  have  died 
than  consider  himself  beholden  to  anyone. 
Bill  ought  to  have  known  this  because 
he  was  the  same  way  himself.  On  the 
other  hand  perhaps  this  is  exactly  what 
he  did  know  and  mean  to  make  manifest 
(darkly)  by  putting  the  money  back  in 
the  bank  just  in  case  something  should 
happen  to  him  and  Ellie. 

Bill’s  savings  lasted  a  long  time.  A 
man  who  is  prudent  about  saving  is  also 
likely  to  be  prudent  about  spending  his 
savings.  Nobody  was  hungry  but  every¬ 
thing  was  careful.  Bill  and  Ellie  planted 
a  big  garden,  and  Ellie  canned  everything 
she  could  get  her  hands  on.  They  ate  a 
lot  of  dandelion  greens  and  wild  berries. 
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Bill  fished  day  after  day,  and  while  he 
fished  he  invented  details  of  jobs  to  tell 
Charlie  about,  because  Charlie  thought 
he  was  working  pretty  regularly.  When 
he  told  Charlie  about  these  jobs  Charlie 
would  nod  and  say,  “That’s  right,  you  did 
exactly  right.”  There  was  nothing  else 
he  could  say,  because  of  course,  Bill  had 
learned  everything  he  knew  from  Charlie. 
And  it  was  good. 

What  is  easy  to  suppose  is  that  there 
came  a  time  when  prudence  was  no 
longer  enough.  At  least  I’ve  never  met 
anybody  who  claimed  he  got  through  the 
Depression  on  his  savings.  Berries, 
greens,  and  fish  are  all  very  well,  but 
they  don’t  heat  the  house  or  put  shoes  on 
anybody’s  feet,  and  in  these  parts  furs 
from  muskrats,  skunks,  and  rabbits  don’t 
make  much  of  a  money  crop  either.  They 
barely  kept  Charlie  in  pipe  tobacco.  Bill 
gave  up  smoking.  Doctor’s  orders,  he 
said,  the  same  explanation  he  gave  for 
the  way  they  were  eating,  although  actual¬ 
ly  they  were  still  eating  pretty  well.  They 
even  had  meat  on  the  table  a  lot  of  the 
time,  because  the  garden  really  outdid 
itself  and  produced  a  rabbit  almost  every 
week  and  pheasants  when  the  tomatoes 
were  ripe  and  once  in  a  very  great  while 
a  deer.  But  there  was  no  way  the  garden 
could  grow  any  cash  because  everyone 
else  had  a  garden  too.  So  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  savings  must  have  given  out. 

About  now  somebody  is  sure  to  bring 
up  the  matter  of  Charlie’s  savings  al¬ 
though  I  don’t  quite  see  why.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  I  had  made  it  clear  that  Bill 
was  a  serious  man. 

There  is  also  the  matter  of  relief. 
Everyone  was  on  relief,  so  what’s  the 
harm?  That’s  the  way  the  logic  runs. 
But  you  can’t  have  been  listening  very 
carefully  if  you  haven’t  heard  old  Charlie 
say,  “I  will  not  be  beholden  to  any  man,” 
and  “When  this  is  gone,  I  guess  you’ll 


have  to  shoot  me.”  And  of  course  you 
haven’t  heard  tell,  as  I  have  many  a  time, 
how  Bill  Martin  walked  off  the  school 
house  job,  saying  to  the  assembled  School 
Board  and  the  Selectmen  and  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Contractor,  “I  don’t  kiss  anybody’s 
ass.”  In  the  evening  Charlie  said,  “You 
did  exactly  right,”  although  that  was  a 
job  that  would  have  seen  them  through 
a  hard  winter. 

In  the  end  what’s  so  hard  to  believe, 
perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  deep  into  the 
twentieth  century  there  were  two  men 
who  fundamentally  lived  by  such  in¬ 
credible  slogans  as  All  men  are  created 
equal  and  A  man’s  house  is  his  castle  and 
Death  before  dishonor — at  least  that’s 
how  I  translate  the  remarks  of  both  men. 
This  is  what  makes  the  story  difficult — 
that  there  were  two  such  men.  And  a 
woman. 

It  must  have  been  pretty  obvious  that  I 
wasn’t  saying  much  about  the  woman. 
There  was  good  reason  for  it,  believe  me, 
very  good  reason.  What  I  was  talking 
about  before  was  what  I  knew  and  what 
I  could  suppose  without  much  trouble. 
If  thinking  about  how  Father  lost  the 
store  and  how  I  lost  my  teeth  is  a  warm 
up  for  thinking  about  Charlie  and  Bill, 
then  thinking  about  Charlie  and  Bill  is 
no  more  than  a  warm  up  for  thinking 
about  Elbe,  because  there  is  a  good, 
good  chance  that  she  turned  out  to  be 
the  most  serious  of  the  lot. 

She  didn’t  have  Charlie’s  rhetoric  and 
she  didn’t  have  Bill’s  silence.  She  sang 
in  the  house  and  she  sang  in  the  garden, 
There  were  those  who  said  her  house  was 
no  cleaner  than  it  ought  to  be,  but  nc 
woman  in  town  ever  got  out  of  sickbed 
or  childbed  to  find  her  house  the  worse 
for  Elbe’s  having  stepped  in  for  a  few 
days  or  a  few  weeks.  The  children 
weren’t  even  spoiled  although  it  was  com 
monly  agreed  that  Elbe  liked  to  be  in  t 
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house  where  there  were  children.  Those 
were  innocent  old  times  so  nobody  found 
anything  nasty  in  Elbe’s  loving  the  chil¬ 
dren  she  couldn’t  have,  and  they  were 
quite  right.  Probably  if  Charlie  and  Bill 
and  Elbe  had  known  about  Honi  soit  qui 
mal  y  pense,  they  would  have  believed 
in  that  too. 

As  for  Elbe’s  gardening,  it  must  be  said 
that  whatever  she  planted  came  up.  It 
prospered  and  multiplied.  She  scattered 
seeds  about  and  sang.  She  pulled  a  weed 
and  sat  in  the  sun  on  a  little  stool  and 
sang,  and  whatever  she  planted  came  up. 
This  is  not  in  the  least  to  be  considered 
proof  of  anything  at  all,  because  whatever 
Bill  planted  came  up  too,  and  he  had  been 
known,  when  it  came  planting  time,  to  go 
to  his  tool  box  and  get  a  piece  of  string 
and  a  piece  of  chalk  and  then  chalk  the 
string  and  solemnly  snap  a  line  on  the 
ground  as  if  he  were  getting  ready  to  put 
up  a  partition  or  lay  a  course  of  shingles. 

They  must  have  seen  the  moment  com¬ 
ing  for  a  long  time,  but  Elbe  went  on 
singing — at  least  in  the  house — and  Bill 
went  on  fishing  and  telling  Charlie  about 
the  cabinet  work  he  was  doing  in  the 
high  school  principal’s  house.  That  was 
work  that  had  actually  been  talked  of  at 
one  time  although  nothing  ever  came  of 
it,  which  is  a  great  pity,  because  Bill 
wasn’t  under  pressure  of  any  other  work 
and  made  a  very  fine  thing  of  it,  a  thing 
the  principal  could  have  sold  the  next  day 
to  any  solvent  museum  in  the  country. 
Charlie,  of  course,  saw  it  and  felt  it  and 
smelt  it  and  said,  “That’s  right,  Bill,  that’s 
just  right.” 

Probably  the  moment  was  put  off  more 
than  once  by  a  day’s  work  here  and  there. 
For  instance,  I  can  remember  about  then 
seeing  Bill  at  work  on  a  simple  set  of 
steps  for  Roger  Ames  when  his  big  old 
porch  fell  off  and  left  his  side  door  six 


feet  in  the  air.  You  can  be  as  sure  as 
you  can  ever  be  of  anything  you  haven’t 
seen  with  your  own  eyes  that  was  one 
job  Bill  got  paid  for. 

But  the  moment  must  have  come  at 
last  when  there  not  only  wasn’t  any  money 
in  the  house  but  there  wasn’t  any  gas  in 
Bill’s  Model  A  pickup  truck  so  that  even 
if  he  did  get  a  chance  to  work  he 
wouldn’t  have  been  able  to  get  to  wher¬ 
ever  the  work  was.  Yes,  there  must  have 
been  that  moment.  Both  knowledge  and 
imagination  insist  there  must  have  been 
that  moment. 

The  trouble  is,  however,  that  the  mo¬ 
ment  has  no  scene.  Obviously  it  must 
have  had  a  scene.  Perhaps  in  bed  late  at 
night  or  down  at  the  end  of  the  garden. 
Perhaps  in  the  truck  with  the  rain  drum¬ 
ming  on  the  garage  roof. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  scene  has  no 
dialogue.  Bill  never  did  have  much  to 
say,  and  this  must  have  been  one  time 
Elbe  wasn’t  singing.  Still,  there  must 
have  been  dialogue.  Elbe  must  have  said 
something  and  she  must  have  found  some 
way  of  making  Bill  agree,  because  another 
fact  begins  to  loom  up  ahead,  a  fact  to  be 
approached  by  way  of  the  imagination, 
which  at  least  gives  us  the  last  bit  of 
dialogue  in  the  hidden  scene,  a  line  to  be 
said  by  either  of  them  or  both,  together 
or  alone:  “It’s  not  right,  it’s  just  not 
right.” 

The  fact  we  have  arrived  at  has  plenty 
of  scene,  and  it  tells  us  that  in  the  town 
there  lived — or  had  lived — a  boy  fortunate 
beyond  the  men  of  his  time.  He  had  a 
job.  From  seven  in  the  evening  to  seven 
in  the  morning  he  worked  in  a  restaurant 
in  a  nearby  city,  every  night  without 
fail.  He  washed  and  polished  and 
scrubbed  and  cleaned  and  cooked  a  little 
too  and  had  every  night  a  belly  full  of 
broken  meats.  He  had  a  place  to  sleep 
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back  by  the  store  room,  a  clean  uniform 
every  night,  and  even  a  few  dollars  every 
week  to  put  in  his  pocket.  There  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  be  singled  out  for 
prosperity.  His  prosperity  was  simply  a 
fact,  but  it  isn’t  the  fact  we  are  getting  to. 

The  boy  himself  isn’t  the  fact  either. 
He  is  simply  a  part  of  the  scene  like  a 
tree  on  a  stage  when  there  must  be  apples 
or  a  park  bench  when  there  must  be  love 
or  a  murder.  The  rest  of  the  scene  in¬ 
cludes  the  usual  cheap  restaurant  sort  of 
thing:  a  counter  with  stools,  some  tables 
and  chairs,  some  slogans  like  WATCH 
YOUR  COAT  AND  HAT  and  IN  GOD 
WE  TRUST  ALL  OTHERS  PAY 
CASH.  There  is  also  a  big  window  that 
looks  out  on  a  shabby  street,  the  kind  of 
street  that  runs  parallel  to  Main  Street  in 
towns  just  big  enough  for  one  big  street. 

One  night  just  as  the  boy  was  settling 
into  his  routine,  he  looked  out  the  window 
and  saw  pulling  up  to  the  curb  a  Model  A 
pickup  truck  he’d  have  known  in  a  mil¬ 
lion.  His  heart  suddenly  burned  within 
him  because  it  had  been  a  long  time  since 
he  had  gone  home  for  a  visit,  short  as  the 
distance  was.  He  was  about  to  run  into 
the  street  when  he  observed  that  as  Elbe 
climbed  down  from  the  truck  she  was  cry¬ 
ing.  He  hesitated. 

Then  he  did  run  into  the  street  al¬ 
though  there  were  surely  a  thousand  men 
within  range  of  a  shout  who  would  have 
been  quite  willing  to  work  from  seven  to 
seven  every  night  without  fail,  eat  broken 
meats,  share  a  place  near  the  storeroom 
with  rats,  and  never  once  run  into  the 
street.  This  is  not  to  say  he  felt  him¬ 
self  ill  used.  At  the  time  he  was  as  aware 
as  any  of  the  other  thousand  of  his  good 
fortune.  Later  he  came  to  believe  that 
his  good  fortune  had  kept  him  from  dis¬ 
covering  a  lot  that  gradually  loomed  up 
as  desirable  knowledge.  Things  like 
what  he  would  have  done  if  he  hadn’t 


had  that  job.  Would  he  have  gone  on 
relief?  If  so,  what  would  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  his  character?  How,  finally, 
would  he  have  been  able  to  come  in  the 
end  to  say,  “That’s  right,  that’s  just  right, 

I  was  never  beholden  to  any  man?”  He 
seems  to  have  been  another  serious  one. 
Perhaps  everybody  was  serious  in  those 
days. 

When  he  ran  into  the  street,  however, 
he  wasn’t  thinking  of  discovery  or  ny- 
thing  like  that.  He  ran  because  he  had  to, 
and  then  he  did  what  he  had  to  do  next, 
thinking  only  years  later  how  it  might 
have  looked  if  he  had  been  caught.  He 
stalked  Bill  and  Ellie  like  a  birdwatcher, 
like  a  boy  birdwatcher. 

He  wasn’t  close  enough  to  hear  if  they 
spoke,  but  they  didn’t  seem  to  be  speak¬ 
ing.  They  walked  close  together  without 
touching,  but  there  was  nothing  to  sug¬ 
gest  there  had  been  a  quarrel.  Quite  the 
contrary.  Under  a  street  light  Ellie  made 
Bill  stop  while  she  wiped  something  off 
his  face.  Just  the  way  they  stood  together 
suggested  she  was  wiping  off  lipstick. 

He  followed  them  until  they  stopped 
in  front  of  a  movie  theater.  Bill  stepped 
up  to  the  ticket  window.  Ellie  waited  to 
one  side,  and  the  boy  waited  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.  He  was  ready  to  go  back  to  the 
restaurant.  He  was  baffled  but  by  no 
means  as  baffled  yet  as  he  was  going  to 
be,  for  when  he  expected  them  to  go 
into  the  theater  together  they  exchanged  . 
a  look  and  parted.  Bill  went  into  the 
theater  and  Ellie  continued  along  the 
street. 

In  his  mind  he  gave  up  his  job  and  fol¬ 
lowed  her.  It  turned  out  that  he  didn’t 
lose  his  job  because  he  had  friends  in  the 
restaurant  who  covered  for  him.  He 
hadn’t  thought  of  that.  He  had  done 
favors  for  them  in  the  past  but  had  never 
been  repaid  because  he  had  never  before 
thought  of  anything  he  wanted. 
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He  hadn’t  followed  her  a  block  when  a 
man  stopped  her  and  began  to  talk.  Soon 
the  man  was  wiping  her  face  gently  with 
his  handkerchief,  and  they  went  on  to¬ 
gether.  They  went  around  a  corner  and 
into  the  Hotel  Bazaar,  a  shabby  building 
whose  hidden  splendor  used  to  torment 
the  boy  as  he  lay  listening  to  the  secrets 
of  rats  in  the  wall.  He  peeped  through 
the  lobby  window  until  Elbe  and  the  man 
disappeared  into  the  elevator.  Then  he 
ran  back  to  work. 

Each  night  for  a  week  he  followed. 
Each  night  it  was  exactly  the  same:  tears, 
silence,  movies,  the  Hotel  Bazaar.  Each 
night  the  Model  A  truck  disappeared 
at  some  moment  when  he  was  engaged 
in  a  frenzy  of  washing  and  scrubbing 
and  polishing  and  cleaning.  He  would 
look  out  and  it  would  be  gone. 

So  he  began  counting  his  money  by  day. 
At  last,  disguising  his  voice,  he  called  the 
Hotel  Bazaar  and  inquired  the  price  of 
a  room,  double.  At  work  he  cleverly  led 
conversations  into  channels  where  he 
picked  up  invaluable  concepts  of  value: 
two  dollar  job,  five  buck  deluxe.  He 
counted  his  money  and  asked  for  a  night 
off. 

To  his  own  amazement,  however,  he 
found  himself  buying  a  movie  ticket  and 
following  Bill  into  the  theater.  All  night 
he  watched  from  the  dark  how  a  red 
light  dimly  illumined  one  side  of  Bill’s 
face  and  made  a  thin  red  shine  that  re¬ 
mained  constant  through  both  the  tear 
jerker  and  the  comedy.  When  Elbe  came 
and  found  Bill  and  they  went  out  to¬ 
gether,  the  boy  did  not  follow. 

But  there  was  still  one  thing  he  had  to 
know,  so  he  traded  shifts  with  a  man 
who  had  some  desperation  of  his  own,  and 
he  went  home  for  a  day.  He  cleverly 
listened  and  led,  and  he  found  that  Elbe 
still  came  in  for  a  few  days  or  a  few 
weeks  when  there  was  trouble  and  chil¬ 


dren  were  still  loved  but  not  spoiled,  that 
Bill  still  fished,  that  Charlie  still  smoked 
his  pipe  and  listened  to  the  ball  game. 
Although  it  meant  a  two-mile  walk  in 
each  direction,  he  passed  the  house  and 
heard  with  his  own  ears  that  Elbe  still 
sang  in  the  kitchen.  When  he  went  back 
to  work,  he  left  all  his  spare  cash  for  his 
parents. 

Shortly  after  this  there  began  to  be 
more  work,  and  the  Model  A  stopped 
coming  into  the  city.  The  boy  went  on 
to  other  things  and  with  the  passage  of 
time  became,  I  suppose,  a  man,  but  there 
was  no  passage  of  time  that  could  save 
him  from  a  memory.  Let  him  only  come 
across  a  Model  A,  an  exit  lamp,  a  certain 
song,  a  woman’s  name,  and  once  again  he 
felt  the  anguish  of  a  thing  he  had  only 
thought  and  never  done,  that  no  other 
person  had  ever  known,  fresh  and  sharp 
as  the  moment  when  he  had  first  seen 
himself  for  what  he  was,  neither  better 
nor  worse,  probably,  than  most  people, 
who  certainly,  when  you  come  to  think 
of  it,  do  far  less  evil  than  they  might. 

As  for  Elbe,  very  likely  all  this  makes 
her  a  whore  except,  as  I  said  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  it  all  seems  like  a  Russian  novel; 
and  everybody  knows  that  in  the  Russian 
Novel  Sonia  Marmeladov,  who  is  a 
whore,  is  also  Jesus  Christ  crucified  and 
saving  the  world.  And  if  there  are  springs 
of  Grace  in  the  Russian  Novel  great 
enough  to  accomplish  this  mystery,  I,  for 
one,  can’t  see  why  I  shouldn’t  hope  that 
our  life,  too,  springs  eternal  with  power  to 
save  Elbe — who  also  saves — and  I  think 
I  can  even  hope  there  will  be  Grace  for 
Bill,  or  what’s  the  point  of  it  all  anyway? 
And  finally  for  the  boy,  who  found  him¬ 
self  not  to  be  so  serious  as  he  had  hoped, 
I  can  at  least  pray  although  surely  it  must 
be  that  our  trespasses  are  not  forgivable 
except  in  the  perpetual  blood  of  a  lamb. 
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THE  CHILDREN  IN  THE  RUG 


Yesterday  my  wife  found  the  letters. 

The  grass  hills  toward  home  are  bleached 
From  frost,  the  trees  wind-worn  threadbare 
Like  those  in  our  brown  hand-me-down  rug. 
We  married  six  years  ago,  for  love. 

She  has  been  sick,  as  if  pregnant, 

Since  finding  them.  The  shame  I  feel 
Is  not  enough.  Pity  sleeps. 

Oak  leaves  whirl  in  sharp  spirals 
Around  my  eyes. 

We  had  furniture 
From  relatives,  the  rug  a  prize 
With  only  one  whitened  patch 
Where  the  bedroom  door  had  been,  like  sand 
Showing  a  little  through  brown  grass. 

The  white  blur  of  wear  has  crept 
From  where  the  old  door  opened,  to  haze 
The  stylized  black-line  apple  tree, 

Whose  yarn  limbs  are  bent  by  red  balls 
Beside  the  elfin  thatched  house, 

So  that  the  too-large  boy  and  girl  on  the  road 
To  the  brown  sky  have  lost  their  edges. 
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HE  STOOD  UNDER  HEAVEN 


He  stood  erect  under  heaven  over  level  fields. 

The  disc  of  seasons  wheeled  about  him, 

Changing  the  horizon  of  trees.  He  stood 
Short  and  unbending  in  the  hard  sunlight; 

The  years  came  and  went.  His  Esso  station 
Served  the  worn-out  cars  of  tenant  farmers. 

And  he  worked  with  his  men  and  sometimes  his  sons, 
Changing  tires  in  a  bug-circled  island  of  light 
In  the  rich  darkness,  where  negroes  walked 
In  blue  or  scarlet  vivid  as  their  voices; 

Worked  late  and  hard,  repairing  carts 
In  tobacco  harvest  and  tractors  for  planting, 

Giving  credit  sometimes,  sometimes  losing, 

Building  always  for  his  wife  and  family. 

And  his  sons  grew  older,  and  working  in  the  heat 
Watched  the  bookkeeper’s  bare  arms  and  breasts; 

And  his  wife  suffered  from  the  long  summers 
And  had  many  illnesses,  her  eyes  sinking 
And  darkening  behind  the  tinted  lenses. 

The  father  stood  erect,  went  to  church,  prayed, 

In  the  terrible  sun  of  tobacco  harvest 
He  stood  abstaining,  trying  with  patience 
To  hold  together  his  business  and  family, 

Trying  not  to  hear  what  his  bookkeeper  did, 

Trying  not  to  hear  of  the  mechanic’s  drinking, 
Holding  on  to  the  circling  seasons,  knowing 
Summer  fields  to  green  treelines  that  vibrated 
In  leaf-flashes  gold  in  that  sunlight  would  change — 

Fields  wheel  round  to  winter  white,  with  broomstraw 
Clay-tawney  and  soft  to  the  wind,  that  the  stiff 
Trees  would  scratch  into  in  unbending  grey. 
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STREET  SCENE 

When  I  was  younger,  when 
I  would  be  riding  in  the  evenings, 

I  would  make  of  trees’  black  weavings 
Against  the  brass-hot  sunset  glass 
A  net  to  catch  soul  in. 

The  houses  went 

In  rows,  rock-walled,  with  magnolias, 

Their  oblong  eyes 
Wide  in  astonishment. 

Then  I’d  drive  the  car  back 
To  mother  at  the  doctor’s,  for  her  to  say 
She  didn’t  know  how  I  lost  track 
Of  time  as  I  did,  every  day 
Drifting  into  a  dream  world  that  way. 

In  rainy  weather  the  windshield 
Ran  glassy  left  unwiped, 

And  caught  the  colors  of  leaves  and  colored  light, 
So  that  the  dark-empty  yards  were  filled; 

And  at  night  the  street  surface 

Was  a  dark  mirror,  space 

For  a  world  of  lights  and  walking  figures 

That  lived  under  flowering  umbrellas, 

A  gasoline  rainbow  swirled  in  sky 
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Inverted  and  ebony. 

The  traffic  goggled  bright  bug  eyes 
And  gleamed  in  chromium  smiles. 

Mother  is  dead  now,  no  more 
Reminds  of  my  throat  so  often  sore 
If  I  left  off  overshoes  or  muffler, 

The  colds  I’d  catch  without  my  sweater; 

Still,  though  I  dream  of  jungles  where  heavy  flowers 
Flare  and  twirl  their  hearts  of  beast-like  color 
Or  burn  in  violet  eyes, 

The  copper-sheen  beetles,  the  flies 
Appall  me  with  thought  of  bitter  fevers. 

I  am  a  nature  lover  with  hypochondria. 

I  will  never  venture  beyond  the  house-lined 
Streets,  I  will  only  look  harder  where  there  are  trees 
And  sunlight  to  glass  the  air,  I  will  still  find — 

Stones,  branches,  white  fronts  of  houses — 

Mirrored,  a  shadow,  within  the  porches, 

Myself  the  soul  of  their  empty  eyes. 
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SANTA  FE 


Eugene  heard  the  noise  and  stepped 
into  the  tavern.  Along  the  bar  sat  rough, 
unclean  men  in  blue  jeans.  One  of  them 
laughed  heartily  as  Eugene  passed,  and 
shoved  the  man  next  to  him.  Along  the 
opposite  wall,  better-dressed  men  filled 
every  table.  Three  queers  sat  at  one 
table;  Eugene  could  tell  immediately. 
Several  women  were  sitting  at  some  of 
the  tables,  and  one  at  the  bar.  Most  of 
them  were  too  fat  or  too  made-up  and 
cheap-looking,  but  the  bleached  blonde  at 
the  bar  was  not  at  all  bad  looking.  At 
the  back  of  the  room,  a  group  of  Mexicans 
stood  around  an  old,  red-painted  piano, 
singing  Spanish  songs,  and  one  man  was 
even  doing  a  catchy  little  dance  step  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  Eugene’s  heart 
leapt  immediately  when  he  saw  them. 

He  took  the  empty  stool  nearest  to  the 
bleached  blonde  and  ordered  whatever 
they  had  on  tap.  In  the  dim  mirror  in 
front  of  him,  he  watched  his  face.  He 
was  conscious  of  the  rusty  blinking  of 
his  eyelids,  and  wondered  if  this  was  to 
be  another  sleepless  night. 

“Is  there  always  this  much  life  here?” 
he  asked  the  man  next  to  him.  The  man’s 
hands  were  black  with  grease. 


“I  just  came  in  here  tonight.  Wife 
won’t  be  home  till  seven  so  I  thought  I’d 
get  a  few  beers.” 

“You  a  mechanic?” 

He  nodded.  “Work  for  the  Shell  sta¬ 
tion  couple  of  blocks  from  here.” 

The  mechanic  paid  the  bartender  and 
left.  Eugene  moved  a  seat  closer  to  the 
bleached  blonde. 

When  half  his  glass  was  gone  and 
another  man  had  his  arm  around  the 
blonde,  Eugene  rose  to  stand  by  the 
piano.  Seven  or  eight  dark-skinned 
Mexicans  stood  there,  all  singing  loudly, 
gathered  around  a  short  stocky  man 
whose  thick  fingers  danced  up  and  down 
the  keyboard  of  the  tinny-sounding  piano. 
Eugene  slipped  into  the  group  and  tried 
to  act  like  one  of  them.  There  was  one 
other  American,  good-looking  and  well- 
dressed  but  shorter  even  than  the  Mexican 
girl  he  had  his  arm  around.  His  deep 
vibrating  voice  soared;  he  stood  on  tip¬ 
toes  and  threw  out  his  arms  when  a  song 
reached  a  climax,  and  when  the  gather¬ 
ing  came  to  the  end  of  a  song,  he  jumped 
into  the  first  few  bars  of  another  Mexican 
song  he  knew.  The  rest  picked  up,  and 
he  lapsed  into  his  powerful  soulful  la-la’s 
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and  then  stopped  for  a  few  seconds  to 
whisper  to  the  Mexican  girl  something 
that  made  her  smile  demurely  and  shake 
her  head.  Eugene  too  tried  to  join  in 
the  singing  but  couldn’t  since  he  had 
never  heard  any  of  the  songs.  He 
hummed  what  he  could  and  laughed 
when  everybody  else  laughed.  He  moved 
one  step  closer  to  the  Mexican  girl. 

“Well,  they’re  having  their  fun,”  he 
heard  someone  behind  him  say. 

Eugene  turned  and  saw  one  of  the 
men  that  had  been  sitting  at  a  table.  He 
was  taller  but  thinner  than  Eugene.  Eu¬ 
gene  thought  he  detected  something  ef¬ 
feminate  about  the  man,  but  then  de¬ 
cided  he  was  wrong. 

“So  full  of  life,”  he  answered.  He  with¬ 
drew  from  the  group  and  sat  next  to  the 
man  at  the  bar.  “I  love  to  see  something 
like  this,”  he  said.  “So  alive  and  so 
spontaneous.” 

“You’re  not  from  Santa  Fe,  I  take  it,” 
the  man  said. 

“No,  I’m  coming  from  L.  A.” 

“Well,  Santa  Fe’s  a  different  kind  of 
town.  You’ll  see.  How  are  you  travel¬ 
ing?  Car?” 

“No.  I’m  hitchhiking.  I  was  a  sopho¬ 
more  at  San  Jose  State  until  a  week  ago. 
I  just  decided  to  leave  then.  I  decided 
I’d  had  enough  of  the  cloistered  college 
life.  It’s  too  superficial.” 

“You  wanted  to  see  the  real  world.” 

The  short  American  led  the  Mexicans 
into  another  song,  then  stood  on  his  tip¬ 
toes  to  nibble  the  girl’s  ear. 

“Don’t  you  have  anything  with  you? 
How  do  you  live?”  The  man  looked  at 
Eugene’s  empty  hands. 

“I  checked  my  bag  at  the  bus  station,” 
Eugene  said.  “I  have  a  couple  of  changes 
of  clothes  and  a  blanket.” 

“Well,  you  certainly  learn  a  lot  bum¬ 
ming  around,”  the  man  said.  Both  their 
glasses  were  empty.  “Let  me  buy  you 


another  beer.  Jack,  give  us  two  glasses 
here.” 

The  bartender  hesitated  a  moment, 
staring  at  the  pair,  but  then  turned  to  the 
spigot. 

“My  name’s  Jim  Morris,”  the  man  said, 
extending  his  hand.  “Everybody  calls  we 
Morrie.” 

“Glad  to  meet  you,  Morrie,”  Eugene 
said,  shaking  hands.  “Eugene  Howard.” 

“How  old  are  you,  Eugene?” 

“Nineteen.” 

“Shh,  don’t  say  that  too  loud,”  Morrie 
said.  “The  bartender  might  hear  you.” 

The  drinks  were  set  down  before 
them.  They  toasted,  but  Eugene  only 
took  a  sip.  Sleepiness  was  beginning  to 
overtake  him. 

“Tell  me,  Eugene,  in  this  footloose  and 
free  life  of  yours,  what  do  you  use  for 
money?” 

“Well,  I  have  a  little  with  me,  and  I 
don’t  spend  much.  For  instance,  I 
figure  I  can  eat  on  a  dollar  a  day.  I  sup¬ 
pose  from  time  to  time  I’ll  have  to  get 
odd  jobs.” 

“Well,  where  do  you  sleep?” 

“It  varies.  Sometimes  I  sleep  outside. 
One  night  I  slept  in  jail.  Just  went  in 
and  asked  if  I  could.  I  don’t  like  to  do 
that  though.  They  take  your  fingerprints. 
I  tried  to  sleep  on  the  beach  at  Capistrano 
last  Friday  night — that  was  that  real  cold 
night.  Temperature  got  down  to  the  low 
forties.  I  woke  up  freezing  after  about 
an  hour.  So  I  went  to  this  nearby  restau¬ 
rant  and  invested  in  a  cup  of  coffee.  I 
was  carrying  my  bag,  and  just  as  I  sat 
down,  this  surf  bum  came  up  to  me  and 
asked  me  if  I  had  a  place  to  sleep.  I 
told  him  I  didn’t  so  he  offered  to  let  me 
stay  at  his  cottage.  He  was  about  twenty- 
seven  and  huge  and  drunk  out  of  his 
mind.  He  invited  me  to  sit  at  his  table 
with  him  and  his  date,  paid  for  my  coffee 
and  bought  me  a  sandwich,  and  then 
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dropped  me  of!  at  the  cottage  he  and  a 
couple  of  other  guys  were  renting.  I 
slept  on  their  couch  that  night.” 

“My,  isn’t  that  something,”  Morrie 
commented. 

“I  didn’t  get  much  sleep  last  night  in 
Flagstaff  though,”  Eugene  continued.  “I 
started  off  figuring  Ed  sleep  in  the  bus 
stadon  but  I  was  sitting  there  and  then  at 
midnight  they  closed  the  place.  I  never 
heard  of  a  bus  station  that  closed  at 
night.”  He  took  a  sip  of  beer.  “So  then 
I  went  to  this  hotel  across  the  street  hop¬ 
ing  I  could  lie  down  unnoticed  in  one  of 
their  lobbies.  I  walked  in  real  casually 
like  I  was  a  guest  there  and  went  into 
their  TV  room  off  to  one  side  and  just 
sat  down.  But  the  bellhop  followed  me 
in  and  said  to  me  very  politely,  ‘Excuse 
me,  do  you  have  a  room  in  this  hotel?’ 
I  looked  up  at  him  real  innocently  and 
said,  ‘Of  course.’  Then  he  said,  still  very 
politely  and  almost  apologetically,  ‘What 
room  is  that,  sir?’  I  answered  ‘324’  with¬ 
out  even  thinking  about  it,  and  he  said, 
‘We  don’t  have  a  room  324  here.’  So  I 
stood  up  and  walked  out  of  there  fast, 
didn’t  wait  around  for  him  to  say  any¬ 
thing  else.”  Morrie  seemed  fascinated. 
“Then  I  went  to  some  real  small  city  park 
nearby  and  there  was  a  bench  there,  so 
I  lay  down.  But  I  was  so  afraid  of  getting 
picked  up  for  loitering  or  vagrancy,  and 
the  bench  was  so  hard,  I  only  got  about 
an  hour  of  sleep.  But  I  don’t  know. 
Maybe  after  enough  sleepless  nights  I’ll 
get  so  I  can  sleep  on  park  benches.” 

“One  hour  of  sleep!  You  must  be 
tired.” 

“I’m  about  to  keel  over,”  Eugene  said. 
“This  doesn’t  help  either.”  He  held  up 
his  glass  of  beer. 

One  of  the  men  from  the  table  Morrie 
had  been  at  before  stopped  by  Morrie  on 
his  way  to  the  men’s  room,  and  said, 
“Why  don’t  you  come  back  and  join  us?” 


“I  believe  I  will.  Why  don’t  you  join 
us?”  he  said  to  Eugene. 

They  pulled  up  another  chair  and 
moved  in  at  the  table  two  tables  away 
from  where  the  queers  were  sitting.  “In¬ 
troductions  are  in  order,”  Morrie  said. 
“Right  next  to  you  is  Tex.  Nobody 
knows  his  real  name.  He’s  a  painter.” 
Eugene  shook  hands  with  Tex  and  nodded 
as  Morrie  named  the  other  three  men  at 
the  table.  The  other  three  men  looked 
distinguished,  with  greying  hair.  “This 
is  Eugene  Howard,”  Morrie  said.  “He’s 
bumming  around  the  country.” 

Tex  looked  at  Morrie  with  glazed  eyes. 
“You  gonna — Are  you  going  out  there 
t’  the — to  the  set  tomorrow”  he  mumbled 
with  effort. 

“I’m  going  out  about  eight.  You  want 
a  ride?  Say,”  he  turned  to  Eugene,  “I 
know  how  you  could  earn  a  little  extra 
money  if  you  wanted  to.  They’re  making 
a  television  series  out  here  just  outside  of 
town.  They  have  a  lot  of  walk-on  parts. 
Tex  and  I  are  working  there  ourselves. 
You  could  probably  get  the  job.  It’s  not 
much  pay.  Twelve  dollars  for  standing 
out  under  the  hot  sun  all  day,  but  I  sup¬ 
pose  for  you  that’s  a  lot  of  money.” 

“It  sounds  interesting,”  Eugene  said. 
“For  an  experience  like  that  it  wouldn’t 
matter  if  there  was  no  pay.” 

Morrie  looked  him  over.  “Medium 
height.  Ruddy  complexion.  Your  nose 
is  a  little  big  but  maybe  they  had  Jews 
in  the  Old  West.  Yes,  I  think  you  could 
get  the  job.  Tex,  don’t  you  think  Eu¬ 
gene  could  get  the  job?” 

“Shore,”  Tex  said,  staring  into  his  glass 
of  beer. 

“Well,  I  can  pick  you  up  too  around 
eight  o’clock  tomorrow  morning,”  he 
said  to  Eugene.  “Where  will  you  be 
staying?” 

“Same  as  last  night,  I  guess,”  Eugene 
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said.  “You  know  of  any  convenient  park 
benches?” 

“Say  listen,  there’s  no  need  of  your 
trying  to  sleep  on  a  park  bench  again 
tonight.  I’ve  got  an  apartment.  You  can 
stay  there  if  you  like.” 

“I’d  appreciate  that,”  Eugene  said.  He 
thought  of  how  wonderful  it  would  be 
actually  to  sleep  again. 

“You  can  stay  at  my  place,”  one  of  the 
other  men  at  the  table  said  suddenly.  He 
mumbled  something  about  being  married. 
Eugene  was  about  to  reply  but  he  wasn’t 
exactly  sure  what  he  wanted  to  say.  Then 
the  man  took  a  drink,  and  began  ignoring 
Eugene  and  Morrie  again. 

Eugene  wanted  to  answer,  but  felt 
the  opportunity  was  closed.  He  looked  at 
Morrie’s  skinny  arm,  and  was  sure  he  was 
stronger  than  Morrie,  if  there  were  any 
danger.  Then  he  decided  his  fears  were 
silly.  He  took  another  sip  of  beer  and 
tried  to  shake  his  sleepiness  away. 

“How  much  of  Santa  Fe  have  you 
seen?”  Morrie  asked. 

“Not  too  much.  I  just  got  here  around 
five  o’clock.  I  walked  around  the  plaza 
and  saw  some  of  the  buildings.  Went 
over  by  the  state  capitol.  It’s  an  unusual 
town.  Spanish  flavor.  You  never  find 
a  bar  in  any  other  town  with  this  kind 
of  life  in  it.”  The  short  American  reached 
a  crescendo  that  rang  throughout  the 
room,  and  everyone  turned  to  stare  at 
him. 

“You  haven’t  seen  anything  yet,”  Mor¬ 
rie  said.  “You  should  see  some  of  the 
other  bars  in  town.  Out  on  the  outskirts. 
Well,  I’ll  tell  you  what.  It’s  still  early. 
I’ll  take  you  around  to  some  of  the  other 
places.  Tex,  are  you  with  us?” 

He  nodded  and  rose  with  effort.  Eu¬ 
gene  started  to  help  him  remain  standing, 
but  Tex  seemed  able  to  make  it  under  his 
own  power.  Tex  was  a  stocky  man,  wore 
:owboy  boots  and  blue  jeans. 


Morrie  sat  behind  the  wheel.  Eugene 
opened  the  door  for  Tex,  but  Tex  in¬ 
sisted  Eugene  sit  in  the  middle. 

They  drove  around  the  plaza  and  off 
on  one  of  the  dark,  narrow  sidestreets. 

Once  in  the  car,  Eugene  felt  himself 
dozing.  To  keep  awake,  he  said  to  Tex, 
“So  you’re  a  painter.” 

Tex  nodded.  The  expression  on  his 
face  never  changed,  a  steady  blurred  gaze, 
almost  bovine.  It  was  impossible  to  tell 
what  he  was  thinking. 

“Seems  like  everybody  in  this  town  is. 
What  do  you  do  besides  playing  bit  parts 
in  television  series?”  Eugene  asked  Mor¬ 
rie. 

“I’m  a  writer  of  sorts.” 

“Are  you  really?  Have  you  had  any¬ 
thing  published?” 

“Unfortunately,  no.  How  about  you? 
What  do  you  do?  Artist?  No,  you  don’t 
look  like  the  type.  Writer?  Composer?” 

“Sometimes  I  think  I’d  like  to  write,” 
Eugene  said.  “I’m  afraid  I  don’t  have 
any  talent  though.” 

“Why  don’t  you  write  a  book  about 
your  travels?”  Morrie  said.  “It  certainly 
is  a  marvelous  thing  that  you’re  doing. 
I’d  write  about  my  travels  if  I  could 
exaggerate  like  Emily  Kimbrough.” 

“Have  you  travelled  around  a  lot?” 

“I  used  to.  Oh,  you  ought  to  travel 
around  in  Mexico!”  He  tapped  Eugene’s 
thigh  to  emphasize  the  point.  “That’s 
where  you  really  get  the  interesting  rides. 
Pig  carts.” 

They  pulled  up  to  the  curb  in  front  of 
an  adobe  building.  “There  should  be 
something  going  on  in  here,”  Morrie  said. 

The  walked  into  the  almost  empty 
tavern  and  ordered  three  beers.  “This 
place  used  to  be  full  of  life,”  Morrie  said. 
“Every  night  of  the  week.  It  changed 
hands  about  a  month  ago,  and  people 
don’t  come  here  too  much  anymore.  Oh, 
it’s  still  crowded  on  weekends  but  on 
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Wednesday  night. . They  finished  their 
beers  quickly  and  went  back  out  to  the 
car.  Again  Tex  insisted  Eugene  sit  in 
the  middle. 

“The  place  is  run  by  a  Lesbian,”  Morrie 
told  Eugene.  “Thinks  she’s  a  man.  Al¬ 
most  looks  like  one  too.  Tex,  you  think 
we  should  go  out  to  that  place  on  College 
Street?” 

“Too  many  queers.” 

“Please,  Tex,  they’re  gay,  not  queers.” 
Morrie  was  mocking  one  as  he  said  it. 
“Saying  someone  is  gay  is  another  way 
of  saying  he’s  a  fairy,”  Morrie  explained 
to  Eugene.  “Let’s  go  out  to  that  new 
place  on  the  Taos  Highway.” 

The  other  cars  on  the  dark,  narrow 
streets  and  the  occasional  streetlight  broke 
suddenly  and  meaninglessly  through  Eu¬ 
gene’s  sleepiness  and  as  the  view  ahead 
broke  in  two  as  momentarily  his  eyes  lost 
their  focus.  Finally  they  pulled  into  the 
parking  lot  of  a  new  adobe  building.  They 
went  in  and  took  a  table  at  the  back. 
Morrie  went  to  the  bar  and  got  three 
beers.  There  were  more  people  in  this 
place,  several  couples  sitting  at  tables, 
and  in  the  center  of  the  floor  was  a 
colored  combo.  Eugene  sipped  his  beer, 
and  the  piano  player  rolled  his  head 
around  and  looked  up  at  him  with  big 
saucer  eyes.  Then  his  pupils  disappeared 
into  the  top  of  his  eyesockets,  leaving 
only  vessel-laced  white,  and  he  rolled  his 
head  around  to  the  keyboard  again.  The 
bass  player  plucked  his  instrument  with 
wide,  mechanical  sweeps  of  the  arm,  star¬ 
ing  at  the  ceiling,  and  the  head,  arms, 
and  legs  of  the  drummer  were  flailing. 

The  music  stopped.  Three  couples 
that  were  dancing  returned  to  their  tables. 

The  piano  player  waved  to  Morrie,  and 
he  and  the  drummer  came  to  their  table. 
“How  long  have  you  been  playing  here?” 
Morrie  asked. 

“All  this  week,”  the  piano  player  said. 


“I  wish  I’d  known.  I’d  have  been  out 
here.  Say,  I’ve  been  thinking  about 
opening  a  place  out  on  Canyon  Road, 
where  that  Mexican  bar  used  to  be.  If  I 
do  I  want  you  to  come  out  there  and 
play  for  me.” 

“I’ll  do  that.” 

Morrie  introduced  Eugene  to  the  two 
colored  men,  and  Eugene  listened  intently 
to  the  conversation.  He  remembered  the 
interesting  people  he  had  met  in  the  last 
week — the  surf  bums,  a  rodeo  cowboy  in 
Arizona,  and  right  here  at  this  table  a 
writer,  an  artist,  and  two  jazz  musicians. 
He  could  not  help  comparing  them  to 
the  colorless  people  he  had  met  at  school. 
It  seemed  like  a  year  ago  that  he  had  left. 

He  was  afraid  to  drink  too  much,  as 
sleepy  as  he  was.  His  mind  wandered 
and  he  looked  around  at  the  other  tables. 
Four  or  five  of  the  men  there  had  Mexican 
dates,  dark  mysterious  eyes  and  long  dark 
hair,  all  beautiful,  Eugene  thought.  At 
the  front  table  was  a  tall,  slim  blonde 
whose  eyes  had  flashed  at  Eugene  briefly, 
making  his  heart  beat  faster.  He  was 
tempted  to  ask  her  to  dance,  but  recon¬ 
sidered  when  he  saw  the  size  of  her  date. 
He  looked  back  at  Morrie  and  his  friends 
and  wondered  suddenly  why  he  was  sit¬ 
ting  here  with  this  bunch  of  men,  in¬ 
teresting  or  not. 

The  two  colored  men  got  up  and  went 
back  to  their  instruments.  Morrie  stood 
up  and  said,  “We  might  as  well  leave  this 
place,”  and  began  to  guide  Eugene  by  a 
hand  on  the  shoulder.  Eugene  jerked 
away,  instinctively. 

“Is  something  wrong?”  Morrie  asked 
Eugene  on  the  way  to  the  car.  “You’ve 
hardly  said  anything  for  the  last  half 
hour.” 

Eugene  began  to  put  together  a  sentence 
in  his  mind  that  was  a  warning,  but  then 
he  was  not  sure  it  would  not  sound  silly. 
For  a  brief  instant,  he  was  not  sure  he 
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would  sound  a  warning  regardless;  it  was 
experience  he  had  come  to  look  for.  He 
merely  shook  his  head  in  answer  to 
Morrie’s  question. 

This  time  at  the  car  door,  Eugene  held 
it  open  ostentatiously  for  Tex,  and  when 
he  refused,  said,  “No,  I  insist.”  But  Tex 
merely  stood  there  with  that  bovine  ex¬ 
pression  on  his  face,  not  moving,  until 
Eugene  got  in  the  car  and  slid  to  the 
middle  of  the  seat.  The  car  backed  out 
of  the  parking  lot  and  turned  down 
another  crooked,  dimly-lit  Santa  Fe  street. 

“We  might  as  well  go  to  the  apartment 
for  a  nightcap,”  Morrie  said.  “You’re 
probably  ready  to  drop  asleep,”  to  Eugene. 

“Let’s  stop  at  Marijane’s  place,”  Tex 
said.  “You  promised  to  introduce  her 
to  me.” 

“Why  not,”  Morrie  said.  “It’s  on  our 
way.  You  don’t  mind,  do  you,  Eugene? 
Here’s  where  you’ll  see  some  of  that  real 
world  you  came  looking  for.”  He  tapped 
Eugene’s  leg  again  for  emphasis.  “Mari- 
jane  is  the  most  beautiful  whore  in  Santa 
Fe.” 

“Most  beautiful  whore  in  Santa  Fe,” 
Tex  repeated  to  himself.  “Most  beautiful 
whore  in  Santa  Fe.” 

They  turned  down  an  alley  and  parked 
in  front  of  a  small  wooden  house  with  the 
lights  on  inside,  and  Morrie  leaned  on  the 
aorn.  A  girl  in  a  red,  sheer  nightie  came 
jut  and  up  to  the  car  window  on  Mor- 
-ie’s  side.  “Hi,  Morrie,”  she  said  in  a 
isterly  tone. 

“Hi,  honey.  Got  somebody  in  the 
louse  ?  ” 

“Oh,  some  old  man.  He  keeps  fooling 
(round.  If  he  doesn’t  hurry  up  and  do 
t,  I’m  going  to  kick  him  out.” 

“Marijane,  I’d  like  you  to  meet  a 
ouple  of  friends  of  mine.  This  is  Eu- 
;ene  Howard.  He’s  hitchhiking  around 
he  country.”  She  nodded.  “That’s  Tex. 
le’s  a  painter.  He  wanted  to  meet  you.” 


“Hi  Tex.”  The  girl  was  shivering. 

“It’s  too  cold  for  you  to  be  out  dressed 
like  that,”  Morrie  said.  He  opened  the 
back  door,  and  she  got  in.  “That’s  a  nice 
nightie.” 

“Thank  you.” 

“What  do  you  have  on  under  that?” 
he  asked. 

“Panties.  What  do  you  thin\  I  have 
on  under  it?” 

“I’ll  bet  you  don’t  have  anything  on 
under  there.  I  know.” 

“What  do  you  know?” 

“I  know  everything.  I  have  x-ray  vis¬ 
ion.  Don’t  you  know?  I’m  Superman.” 

“Hah!  The  only  thing  you’re  super 
at  is — ” 

“Ah  ah  ah,”  Morrie  said.  “Don’t  say 
it.  We  have  a  neophyte  in  the  crowd.” 

Eugene  was  suddenly  and  completely 
awake. 

The  girl’s  attention  turned  to  Eugene. 
“You’re  hitchhiking  around  the  country?” 

“Yeah,”  he  answered. 

“Alone?” 

“Yeah.” 

“You  must  have  a  lot  of  guts.  Either 
that  or  be  awful  stupid.” 

Eugene  could  not  decide  which  it  was. 

“I  got  to  get  back  inside,”  the  girl  said. 
She  got  out  and  ran  back  to  the  house. 

As  they  drove  away,  Tex  began  mum¬ 
bling  again,  “Most  beautiful  whore  in 
Santa  Fe.” 

They  pulled  up  alongside  a  long  old 
one-and-a-half  story  adobe  building  and 
got  out.  Morrie  unlocked  the  two  large 
iron  gates  that  led  into  the  courtyard. 
The  first  bounced  and  swung  back  toward 
Tex  as  he  was  staggering  through,  but 
he  dodged  it  nimbly.  Eugene  noticed 
the  maneuver  and  wondered  if  Tex  was 
as  drunk  as  he  was  acting. 

The  third  apartment  down  was  Mor¬ 
rie’s,  and  they  went  in.  Tex  was  the  last 
in  and  he  locked  the  door  behind  him. 
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“This  used  to  be  an  old  fort,”  Morrie 
said.  “The  walls  are  so  thick  I  don’t  even 
know  if  I  have  any  neighbors.  I’ve 
never  heard  a  sound  through  them.” 

The  room  was  warm,  and  Eugene 
wanted  nothing  more  than  to  drop  off  to 
sleep  right  now.  He  looked  around  the 
room  for  the  couch  or  extra  bed  that  he 
was  expected  to  sleep  on,  but  saw  only  a 
single  bed  in  the  corner,  covered  with  an 
Indian  blanket.  The  only  window  in 
the  room  was  a  tall  narrow  slit;  Eugene 
could  imagine  firing  rifles  through  it  at 
attacking  Apaches.  It  was  covered  by  a 
thin  abstract  painting  the  exact  shape  of 
the  window. 

“Tex  painted  that,”  Morrie  said. 

“You  did?  It’s  good.” 

Tex  mumbled  something  and  plopped 
down  in  a  chair  right  by  the  door.  Mor¬ 
rie  went  into  his  kitchenette  off  to  the 
side,  and  called  out,  “What  do  you  want, 
Eugene,  bourbon  straight  or  bourbon  and 
water?” 

“You  don’t  have  any  Seven-Up?” 

“No.  We’re  lucky  to  have  water.” 

“I’ll  take  bourbon  and  water.” 

Morrie  brought  the  three  drinks  back 
an  gave  one  to  Eugene.  He  tasted  it  and 
his  face  contracted.  “Are  you  sure  this 
is  the  bourbon  and  water?” 

“All  three  are.” 

Eugene  was  reminded  of  several  times 
when  he  tried  to  get  a  date  drunk.  He 
barely  touched  the  liquor  with  his  lips. 

Morrie  sat  down  on  the  bed  and  Eugene 
took  the  only  remaining  chair,  near  the 
window.  “This  is  the  only  bed  I’ve  got,” 
Morrie  said,  “but  you  can  have  this  much 
of  it.”  He  held  his  hands  two  feet  apart. 

“I  can  sleep  on  the  floor,”  Eugene  said. 

“That’s  no  fun.” 

Eugene  desperately  did  not  want  to  stay 
up  all  of  one  more  night.  He  pictured 
himself  rolled  up  in  his  blanket  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  and  wondered  if 


Morrie  would  try  anything.  Could  he 
fight  him  off?  Would  Tex  be  there? 
Would  he  fight  him  off?  It  was  ex¬ 
perience  he  had  come  to  look  for.  The 
room  appeared  to  him  in  his  drunken 
sleepiness  a  meaningless  pattern  of  points 
of  light.  He  was  silent. 

“Is  there  anything  wrong,  Eugene?” 
Morrie  asked. 

“No.” 

“Are  you  sure?  You  act  like  something 
was  wrong.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  tell  me.” 

“There’s  nothing  wrong.” 

“You  know  Eugene,  this  travelling  is 
a  good  thing  for  you.  You  need  to  know 
a  lot  about  life.  There’s  an  awful  lot  you 
don’t  know  about  life.”  Morrie  looked 
earnestly  at  Eugene. 

Eugene  was  silent.  The  words  like 
the  objects  in  the  room  floated  meaning- 
lessly  in  his  head. 

“Yes,  there’s  an  awful  lot  you  have  to 
learn  about  life,”  Morrie  repeated,  as  if 
trying  to  hypnotize  Eugene.  “Tex,  don’t 
you  think  there’s  an  awful  lot  Eugene 
doesn’t  know  about  life  yet?” 

Tex  nodded  gravely,  staring  at  the 
bourbon  he  was  swirling  in  his  glass.  “An 
awful  lot.” 

Eugene  nodded  and  dozed  for  a  brief 
instant,  and  was  then  suddenly  filled 
with  terror. 

“Like  what?”  He  sat  straighter  and 
talked  to  keep  awake. 

“Oh,  I  wouldn’t  know  where  to  begin.  , 
Would  you  know  where  to  begin,  Tex?” 

“An  awful  lot.” 

“I’m  not  so  sure  now,”  Morrie  said. 
“Maybe  you  know  more  than  we  think 
you  know.”  He  looked  intently  at  Eu¬ 
gene.  “You  don’t  seem  to  be  making 
much  progress  on  your  drink.  Did  I 
make  it  too  weak?” 

“No,  it’s  all  right.  I  just  don’t  feel 
like  drinking.” 

{Continued  on  page  43) 


Scooter  Woodruff 
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TR01ZEN 


When  the  road  broke 

Into  meteors  of  yellow  flowers, 

I  got  drunk  as  a  Sibyl 

And  for  days  drifted 

In  yellow  curtains  of  sleep. 

Narrow  ships  raced  over  night, 
Beating  furiously 
Past  the  coast  of  Minos 
To  the  very  brims 
Of  lost  blue  worlds. 

My  mother  walked 
In  dark  garments 
Through  these  dreams, 
Smelling  of  the  heavy  wheat 
In  the  fields  of  Troizen, 

And  behind  her 
Flew  swarms  of  bees, 
Blackening  husks  of  grain 
With  violent  membranes 
Of  yellow  pollen. 

What  now  stands  clear 
Is  the  way  her  head 
Bulged  on  her  neck, 

Like  a  heavy  cup, 

High  on  its  prostrate  stem. 


Scooter  Woodruff 


THE  DEATH  OF  PARACELSUS 

— “For  who  dare  tell  naked  truth  to  a  king?” 


I  donate  sputum  to  the  streets, 
Or  cough  a  canticle: 

Let  women  whisper 
And  hinge  their  moments 
At  the  moon, 

I  catch  the  music  of  the  stars, 
Golden  chords, 

Dissuaded  only  by  a  meteor 
That  strikes  across 
The  ordered  spheres. 

Limits  I  have  done  away  with, 

Transposing  fiery  sulphurs 

Into  rude  salts 

I’ve  smelled  the  order 

Of  the  worlds 

And  found  it  putrid. 

I  saw  Diana  in  the  woods 
And  smelled 

The  scents  of  her  warm  crotch 
Like  a  dog, 

Sniffing  at  his  urine, 

And  dogs  brought  me  down  too, 
Except  they  were  princes, 
Mewling  idiots 
That  dwelt  in  landscapes 
And  passioned  after 
Naked  handmaids; 

How  they  bent  with  interest 
To  hear  of  paradigms 
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And  little  men, 

Of  philtres  for  their  loves 
Which  would  make  them  melt 
With  lust. 

I  was  usually 
Put  naked  on  the  road 
And  came  to  other  towns, 
Reeking  of  garbage, 

To  sell  my  wisdom 
For  a  suit  of  clothes; 

How  the  stupid  people  laughed 
At  me, 

Blindmen  shouting  up  a  ruckus 
To  their  gods, 

And  I  would  smugly  grin 
Them  down 
With  pagan  stares. 

I  have  been  a  sudden  meteor, 

Or  maybe  a  comet, 

Since  I  sometimes  caused 
Bad  luck, 

But  I  have  burned 
In  great  sparks 

Through  a  hundred  atmospheres, 

Belching  a  rain  of  fire 

And  a  bragging  wisdom 

Down  on  the  heads 

Of  the  very  nervous  populace. 
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Scooter  Woodruff 


THE  BITCH 


Go  dancing  in  the  lighted  halls 

And  tents  where  bright  men  make  you  laugh, 

Hinge  your  smiles  on  lacy  nets 

That  catch  you  at  a  forward  breath, 

Caricature  an  acrobat, 

The  master  of  the  fly-by-night 
And  somersault  on  flimsy  ropes 
To  intimate  potential  fall, 

Act  out  your  steps 
Of  the  newest  style 
With  smiles  that  pander  sleep, 

Then  exit  with  a  teasing  bow, 

Or  now,  wait, 

Classic  as  a  dying  swan 
To  show  a  nasty  tongue  to  lovers 
Or  flaunt  a  single,  pouting  wing. 


Andrea  Perham 


ink  drawing 
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Kaye  Vale 


A  Grain,  Perhaps  of  Wheat* 


After  lunch  Maylene  had  washed  and 
dried  all  the  dishes,  working  with  her 
slow  warm  laziness  like  the  lemony  sun¬ 
light  that  poured  through  the  window 
over  the  sink  and  spilled  in  round  pools 
on  the  scuffed  linoleum  floor.  Now  she 
was  wiping  the  bright  red-speckled  table 
top,  pulling  the  dish  cloth  toward  her  into 
the  streak  of  sunlight  that  made  the  hairs 
on  her  arm  glint  gold,  feeling  the  spindly 
metal  legs  of  the  table  shift  this  way  as 
she  pulled,  and  then  as  she  pushed  the 
cloth  back  across  feeling  the  table  shift 
back  that  way,  and  watching  the  sunlight 
catch  in  the  drops  of  water  left  in  the 
tracks  of  the  dishcloth,  sunlight  drying 
them  slowly  to  a  dusky  film  over  the 
glinting  red  specks. 

“You  still  moonin’  around  in  here?” 
The  floor  creaked  under  her  father’s  heavy 
footsteps.  He  stopped  by  the  door  and  set 
the  bag  of  grapes  he  was  carrying  down 
on  the  stove.  “Get  in  yonder  and  help 
your  mother.” 

The  creaking  radiated  out  through  the 
house  and  into  the  bedroom  where  her 
mother  was  ironing.  Their  voices  drifted 
back  to  where  Maylene  stood,  low  at  first, 
like  the  rolling  of  summer  heat  thunder, 
and  then  his  voice  sharp  and  dry  and 
crackling  like  lightning. 

“. . .  be  no-’count  all  her  life.  I  brought 
them  grapes  you  wanted.” 

“I’ll  look  after  the  grapes  directly.  You 
watch  how  you  talk  about  your  own  child, 
Durane  Nobles.  She  might  have  been 

*  Reprinted  from  The  North  American 
Review,  copyright  1964  by  Cornell  Col¬ 
lege,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa. 


like  Pat  Rackley,  and  then  where’d  you 
be?” 

“Humpf.  Out  in  the  bushes  gettin’  her 
with  a  belt,  I  reckon.” 

And  then  the  voices  quieted  back  down. 
Maylene  had  been  standing  so  still  that  it 
felt  as  if  all  the  weight  had  left  her  body 
except  for  her  hands  that  were  heavy  and 
tingling.  She  might  leave  her  body  alto¬ 
gether  if  she  didn’t  quickly  touch  some¬ 
thing  with  her  hands.  She  rested  them 
for  a  moment  on  the  table  top  until  the 
weightless  feeling  went  away  and  then 
she  turned  and  went  quickly  and  quiedy 
out  the  back  door,  out  onto  the  wide  tilt¬ 
ing  porch,  past  the  old  tire  split  open  and 
filled  with  geraniums  and  past  the  wash-; 
ing  machine  and  the  box  of  dirty  clothes 
and  quietly  down  the  back  steps  before 
they  could  hear  her. 

The  back  yard  was  bare,  packed  and 
dusty,  with  low  places  that  the  dogs  had 
hollowed  out  by  the  steps  and  in  the  cool 
damp  dirt  by  the  spigot.  The  trees  were 
tall,  bare  except  at  the  very  top  where  a 
few  leaves  scraped  together.  Their  roots 
erupted  out  of  the  hard-packed  earth  like 
the  ringed  scaly  three-toed  feet  of  the 
chickens  that  pecked  around  in  the  yard. 

She  hurried  past  the  trees  down  the 
rutted  road,  past  the  sheds  with  the  ma¬ 
chinery  out  front,  some  rusty  and  crusted 
with  dirt,  some  new  and  bright  yellow, 
past  the  grape  vines,  even  past  the  shed 
where  the  mule  was  standing,  lazily 
shuddering  the  flies  off  his  back.  She 
cut  through  the  corn  field  down  the  rows 
of  corn  that  almost  closed  far  over  her 
head,  whispering  and  scraping  once  in  a 
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while.  When  she  was  in  deep  enough 
not  to  be  seen  from  the  road,  she  gathered 
her  dress  under  her  and  sat  down  on  the 
dry  rocky  dirt.  There  was  a  plant  by  her 
feet  that  grew  out  flat  and  lacy  like  the 
white  doilies  in  the  living  room.  She 
wiggled  her  toes  in  the  brown  heavy  shoes 
and  then  slowly  unlaced  the  shoes  and 
pulled  them  off. 

The  sun  baked  and  shimmered  off  the 
dry  dirt.  She  wished  for  the  cool  of  the 
living  room,  dark  shiny  furniture  and 
white  curtains  blowing  faintly  and  her 
mirror  that  made  everything  all  right.  It 
was  an  oval  mirror,  hanging  on  the  wall 
straight  across  from  the  front  door,  and 
the  door  stood  open  all  summer,  so  she 
could  go  and  look  in  the  mirror  and  see 
all  the  view  through  the  door  out  across 
the  field  reflected  and  clear  but  somehow 
even  more  at  a  distance  than  if  she  had 
just  looked  out  the  door.  She  could  see 
the  still  green  grass  with  dark  misty  rib¬ 
bons  of  shade  and  beyond  the  highway  a 
field  covered  with  tall  unmoving  green 
oats  and  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  moving 
over  it  and  at  the  far  edge  of  the  field  a 
fence  and  behind  the  fence  the  deep  misty 
woods  and  one  section  broken  out  of  the 
fence  so  you  could  see  the  clean  matted 
brown  path  that  led  down  deep  into  the 
woods  and  never  ended,  never  would  end, 
so  long  as  you  didn’t  go  there  and  only 
looked  at  it  through  the  mirror.  And  at 
the  never-endingness  of  it  a  cool  peaceful¬ 
ness  would  settle  around  her. 

But  things  were  usually  the  way  they 
had  been  this  afternoon.  She  didn’t  dare 
look  because  somebody  would  catch  her 
there  and  if  it  was  her  brother  Earl  he 
would  tease  her  about  looking  at  herself 
in  the  mirror  and  her  father  would  tell 
her  to  quit  mooning  around  wasting  time 
and  her  mother  would  look  sad  but  at 
least  keep  quiet  about  it.  And  all  of  that 
frightened  Maylene  because  if  her  mirror 


should  be  taken  away,  if  anything  should 
happen  to  that  never-endingness,  she 
didn’t  know  where  she  would  go  to  find 
it  again. 

She  sighed  and  wriggled  away  from 
the  rocks  that  were  sticking  her.  The 
morning  glories  that  twisted  around  the 
corn  were  closed  up  in  tight  folds.  It 
made  her  think  of  what  her  mother  called 
“private  parts,”  it  looked  like  a  naked 
little  girl  baby  when  you  were  giving  it 
a  bath,  with  the  flower  petals  all  folded 
in  and  hidden  even  between  its  legs.  She 
though  how  her  own  body  was  like  that. 

She  heard  the  truck  rattle  by,  caught  a 
glimpse  of  it  bumping  down  the  road. 
That  would  be  her  father  driving  back 
down  to  the  fields.  She  stood  up  and 
brushed  off  the  back  of  her  dress  and 
picked  her  way  across  the  rows  of  corn. 

At  the  edge  of  the  corn  field  she  had  to 
step  over  a  shallow  ditch.  After  that,  in 
among  the  trees,  the  ground  got  smoother 
with  pine  needles  matted  slick  and  prick¬ 
ling  under  her  feet  and  an  occasional 
patch  of  dark  cool  springy  grass.  She 
passed  in  and  out  of  the  strips  of  light 
and  shadow  that  lay  over  the  path,  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  thudding  rhythm  of  her  feet 
on  the  earth  and  hearing,  even  softer 
than  the  sound  of  her  feet,  the  gurgle  of 
the  creek,  hidden  from  her  sight  by  a 
tangled  bank  of  briers.  Then  at  last  the 
briers  ended  and  she  saw  a  wide  circle 
of  pine  trees,  tall  around  the  clearing  that 
sloped  down  to  where  the  creek  slowed 
into  a  deep,  still  pool.  Maylene  slipped 
under  the  low  pine  branch  that  reached 
out  like  the  bar  on  the  door  of  a  secret 
room. 

Then  she  saw  them.  Two  white  bodies 
bright  on  the  pinestraw  with  the  sun  full 
and  bright  on  them  moving  and  silent 
except  for  the  slipping  moving  of  the 
leaves  and  grass  under  them,  and  she 
thought  they  must  be  fighting  except 
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that  they  moved  together  swiftly  and 
violently  and  stiffly  locked  to  each  other 
even  by  the  way  they  moved.  She  must 
have  moved  or  made  some  sound  because 
suddenly  their  heads  jerked  up  and  their 
faces  turned  toward  her  with  their  mouths 
gaping  and  dark  like  fish  gulping  water 
and  she  saw  that  it  was  Earl  and  Pat 
Rackley. 

“Turn  your  back,  Maylene,”  Earl  said 
and  the  words  were  hollow  and  dry  in  the 
long  silence  after  he  spoke  and  she  turned 
away. 

The  air  was  vibrating  with  small  bright 
shocks  of  soundlessness,  as  if  the  stillness 
of  the  woods  had  been  a  mirror  that  had 
just  shattered  into  a  thousand  pieces. 

Then  she  heard  the  rustling  sounds  and 
Earl’s  footsteps  coming  toward  her.  He 
had  his  pants  back  on  and  he  raked  his 
brown  hand  through  his  dark  tumbled 
hair  and  stood  in  front  of  her  with  his 
chest  heaving  and  pinestraw  in  his  hair 
and  a  trickle  of  sweat  drizzling  down  over 
the  blue  vein  in  the  side  of  his  brown 
neck. 

“Don’t  you  tell  anybody  what  you 
seen.”  His  words  still  sounded  hollow 
and  loud. 

She  heard  Pat’s  voice  from  behind  her. 
“She’s  old  enough  to  know,  Earl.  You 
better  make  her  not  tell.” 

He  looked  beyond  Maylene  at  Pat. 
“Yeah,  but  she  ain’t  bright  enough.” 

Maylene  turned  and  Pat  had  put  on  her 
blouse  and  shorts  and  was  sitting  on  the 
ground  combing  her  long  blonde  hair 
with  her  fingers.  She  looked  at  Maylene 
hard  as  knives. 

“I’ll  tell  Mama  about  that  picture  you 
stole  if  you  tell.”  Earl  said. 

She  thought  about  the  postcard  she  had 
slipped  out  of  the  family  album,  a  picture 
of  a  still  cool  lake. 

“Swear  you  won’t  tell.” 

She  nodded  her  head  dumbly. 


“She  won’t  tell.  She’s  secret-like  any¬ 
way.”  He  turned  back  to  Maylene.  “Go 
on  home.” 

That  night  her  mother  made  them  all 
gather  in  the  living  room  before  they  went 
to  bed  while  she  read  the  Bible.  When 
her  mother  went  limping  and  thumping 
over  to  the  dark  table  where  the  Bible  lay 
open  on  a  pink  and  green  crocheted  doily, 
her  father  immediately  stood  up  and 
turned  off  the  television  and  clumped 
into  the  kitchen. 

“Got  to  go  look  about  the  mule,”  he 
muttered.  They  could  tell  by  the  noise 
he  made  in  the  kitchen  that  he  was  getting 
his  jacket  off  the  peg  behind  the  door  and 
clumping  out  onto  the  back  porch  to 
smoke  his  pipe  in  the  cool  soft  summer 
night.  His  leaving  was  as  much  a  ritual 
as  the  soft  sad  glance  of  her  mother’s 
face  caught  in  a  haze  of  light  as  she  leaned 
over  the  table  lamp  and  turned  it  on,  as 
the  creak  of  the  black  rocker  as  she  sat 
down  in  it  and  rocked  back  and  forth 
and  back  and  forth,  flipping  through  the 
thin  red-edged  pages,  as  the  familiar 
nasal  complaining  voice  that  rose  and  fell 
with  the  squeak-squaw-squeak  of  the 
rocker  and  the  bumbling  buzz  of  moths 
on  the  window  screens. 

Earl  was  sitting  sprawled  over  on  the 
couch,  one  leg  up  on  it,  his  head  flopped 
down,  his  dark  hair  falling  in  his  face, 
picking  restlessly  at  the  bumpy  red  roses 
in  the  upholstery  of  the  couch.  Maylene 
was  sitting  still  in  the  plain  straight- 
backed  chair,  watching  her  mother’s  face. 
It  was  a  plump,  sagging  face,  lit  to  a 
yellow  glow  by  the  lamplight,  wisps  of 
grey  hair  blowing  across  her  forehead 
with  an  occasional  breeze  from  the  win¬ 
dow. 

“Be  not  deceived,”  she  read,  “Evil  com¬ 
panionships  corrupt  good  morals.”  Earl 
didn’t  look  up.  “Awake  to  soberness  and 
sin  not.” 
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Maylene  knew  what  she  had  seen  Earl 
doing  must  have  been  a  sin,  and  that  he 
felt  ashamed  because  of  that,  and  she 
thought  how  her  stealing  the  postcard 
was  a  sin  too,  but  it  didn’t  make  her  feel 
bad  the  way  she  thought  she  probably 
ought  to.  It  didn’t  seem  to  matter  only 
because  of  the  Bible. 

“. . .  for  some  have  no  knowledge  of 
God”  squeak-squaw,  “I  speak  this  to 
move  you  to  shame”  squeak-squaw. 

Then  Maylene  knew  suddenly  that  the 
wrongness  in  it  was  what  it  had  done  to 
the  stillness,  the  never-endingness  of  the 
woods,  and  she  knew  that  Earl  would 
never  understand  that,  he  would  think 
maybe  it  was  wrong  by  the  Bible  but  he 
wouldn’t  see  this  other  thing,  and  neither 
would  her  mother,  so  how  could  she  tell 
them?  It  would  be  like  trying  to  tell 
them  why  she  looked  into  the  mirror. 

“But  some  one  will  say,  How  are  the 
dead  raised?  and  with  what  manner  of 
body  do  they  come?  Thou  foolish  one, 
that  which  thou  thyself  sowest  is  not 
quickened  except  it  die:  and  that  which 
thou  sowest,  thou  sowest  not  the  body  that 
shall  be,  but  bare  grain,  it  may  chance  of 
wheat,  or  of  some  other  kind;  but  God 
giveth  it  a  body  even  as  it  pleased  him; 
and  to  each  seed  a  body  of  its  own.” 

Seeing  that  Earl  was  determined  not 
to  listen,  her  mother  sighed  and  gently 
shut  the  book  and  bowed  her  head  for  a 
prayer.  The  picture  of  the  white  bodies 
in  the  sunlight  swam  in  front  of  May- 
lene’s  eyes  again  and  she  felt  herself 
reach  out  to  them  to  touch  them,  but  she 
couldn’t.  She  felt  as  if  she  would  cry 
that  they  were  beyond  her  reach,  that 
she  could  not  touch  her  mother  sitting 
there  in  the  lamplight  or  her  father  out 
on  the  dark  porch,  the  spark  glowing  in 
his  pipe.  They  had  always  been  beyond 
her.  Their  ways  were  not  her  ways. 


She  could  not  touch  them  no  matter  how 
hard  she  tried. 

The  next  day  she  had  to  finish  the 
ironing.  She  stood  in  the  bedroom,  her 
face  turned  toward  the  blue  flowered  wall¬ 
paper,  passing  the  iron  back  and  forth 
over  the  heavy  starched  shirts,  letting 
things  pass  in  and  out  of  her  mind. 

She  had  been  in  Miss  Futrelle’s  sixth 
grade  last  year;  she  would  have  to  repeat 
next  year.  She  had  repeated  her  grades 
so  much  that  she  liked  it  now,  going  back 
to  the  same  classroom  with  its  smells  of 
sour  milk  and  crackers  and  sweat  and 
chalk  dust  and  oily  board  floors.  She 
would  sit  in  the  back  corner  and  watch 
the  soft  bright  boys  and  girls  come  in, 
the  ones  from  town  that  she  never  even 
tried  to  talk  to  because  she  had  learned 
long  ago  there  wasn’t  any  use  to  try. 

But  last  year  she  had  had  a  friend. 
She  was  almost  like  Maylene,  with  thin 
brown  arms  and  faded  dresses  and  dull 
hair  and  the  hateful  hard  brown  shoes 
that  laced  up.  She  liked  Corette  because 
Corette  was  like  her.  They  would  go  out 
at  afternoon  recess  and  sit  on  the  gnarled 
roots  of  the  big  trees  that  grew  on  the 
side  of  the  schoolyard  and  talk. 

One  day  Corette,  who  had  lips  that 
were  always  a  little  cracked  and  dry-scaly, 
had  said,  “Do  you  like  me  Maylene?” 
her  eyes  wide  and  earnest. 

“Yes,  do  you  like  me?”  And  when 
Corette  had  said  yes  they  went  back  into 
the  classroom  holding  hands.  Maylene 
noticed  that  Corette’s  hand  was  damp  and 
sticky  but  she  still  liked  to  hold  hands 
with  Corette  because  then  she  would  have 
a  friend,  someone  that  she  could  at  least 
reach  out  and  touch.  But  she  never  told 
Corette  about  the  mirror. 

One  day  they  had  been  sitting  out 
under  the  tree  when  a  girl  came  by  push¬ 
ing  a  baby  in  a  stroller.  Most  of  the  other 
children  were  playing  baseball  out  in  the 
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big  field  that  was  bordered  by  the  trees. 
The  girl  came  over  to  where  they  were 
sitting.  It  was  a  warm  day  and  the  shouts 
came  spinning  off  the  playground  and 
through  the  still  warm  air.  Then  there 
would  be  a  hard  crack  as  the  ball  hit  the 
bat. 

“Y’all  see  my  baby?”  Her  hair  strag¬ 
gled  in  front  of  her  strange  wide  staring 
eyes.  Her  mouth  hung  open  slightly 
and  her  joints  seemed  big  and  bony  and 
she  talked  fast  and  mumbly. 

“I  used  to  go  to  school  here  too  but  I 
stopped  and  had  my  baby.” 

Corette  leaned  over  and  whispered  to 
Maylene.  “My  daddy  says  she’s  crazy.” 

Then  Corette  turned  back  to  the  girl. 
“Where’s  your  husband?”  she  asked, 
squinting  up  her  eyes  to  inspect  the  girl. 

“He’s  in  the  army.  He  stays  gone  all 
the  time.  He  won’t  here  when  the  baby 
came.  I  went  to  the  hospital,”  the  girl 
left  the  baby  and  sat  down  under  the  tree 
with  them.  She  grinned  and  tossed  back 
her  hair,  her  eyes  shining  and  eager,  “and 
they  gave  me  a  shot  with  a  needle  ten 
inches  long.”  Maylene  gasped  and  the 
girl  nodded.  “That’s  the  truth.  They 
put  a  needle  in  my  veins  and  tied  me 
down  on  a  table  and  cut  me  with  a 
knife,  and  afterwards  I  couldn’t  make 
no  water  for  three  days.  I  laid  there  three 
days  and  three  nights  until  they  thought 
I  was  going  to  bust.” 

Just  then  Miss  Futrelle  had  come  step¬ 
ping  rapidly  over  the  dusty  playground 
in  her  thick-heeled  shoes,  calling  them  to 
come  in,  so  they  had  to  leave  the  girl 
sitting  there  disappointed  under  the  tree. 

“Don’t  you  ever  talk  to  her  again  if 
she  comes  around  here.”  Miss  Futrelle 
was  shaking  her  finger  in  their  faces  and 
they  nodded  dumbly. 

After  that  Maylene  had  thought  about 
it  a  lot,  had  wondered  if  those  things 
would  happen  to  her  like  they  must  hap¬ 


pen  to  other  people,  but  now,  thinking 
about  it,  standing  pressing  the  iron  ovei 
the  shirts,  she  knew  that  wasn’t  the  wa) 
she  would  be.  Her  friend  had  been 
passed  on  to  the  next  grade  and  now 
she  would  be  deprived  of  even  the  touch 
of  Corette’s  damp  hand. 

She  set  her  hands  palm  down  on  the 
ironing  board,  feeling  it  solid  beneath 
the  rough  cloth  of  the  shirt,  feeling  that 
this  was  all  she  could  touch. 

Her  mother  was  standing  in  the  door¬ 
way  holding  a  full  paper  bag.  “Maylene, 
I  want  you  to  go  down  to  the  store  and 
take  these  grapes  to  Mr.  Rackley.  I  told 
Mrs.  Rackley  Fd  send  them  before  now, 
so  I  guess  you’d  better  not  dawdle  on  the 
way  like  you  usually  do.” 

She  turned  off  the  iron  and  took  the 
bag,  cool  and  wet  where  it  had  been  in  the 
refrigerator.  She  left  the  house  and 
walked  down  the  hot  dusty  road  to  the 
store.  The  sun  baked  down,  hot  and  still, 
burning  even  through  the  thick  soles  of 
her  shoes.  The  corn  stretched  tall  on  her 
right  and  left,  hardly  rustling  at  all  in 
the  still  heat.  She  stopped  once  to  pick 
some  morning  glories  from  the  side  of 
the  ditch,  they  were  tight  closed  in  the 
heat,  and  then  she  remembered  what  her 
mother  had  said  about  hurrying,  so  she 
shifted  the  weight  of  the  sack  and  held 
the  flowers  in  her  other  hand  and  walked 
on  down  the  road  again. 

Rackley ’s  store  had  a  low,  sloping  roof 
out  in  front  with  pumps  for  gasoline  like 
posts  that  held  up  the  porch  roof  on  a 
house.  The  packed  dirt  under  the  porch 
was  stained  with  oil  and  grease,  and  a 
yellow  dog  was  curled  up  beside  the 
wobbly  cinder  block  steps.  When  May¬ 
lene  opened  the  screen  door  the  flies 
buzzed  off  it  and  around,  in  spite  of  the 
balls  of  cotton  stuck  in  the  screen  to  keep 
them  away.  It  was  a  little  cooler  in  the 
dim  shade  of  the  store. 
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Mr.  Rackley  was  sitting  by  himself 
ilted  back  in  a  straight  cane  chair,  his 
eet  propped  up  on  the  grate  of  the  black 
;tove.  He  was  thin  and  old  and  his  back 
vas  bent  over  with  arthritis.  Maylene 
cnew  that  was  why  he  couldn’t  work  the 
arm  anymore  and  why  he  needed  her 
iather  for  a  tenant  farmer.  All  Mr. 
Rackley  could  do  any  more  was  keep  his 
itore,  handing  you  change  out  of  the  cash 
-egister  with  his  knotted  swollen  fingers. 
He  was  drinking  a  Nehi  and  eating  a 
;andy  bar  when  Maylene  came  in  and  he 
greeted  her  in  his  funny  way. 

“Heyo,  Maylene.”  Mother  had  said  he 
:alked  funny  because  he  had  been  raised 
across  the  river. 

“I  brought  you  some  grapes.”  She 
held  out  the  sweaty  cool  bag.  As  he 
laboriously  got  to  his  feet  to  take  it  from 
her,  she  set  the  morning  glories  down  on 
the  black  top  of  the  stove  so  she  could 
hand  him  the  bag  more  easily  with  both 
hands. 

“I  thank  you.”  He  shuffled  over  to 
the  counter  and  set  the  bag  down.  “Why 
don’t  you  sit  awhile  since  it’s  so  hot?” 
There  was  only  one  chair  because  Mr. 
Rackley  didn’t  like  the  niggers  to  be 
hanging  around  inside  the  store  much. 

“I  can’t  stay,”  Maylene  said.  She  looked 
at  the  glass  cases  full  of  candy  and  cookies 
and  the  dusty  boxes  on  the  dark  shelves 
and  the  long  red  humming  box  where  the 
drinks  were. 

“Well,  you’re  getting  too  old  to  sit  on 
my  lap,  I  reckon.”  Mr.  Rackley  had 
gone  around  behind  the  counter.  His 
clear  blue  eyes  were  friendly  and  teasing 
and  made  her  think  of  when  she  was  a 
little  girl  sometimes  sitting  on  his  lap  in 
the  store.  She  had  always  liked  him. 

He  came  around  the  counter  and 
handed  her  a  candy  bar.  “You  eat  that 
on  the  way  back.” 


He  crossed  over  to  the  stove  and  lifted 
one  of  the  round  lids  on  its  low  black 
top,  unconsciously  brushing  the  morning 
glories  in  with  the  rest  of  the  paper  and 
trash. 

“Thank  you,”  Maylene  said,  “Good¬ 
bye.” 

She  trudged  back  down  the  burning 
dusty  road,  thinking  how  for  a  minute 
she  could  almost  have  reached  out  and 
touched  Mr.  Rackley,  but  for  some  reason 
it  had  become  impossible  and  he  was  as 
far  away  as  any  of  the  others. 

The  sun  burned  on  her  back  and  she 
felt  little  trickles  of  sweat  running  down. 
Her  feet  were  dusty  from  the  road.  Sud¬ 
denly  she  cut  down  across  the  cornfield, 
down  the  path  that  led  back  up  to  the 
creek. 

The  woods  were  no  different.  They 
were  cool,  still,  misty,  unbothered  by  any¬ 
thing  that  had  ever  broken  their  stillness. 
She  approached  the  clearing  from  the 
other  side,  kneeling  down  to  take  off  her 
shoes.  She  buried  her  feet  in  the  cool 
grass,  standing  in  the  still  pool  of  sun¬ 
light  that  cut  down  from  above  the  pine 
trees.  Cool  dampness  rose  from  the  still 
waters  of  the  creek  and  hung  in  a  still 
mantle  of  mist  over  the  trees  and  grass 
and  pinestraw  and  even  suspended  in  the 
air  like  drops  from  a  fountain  caught  still 
in  one  frozen  moment  forever.  The  still¬ 
ness  never  ended. 

She  walked  down  the  tiny  sloping  bank 
over  damp  roots  that  caught  the  clay  to 
make  tiny  steps.  She  put  her  feet  in  the 
cool  still  water  and  then  lay  down  so  that 
her  head  nested  on  the  bank  and  the 
cool  water  held  her  and  touched  her. 
She  felt  the  light  and  shadow  flicker  on 
her,  only  the  shadows  of  leaves  touching 
her.  She  opened  her  hands  slowly  into 
the  water  and  closed  her  eyes,  growing 
her  roots  to  the  water  and  opening  her 
petals  to  the  sky. 
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The  Aquarium 


“Down,”  said  Peter  Huff  to  the  oper¬ 
ator  of  the  elevator  in  the  central  corridor 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce. 

“How  far  down  you  want  to  go?”  she 
asked. 

“Black  bottom,”  he  said  and  immedi¬ 
ately  clasped  his  hands  and  looked  up  at 
the  ceiling.  The  slender  negress  straight¬ 
ened  out  of  a  slouch,  held  tightly  to  her 
control  handle  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon 
the  floor.  Peter  looked  at  the  blackened 
ventilation  duct  in  the  corner  and  thought 
it  a  shame  that  the  air  of  the  capital  city 
should  be  so  unclean. 

Peter  Huff  worked  for  the  government 
in  the  summer  and  went  to  college  in  the 
fall.  He  was  twenty  years  old.  Each 
morning  at  this  time  he  took  the  elevator 
to  the  basement  cafeteria  for  his  coffee 
break.  Many  elevators  made  the  de¬ 
scent  to  points  on  the  periphery  of  the 
acre  of  cafeteria,  but  Peter  always  took 
this  one  because  it  stopped  at  the  aquari¬ 
um.  The  cafeteria  ended  in  a  battery  of 
serving  lines  on  one  end  and  opened 
through  double  doors  to  the  aquarium  on 
the  other.  A  long  court  yard,  landscaped 
and  with  a  fountain  in  the  middle,  ran 
parallel  to  one  side  of  the  cafeteria.  Peter 


would  walk  out  of  the  elevator,  pass  th« 
tanks  of  fish  he  wished  to  see  that  morn 
ing,  swing  open  the  double  doors  ans 
walk  down  the  long  aisle  lined  with 
tables  to  the  counter  where  he  generally 
bought  four  peanut  butter  cookies,  tw< 
to  a  cardboard  plate.  He  would  walk 
back  through  the  court  yard,  observe  tht 
state  of  foliage  and  fountain  and  eat  twc 
cookies.  At  the  lower  end  he  would  re 
enter  the  cafeteria,  pass  through  the 
double  doors  into  the  aquarium  and 
watch  the  fish  until  he  had  eaten  the 
other  two  cookies.  Then  he  would  push 
the  elevator  button. 

“Basement,”  said  the  operator,  and 
Peter  walked  out.  The  walls  and  floor  of 
the  aquarium  were  dark  and  the  lighting 
was  minimal.  The  tanks,  set  into  the 
walls,  were  brightly  lighted  and  filled 
with  life.  Peter  always  felt  that  he  was 
entering  a  demonstration  room  for  some 
wonderful  new  break-through  in  tele¬ 
vision  reception — a  picture  of  miraculous 
radiance  and  vitality — and  that  in  the 
exuberance  of  the  event,  the  networks 
had  lined  the  walls  with  a  hundred 
screens  and  set  in  motion  a  different  show 
for  each. 

Peter  looked  at  the  catfish.  The  largest, 
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pair  of  flathead  catfish,  lay  in  a  tank 
:  their  own.  One  was  nuzzled  into  a 
;ep  depression  in  the  sand  bottom,  which 
iust  have  formed  about  him  in  the  way 
ie  broad  hull  of  a  sunken  galleon  is 
itiently  enfolded  in  the  white  sand  of  a 
ahama  channel.  The  other  floated  a 
:tle  crookedly  just  above  the  bottom 
ithout  touching  its  belly  to  the  sand, 
it  resting  its  chin  crosswise  on  the  back 
the  other.  They  had  mouths  which 
rapped  around  their  wide  heads  like 
arseshoes,  with  a  few  black  tapered 
hiskers  radiating  from  the  circumfer- 
tce.  The  forehead  began  at  the  mouth 
id  slanted  up  leisurely,  unblemished  ex- 
pt  for  a  brown  bead  of  an  eye  on  each 
de,  so  small  that  one  could  blindfold 
e  fish  by  clapping  over  each  eye  half 
hollowed-out  pea.  Peter  Huff  looked 
the  face  of  the  fish  in  the  furrough 
id  thought  that  the  only  thing  that  might 
er  trouble  that  great  smooth  brow 
ould  be  a  dim  remembrance  of  that 
Mississippi  goo  that  had  once  rubbed  his 
mmy  so  much  more  tenderly  than  this 
ystalline  sand  dumped  out  of  a  burlap 
‘g- 

The  fish  were  still.  Peter  knew  that 
'  en  the  most  active  fish  sometimes  hang 
:  the  water  with  bodies  motionless  for 
ng  periods.  But  even  then,  their  fins 
ould  undulate  gently  and  continuously 
.  if  they  were  flexed  by  the  faintest  rip- 
e  of  a  breeze.  Yet  the  fins  of  the 
ctfish  might  as  well  have  been  sliced 
larble  for  all  their  flexibility.  A  fat  sun- 
ijh  with  pursed  mouth  nibbled  along  the 
ktom,  tail  up  and  head  down.  It  came 
non  a  long  whisker  and  began  to  nibble 
:  it.  The  whisker  twitched  vigorously, 
lough  the  catfish  and  the  rest  of  his 
niskers  remain  still  as  death.  The  sun- 
lh  fled.  Peter  thought  how  much  more 
Irtunate  it  was  to  be  a  fat  fish  instead 
'  a  fat  man,  and  be  able  to  whiz  through 


the  water  rather  than  waddle  on  the  land. 
And  Peter  admired  the  catfish  the  way 
he  had  once  admired  a  boy  who  had  sat 
stock  still  in  his  Sunday  School  class  and 
wiggled  only  his  ears. 

Peter  moved  on.  A  week  ago  a  pair  of 
sea  horses  had  moved  into  a  small  tank 
next  to  the  catfish,  specially  provided  with 
salt  water.  Peter  had  been  surprised  and 
pleased  to  discover  them,  and  each  morn¬ 
ing  he  watched  them  before  going  into 
the  cafeteria  to  get  his  peanut  butter 
cookies.  He  had  once  seen  dried  sea 
horses  strewn  on  a  counter  in  a  knick- 
knack  shop  along  the  beach,  but  could 
not  imagine  how  they  looked  in  life. 
Stuffed  fish  simply  looked  like  a  fluid 
form  become  frozen.  But  the  sea  horses 
had  always  seemed  impossibly  misshapen 
and  brittle  to  exist  in  a  world  full  of 
so  much  grace.  Their  bodies  were 
pocked  and  indented  like  a  honey  comb 
sucked  clean  and  grown  brittle.  Their 
heads  were  indeed  shaped  like  a  horse’s. 
Two  of  the  little  humps  perked  into 
mouse’s  ears.  Peter  thought  that  if  you 
blew  on  its  head  the  curly-cue  tail  might 
dart  straight  out  like  a  New  Year’s  fun- 
maker.  He  wondered  whether  normal 
fish  scorned  the  sea  horse  as  correctly 
shaped  and  smooth  skinned  people 
scorned  the  leper  and  the  misshapen.  He 
worried  vaguely  each  morning  that  the 
two  animals  might  not  have  survived  the 
night.  Sometimes  one  would  be  hidden 
in  the  dense  and  perpetual  stream  of  bub¬ 
bles  that  gurgled  out  of  a  small  com¬ 
pressor  in  which  the  animals  liked  to 
play  or  perhaps  found  reassurance  in  the 
way  a  shy  child  facing  new  people  hides 
in  the  folds  of  his  mother’s  skirt.  Peter 
could  see  only  one  sea  horse  now. 

He  walked  out  of  the  dark  through  the 
double  doors  into  the  cafeteria.  Its  square 
columns  and  ductwork  were  painted  pas¬ 
tel  colors,  and  alternate  walls  were  faced 
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with  blow-ups  of  Yosemite  and  Yellow¬ 
stone.  He  walked  down  the  long  aisle 
past  people  drinking  coffee  and  bent  over 
reading  the  Times,  the  Post,  the  News, 
and  pocketbooks,  or  crowded  around  big 
tables  and  talking. 

There  were  eight  cardboard  dishes  on 
the  cookie  counter.  All  were  sugar 
cookies.  None  were  peanut  butter.  Peter 
had  reasoned  after  much  observation  that 
both  kinds  must  start  out  in  the  kitchens 
as  the  same  batter,  but  at  some  moment 
a  portion  must  be  taken  aside  and  mixed 
with  peanut  butter,  while  the  rest  was 
simply  dropped  in  dabs  on  the  pan  and 
sprinkled  with  sugar  crystals  which 
merged  into  the  batter  and  were  there¬ 
after  evident  only  to  the  tongue.  Hence 
the  peanut  butter  cookies  were  slightly 
browner,  owing  to  the  addition  of  the 
crucial  ingredient.  Sometimes  the  cook¬ 
ies  were  done  especially  well  so  that  all 
were  equally  brown.  Peter  had  a  certain 
instinct  for  which  were  which,  but  on 
some  mornings  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  sniff  at  them  circumspectly  by  bending 
very  slightly  and  smelling  with  great  con¬ 
centration,  the  way  a  woman  in  a  sum¬ 
mer  dress  with  scooped  neckline  might 
modestly  bend  to  inhale  the  fragance  of  a 
rose.  Peter  knew  without  smelling  that 
there  were  no  peanut  butter  cookies  this 
morning. 

“Mrs.  Moses,”  said  Peter  to  a  woman 
in  a  large  white  apron.  She  looked  at 
him  over  her  glasses.  He  cleared  his 
throat. 

“Mrs.  Moses,  you  are  aware  of  my  po¬ 
sition  of  some  importance  in  this  de¬ 
partment.  In  order  for  me  to  carry  forth 
my  responsibilities  in  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  nation,  and  buffeted  as  I  am 
by  the  forces  arrayed  against  that  interest, 
it  is  necessary  that  my  brain  be  clear. 
No  brain  can  function  properly  bereft  of 
its  essential  nutrients.  Mine  needs  peanut 


butter  cookies.  And  yet  there’s  not 
crumb  to  be  seen  anywhere.  Mrs.  Mose 
I  need  food  for  thought.  I  need  peant 
butter  cookies.” 

Mrs.  Moses’  sharp  eyes  continued  i 
look  up  severely  at  Peter  from  beneat 
glasses  circled  in  gold  wire.  “I’ll  sc 
what  I  can  do,”  she  said. 

Peter  clasped  his  hands  and  looked  sac 
ly  at  the  sugar  cookies  and  waited.  Mr 
Moses  returned  from  the  kitchen  carryin 
a  paper  plate  and  he  could  see  at  one 
what  lay  upon  it. 

“Ah,  Mrs.  Moses,  you’re  a  wonderfi 
woman  like  my  mother,”  said  Peter  Huf 
and  Mrs.  Moses  cocked  her  head  to  on 
side  and  smiled  up  at  him. 

Peter  went  into  the  courtyard  that  ra 
the  length  of  the  cafeteria.  The  ground 
were  well  planted  but  not  well  tendee 
and  grass  grew  high  around  a  larg 
fountain  at  the  far  end,  set  with  a  mosai 
basin.  Cobblestone  paths  crossed  th 
length  and  width  of  the  garden,  and  thicl 
ivy  and  other  dark-leafed  crawling  plant 
grew  everywhere.  An  occasional  tree  blev 
gracefully  before  the  aggregate  blast  c 
the  rows  and  columns  of  air  conditioner 
that  bristled  from  the  walls. 

Peter  looked  down  and  saw  a  turtle 
looking  at  him  from  the  thick  ivy  alon 
the  cobblestone  path.  It  was  a  heav; 
turtle  with  a  scarred  tail  and  thick  fold 
of  armor  drapped  from  its  neck.  ti 
knew  this  turtle  well.  It  had  lived  in  th 
aquarium  even  when  he  was  a  child.  Thj 
turtle  looked  up  at  him  unblinking 
There  seemed  to  be  some  movement  be 
neath  the  heavy  armor  of  its  throat,  anc 
Peter  thought  that  if  the  turtle  could 
it  would  croak  out  some  small  lamentatioi 
at  not  being  a  bird  that  could  fly  awa; 
(He  had  a  beak  like  a  swift  bird  of  prey 
Why  not  wings?),  or  a  bug  that  coulc 
hide  in  the  narrowest  crack  and  in  a  saf 
instant  scramble  away,  or  a  mouse  tha 
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;ould  scurry  away,  or  even  just  a  human 
who  could  simply  walk  down  the  Com- 
-nerce  halls  and  out  of  the  door.  And 
^et  here  he  sat  flattening  the  ivy,  a 
;rusted  hulk  weighing  down  on  crinkled 
bet  and  splayed  toes — the  most  ponderous 
hing  in  all  the  world. 

Peter  walked  on,  down  the  cobblestone 
oath,  past  the  fountain  with  the  mosaic 
oasin,  through  a  screen  door  into  the 
ower  end  of  the  cafeteria,  and  through 
he  double  doors  into  the  dark  of  the 
iquarium.  He  went  to  the  turtle  tank. 
The  big  snapper  was  of  course  missing. 
\n  infant  boy  dressed  in  red  cordoroy 
overalls  also  looked  up  at  the  tank.  His 
egs  bowed  out  and  ended  in  feet  so 
hort  that  his  cuffs  easily  covered  them, 
-fe  looked  up  at  the  tank  with  mouth  and 
:yes  wide  open,  wavering  with  the  new- 
less  of  balance,  and  thrust  an  arm  forward 
ind  uncurled  his  fist  as  much  as  it  would, 
md  pointed  at  the  tank  and  said,  “Fishy.” 
Ater  pointed  and  said  “Turtle.”  Then 
Ater  pointed  to  the  adjoining  tank  where 
rout  sped  about  and  said,  “Fishy.”  The 
ittle  boy  frowned.  Whatever  was  in  a 
ank  of  water  and  swam  was  a  fishy. 
Afloen  Peter  was  his  age  he  had  known 
hat  also. 

Peter  walked  back  toward  the  acquari- 
im  office.  He  passed  the  sea  horse  tank 
nd  noted  that  one  apparently  continued 
b  hide  in  the  stream  of  bubbles.  He 
ntered  the  office  of  the  Director  of 
tquariums.  A  thin  receptionist  with 
;rey  hair  sat  at  a  desk. 

“Did  you  know  that  there’s  a  turtle 
)ose  in  your  garden?” 

“What?”  said  the  lady. 

“There’s  a  huge  turtle  running  around 
our  garden.” 

“Oh  my.  Are  you  sure?” 

“It’s  an  alligator  snapper  ma’am,”  said 
eter  Huff,  “the  most  dangerous  turtle 
'nown  to  man.” 


The  woman  bit  her  fingernail.  “Oh 
my,”  she  said.  “We’ll  get  a  boy  to  go  see 
about  it  right  now.”  She  patted  her  grey 
hair  with  one  hand  very  quickly  and  got 
up  and  walked  down  the  hall  with  Peter 
following.  They  walked  into  a  narrow 
room  densely  stacked  with  sacks,  com¬ 
pressors,  tanks  and  tools.  A  half  dozen 
colored  men  were  fitted  into  small  spaces 
between  or  on  top  of  the  piles  with  legs 
either  stretched  and  dangled  or  folded  up 
into  high  points  that  balanced  coke  bot¬ 
tles. 

“This  gentleman  says  there  is  a  snap¬ 
ping  turtle  in  the  garden,”  said  the  lady. 
“Will  some  one  go  see  about  it  right 
away?  Oscar,  you  know  about  the 
turtles. 

An  especially  long  pair  of  legs  unfolded 
from  the  top  of  a  heap  of  sand  bags.  Os¬ 
car  loped  forward. 

“I  think  you’ll  need  a  net,”  said  Peter 
to  Oscar.  They  walked  down  the  hall 
together.  Oscar’s  pants  clung  to  his  calves 
and  reached  no  lower.  Peter  walked 
crisply  and  Oscar  bounded  up  and  down. 
They  walked  through  the  double  doors 
into  the  cafeteria  and  out  the  screen  door 
into  the  garden.  They  went  along  the 
cobblestone  path  lined  with  ivy.  The 
turtle  had  not  moved. 

“Man,  you  was  right,”  said  Oscar. 

“Man,”  said  Peter,  “would  I  kid  you 
about  something  like  this.” 

The  turtle  looked  up  patiently  at 
Peter.  It  ignored  Oscar.  Peter  thought 
of  the  stories  he  had  read  of  convicts  who 
had  spent  years  and  years  digging  secret 
tunnels  beneath  the  prison  walls  with 
spoons  and  fingernails,  and  took  the  most 
remarkable  precautions,  and  somehow 
managed  to  rid  themselves  of  the  dirt, 
and  finally,  after  so  many  years,  the  tunnel 
was  at  last  dug,  and  the  prisoners  broke 
( Continued  on  page  44) 
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POEM 

I  search  in  the  dead  streets  of  the  city  at  dawn 
For  a  stranger  I  have  never  met 
But  who  is  always  with  me,  hidden 
Where  I  can  never  find  him. 

Far  away 

The  little  sparrows  chirp  and  flutter, 
Serenading  the  rising  sun, 

Unconcerned 

That  they  are  watched. 

I  breathe  the  air  from  ancient  coffins. 

My  element  is  the  dark,  my  hour  the  night, 
My  aspect  sorrow 
And  my  enemy 
Myself. 

The  malady  I  suffer  from 
Is  of  my  own  causation, 

For  how  can  one  find  love 
Who  cannot  bring  himself  to  ask? 


A  MEETING  WITH  A  CHILDHOOD 
COMPANION 


I  asked  her  to  forgive  me  my  wounds 
Smiling  tentatively,  to  hide  my  desperation. 
She  viewed  me  with  horror 
As  if  I  had  become  leprous,  asking. 

And  I  remembered  a  time,  long  ago, 

Six  on  a  beach  in  Naples 
When  she  had  stolen  my  sandals 
And  I  had  apologized. 


Jini  Rambo 
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MY  TREELESS  LAWN 


The  blades  in  my  mower 
Make  a  little  bug-like  humming 
As  I  lop  off  the  protruding  shoots 
In  my  smooth,  green,  treeless  lawn. 

And  it  isn’t  until  August 
Or  perhaps  early  September 

That  I  brake  my  mower  on  a  small  young  pinecone. 


ROUTE  000 


We  ask  the  withered  farmer,  , 

Leaning  on  his  birch  wood  fence. 

But  his  directions  are  opaque  as  painted  glass. 
Neither  can  the  station  man, 

Scraping  grease  from  dirty  engines, 

Aid  our  painful  search. 

A  robed  cleric, 

Stepping  quickly  over  rocks  and  mud  holes, 
Knows  not  our  destination. 

And  the  children  only  laugh 
And  run  and  run  and  run. 
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DREAM 

Naked  angels  sing  lustful  songs, 

Playing  on  mahogany  mandolins 
In  the  holy  dark  of  the  last  car 
Of  the  D  train;  wending  its  cavernous  way 
Over  bloodstained  rails  to  the  eldritch  Bronx. 

The  first  cars  are  filled 

With  the  wails  of  weeping  lovers 

Crying  for  their  longlost  loves, 

(All  prostitutes  now  in  a  redbrick  building 
On  Park  and  34th,  run  by  a  two-headed  pimp 
With  green  buttonholes  in  place  of  eyes.) 

And  an  old  Negro  crying  for  a  pint  of  Scotch 
He  thinks  he  lost,  but  actually  drank 
Twelve  years  ago,  on  February  30. 

The  center  cars  are  filled  with  empty  air, 

And  an  uninteresting  white  whale,  quite  dead  by  now, 
Who  tired  of  the  nautical  life. 

I  ride  on  top  of  the  thirteenth  car 
Held  by  one  glued-on  finger 
And  one  nailed-on  toe. 

“This  subway  is  going  to  Cuba!”  the  loudspeaker 
In  the  dark  at  the  top  of  the  tunnel 
Announces.  But  can  never  reach  Cuba, 

Or  Home. 


Jerry  Hobbs 
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Santa  Fe  continued  from  page  24 
“You  look  sleepy,  Eugene.” 

“I’m  not.” 

“You  do  look  sleepy,”  Morrie  repeated 
1  a  soft  monotone.  “You  look  like 
ou’re  about  to  fall  asleep.” 

Eugene  was  about  to  repeat  his  denial, 
ut  the  words  did  not  form,  and  he  for- 
ot  what  he  was  going  to  say.  The  room 
wirled  in  his  brain,  and  he  was  vaguely 
ware  that  his  eyes  were  no  longer  open, 
uddenly  he  was  in  the  surf  bum’s  cot- 
ige,  except  the  walls  were  yellow  as  in 
ae  adobe  fort  and  not  blue  as  Eugene 
emembered.  Where  Morrie  was  sitting 
/as  the  surf  bum,  head  in  his  hands, 
auttering  in  his  drunkenness  and  cursing 
is  date.  “Beautiful,  but  what  a  bitch, 
lave  to  break  into  her  with  an  ice  pick.” 
n  the  corner  two  surf  boards  were 
■ropped  against  the  wall.  The  surf  bum 
tood  and  suddenly  he  became  Morrie. 
"ex,  cold  sober  and  stocky,  rose  and 
tood  in  front  of  the  door.  Morrie  ad- 
anced,  was  approaching  him,  coaxing, 
iis  eyes  gleaming.  Eugene  panicked,  and 
are  the  abstract  painting  from  the  win- 
low  thinking  to  escape  only  to  reveal  the 
ncient  iron  bars  there.  He  moved  to¬ 
ward  the  door  but  saw  Tex  creep 
nenacingly  forward.  He  heaved  the  glass 
ull  of  bourbon  at  Morrie,  and  at  that 
noment  his  arm  jerked  and  the  real  glass 
if  bourbon  fell  to  the  tile  floor. 

“Omigod!  I’m  sorry.  I  must  have 
een  dozing.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  Morrie  said,  still 
itting  on  his  bed.  “The  glass  didn’t 
'reak.  I’ll  clean  it  up.”  He  got  a  sponge 
rom  the  kitchenette  and  mopped  it  up 
/hile  Eugene  stood  off  to  the  side. 

Eugene  looked  at  Tex.  He  was  still 
lumped  over  in  his  chair  pretending  he 
/as  drunk,  but  his  eyes  watched  Eugene 
nd  Morrie  with  sober  clarity. 

“I  guess  you  are  tired,”  Morrie  said. 


“We’d  better  get  to  bed  right  away.” 

“I’m  practically  wide  awake  now,”  Eu¬ 
gene  said.  “Besides,  I  want  to  get  my 
bag  first.  It’s  down  at  the  bus  station. 
It’s  got  my  blanket  and  shaving  stuff  in 
it.” 

“Oh,  you  don’t  need  it  tonight,  do 
you?”  Morrie  asked.  “It’s  so  late.” 

“I  really  do  need  it.  If  we’re  going  out 
there  to  the  set  at  eight  tomorrow,  we 
better  get  it  now.  I’ll  need  it  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  you  won’t  want  to  take  me  down 
there  then.” 

Morrie  shrugged.  “Well,  we  might  as 
well  go  down  to  the  bus  station.” 

The  three  left  the  apartment,  Tex 
bringing  up  the  rear,  and  passed  through 
the  two  iron  gates.  Eugene  sat  in  the 
middle  as  before,  next  to  Morrie.  “You’ll 
really  have  to  meet  some  of  the  characters 
that  work  out  there  on  the  set,”  Morrie 
said,  and  again  he  laid  his  hand  on  Eu¬ 
gene’s  thigh  for  emphasis.  Eugene  per¬ 
mitted  it  to  remain  there  for  a  full  five 
seconds,  and  then  brushed  it  away  sav¬ 
agely  with  a  blow  that  went  on  to  strike 
Morrie  in  the  ribs.  Eugene  felt  an  over¬ 
powering  urge  to  escape. 

They  pulled  up  behind  the  bus  station. 
Tex  got  out  and  held  the  door  open  for 
Eugene.  Eugene  slid  out.  When  Tex 
had  got  back  into  the  car,  Eugene  said 
to  Morrie,  “I  think  I’ll  try  my  luck  with 
a  park  bench  again  tonight.” 

Morrie  chuckled.  “What’s  the  matter? 
Is  the  real  world  too  much  for  you? 
Don’t  you  want  to  learn  about  life?”  He 
was  still  chuckling  as  the  door  slammed 
and  the  car  drove  off. 

Eugene  sat  down  on  a  bench  in  the 
bus  station.  He  stared  at  the  floor,  and 
there  was  a  sick  feeling  in  the  pit  of  his 
stomach  that  had  not  been  caused  by  the 
liquor.  He  massaged  his  thigh  and  his 
shoulder,  and  stood  up  and  walked  to  the 
(Continued  next  page) 
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drinking  fountain,  took  a  long  drink  of 
water  and  splashed  his  face.  Not  satis¬ 
fied,  he  went  into  the  men’s  room  to  wash 
his  face  and  hands  with  soap  and  water. 
A  short,  dirty  Mexican  followed  him  in 
the  men’s  room  and  brushed  against  him 
lightly  on  the  way  to  the  urinal.  Eugene 
jerked  convulsively  and  left  the  washroom 
so  quickly  he  forgot  to  turn  the  faucet 
off.  He  found  himself  at  the  ticket  win¬ 
dow. 

“When’s  the  next  bus  leaving?”  he 
asked. 

“What  bus?” 

“Any  bus.  I  don’t  care.  Any  bus.” 


Aquarium  continued  from  page  39 
away  the  last  bits  of  dirt  that  filled  the 
hole  that  led  to  freedom,  poked  their 
heads  up,  and  looked  up  into  the  face  of 
a  waiting  officer  with  arms  sternly  folded. 
Peter  felt  like  that  cop. 

He  walked  back  inside  through  the 
double  doors  toward  the  elevator.  He 
looked  one  time  more  for  the  missing  sea 
horse.  A  single  animal  continued  to  bob 
around.  Peter  pressed  his  face  against 
the  bottom  of  the  glass  to  see  better  into 
the  flow  of  bubbles.  The  glass  fogged 
quickly.  He  could  see  nothing.  Well, 
thought  Peter,  to  be  a  sea  horse  living  in 
Washington  could  be  very  difficult.  It 
was  one  thing  not  to  bear  even  the  re¬ 
motest  resemblance  to  a  single  animal 
among  the  multitude  of  shapes  and  bright 
colors  of  life  in  the  sea.  And  one  needn’t 
really  be  embarrassed  at  being  shaped  like 
a  horse  with  mouse’s  ears  crossed  with  a 
funmaker,  though  it  might  be  harder  on 
a  female  to  have  skin  as  drab  and  dry 
and  pocked  as  the  surface  of  some  life¬ 
less  planetoid  wandering  nameless  in  the 
void.  Still,  there  were  lots  of  sea  horses 
in  exactly  the  same  situation.  But  then  to 


be  flicked  off  a  coral  reef  in  a  warm  se 
and  dropped  into  a  bottle  and  be  bumpe 
and  lurched  along  roads  and  runway: 
and  to  try  and  bob  away  but  kee 
bumping  into  an  invisible  wall  (whicl 
can  be  very  confusing  when  one  has  neve 
heard  of  glass)  and  finally  to  be  brough 
across  the  wide  Potomac  past  the  me 
morials  and  up  the  broad  avenues  set  witl 
stately  buildings  and  down  the  elevator  ti 
the  bottom  of  the  Department  of  Com 
merce  where  the  granite  walls  are  si 
thick  that  they  bear  a  sign  sayinj 
SHELTER  AREA  IN  CASE  OF  AT 
TACK,  and  at  last  to  be  dropped  inti 
the  only  salt  water  tank  in  the  wholi 
aquarium.  Under  those  circumstances 
thought  Peter,  things  could  very  easih 
go  against  you. 

Peter  finished  his  last  peanut  buttei 
cookie  and  walked  to  the  elevator  anc 
pushed  the  button.  An  aquarium  full  ol 
piranhas  was  set  against  the  adjacent  wall 
A  glass  lid  was  locked  on  top.  They  were 
as  round  as  sunfish  and  might  have 
seemed  as  harmless  had  not  their  teeth 
stuck  out,  or  had  they  not  moved  in 
sudden  lurches.  A  monkey’s  skull  laj 
in  the  bottom  of  the  tank. 

The  red  light  above  the  elevator  door 
blinked  and  the  doors  slid  open.  Peter 
walked  in. 

“Floor  please?” 

“Top  o’  the  heap,”  said  Peter  Huff. 
Perhaps,  he  thought,  the  small  daughter  ( 
of  some  high  political  person  had  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  her  father  to  arrange  to  have 
the  other  sea  horse  taken  to  school  to 
show  at  science  class.  It  was  even  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  animal  was  pregnant  and 
had  been  put  in  a  separate  tank. 

“What  floor?” 

“Seven.”  Perhaps  at  this  very  moment 
the  sea  horse  was  benignly  awaiting  her 
hour,  thought  Peter,  or  was  bobbing  about 
before  the  delighted  eyes  of  children. 
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Poetry  is  not  easy  and  farewells  are  not  easy.  I  wish  I  could  probe  love  and  hate  wit! 
the  fine  touch  of  an  alchemer — then  I  might  know  and  all  this  would  become  unnecessary 
Maybe  the  future  lands  will  be  bright  and  windy,  maybe  they  will  be  subterraneai 
landscapes  where  black  kelp  crowds  out  any  glow  and  no  one  can  speak.  They  wail 
and  I  come. 

I  too  am  not  a  bit  tamed,  I  too  am  untranslatable, 

I  sound  my  barbaric  yawp  over  the  roofs  of  the  world. 

The  last  scud  of  day  holds  back  for  me, 

It  flings  my  likeness  after  the  rest  and  true 
as  any  on  the  shadow’d 
wilds, 

It  coaxes  me  to  the  vapor  and  the  dusk. 

I  depart  as  air,  I  shake  my  white  locks  at  the 
runaway  sun, 

I  effuse  my  flesh  in  eddies,  and  drift  in  lacy  jags. 

I  bequeath  myself  to  the  dirt  to  grow  from  the  grass 
I  love, 

If  you  want  me  again  look  for  me  under  your  boot-soles. 

You  will  hardly  know  who  I  am  or  what  I  mean, 

But  I  shall  be  good  health  to  you  nevertheless, 

And  filter  and  fibre  your  blood. 

Failing  to  fetch  me  at  first  keep  encouraged, 

Missing  me  one  place  search  another, 

I  stop  somewhere  waiting  for  you. 

....  Whitman 
Scooter  Woodruff 
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Jim  Applewhite 


TO  A  YOUNG  POET 


Now  that  bare  dry  branches  mark  the  air 

And  colored  leaves  have  flown  to  whatever  land 

They  live  their  winters  in,  alone,  I  walk 

The  avenues  of  peeling  houses  with  leaded  windows 

Prismatic  of  dining  lights,  and  opening 

In  blocks  to  sky  brushed  by  the  chimney  smoke. 

And  I  single  out  someone  young — you — 

Who  walks  beside  me  in  imagination, 

To  whom  I  say,  ‘The  trees  stretch  toward 
The  evening  star  fine  as  you’d  guess  the  souls 
Of  a  child’s  hands  are,  and  they  are  what  have  feathered 
The  mist  so  gently  across  the  lonely  roofs.’ 

And  you,  in  imagination,  lift  your  hand 
And  brush  your  fingertips  across  the  light. 


Mariann  Sanders 
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The  Ride  Down 


We  kept  the  farm  when  Pa  died.  My 
nother  called  up  the  government  man 
:he  day  after  the  funeral  and  they  talked 
hat  afternoon  in  the  dining  room,  with 
he  door  shut  and  the  fan  blowing  in- 
;ide,  while  Mrs.  Stanton  from  the  next 
"arm  kept  the  three  of  us  on  the  back 
jorch,  out  of  the  way.  Roxanne  sat  with 
ne  on  the  porch  swing,  showing  me  pic- 
ures  in  a  magazine  and  trying  to  make 
ne  smile.  I  had  cried  a  lot  that  day 
>ecause  I  had  seen  Roxanne  crying,  and 
he  was  trying  hard  to  make  it  up.  Jeremy 
vas  there,  slouched  in  the  hard-back 
ocker  with  his  legs  straight  out  and  his 
leels  touching  the  porch  floor,  drumming 
lis  fingers  as  loud  as  he  could  on  top 
)f  the  wood  arms  and  looking  at  us.  He 
vas  eleven  then,  almost  twelve.  “Very 
unny,”  he  had  said  to  Roxanne.  “You’re 
i  real  joker,  kid.”  Mrs.  Stanton  could 
lardly  breathe  out  to  him  to  hush;  with 
ler  weight  the  heat  had  dragged  her 
lown  until  she  could  barely  move.  Mrs. 
itanton  was  the  ugliest  woman  I  had 
ver  seen,  with  her  short  mashed  nose 
nd  her  puffed  hands  that  were  all 
potted  brown  and  her  mammoth  silk 
irints  that  never  quite  swallowed  her 
oilging  shoulders. 

The  government  man  had  told  my 
aother  that  the  land  could  lie  fallow  for 
ive  years,  or  seven,  or  eight,  and  that 
he  would  make  a  profit  if  ever  she  sold. 


So  my  mother  had  started  a  dress  shop 
for  income  while  we  kept  the  farm,  sav¬ 
ing  it  (maybe)  for  Jeremy,  if  he  chose 
it  himself  when  he  was  old  enough  to 
choose.  My  mother  had  started  working 
right  away.  She  had  bought  fashion 
magazines  and  newspapers  that  told  about 
clothing  firms  in  New  York.  She  had 
moved  a  bureau  and  wardrobes  and  racks 
into  the  main  room  and  set  up  a  display 
of  the  latest  style  dress  and  hat  in  the 
front  window.  She  had  hung  a  sign, 
done  at  Mr.  Carter’s  in  town  in  shining 
and  curved  black  letters,  on  the  lamp 
post  at  the  end  of  the  driveway.  If 
ever  I  came  downstairs  at  night  those 
days,  I  would  see  the  dining  room  door 
shut  and  the  light  spraying  through  under 
it,  because  my  mother  would  be  behind  it 
with  her  account  books  strewn  over  the 
table.  And  Roxanne  and  I  had  wool 
plaid  skirts  for  school,  almost  as  nice 
as  the  other  girls’,  and  the  family  usually 
managed  a  roast  on  Sunday,  with  my 
mother  carving.  We  even  kept  the  horses 
and  the  two  pedigreed  collies,  for  Jeremy. 
But  I  never  heard  Jeremy  say  “thank 
you”  to  my  mother. 

During  that  year  after  Pa  died  Roxanne 
was  nine,  and  I  was  six;  then  Roxanne 
was  ten,  and  I  was  seven:  the  two  of  us 
grew  quietly  and  slowly,  it  seemed  to  me, 
and  the  days  lasted  almost  forever,  de¬ 
licious  and  silent,  with  just  Roxanne 
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and  me  to  share  them.  My  mother  was 
always  in  the  shop,  and  Jeremy  was 
grooming  the  collies,  or  else  out  riding 
over  the  farm,  or  sometimes  working 
in  the  yard.  (Once  Roxanne  learned  to 
iron  Jeremy’s  shirts  and  was  very  proud 
to  hang  them  finished  in  his  closet  until 
Jeremy  found  out  it  was  she  doing  it, 
and  he  stormed  until  my  mother  took 
to  ironing  them  herself  again  and  set 
Roxanne  to  other  chores.)  Roxanne  would 
study  evenings  in  the  kitchen,  her  geog¬ 
raphy  and  arithmetic  papers  spread  out 
over  the  smooth  enamel  table,  and  I  would 
read  or  draw  or  lie  awake  upstairs  under 
the  cold  sheets  after  bedtime,  waiting 
until  Roxanne  was  through.  From  one 
window  in  my  bedroom  I  could  see  the 
branches  of  the  giant  oak  tree  in  the 
front  yard;  it  was  the  tree  where  Pa 
had  hung  the  huge  rubber  tractor-tire 
swing  by  a  rope  from  the  lowest  branch, 
fifteen  feet  above  the  ground.  I  watched 
the  black-green  leaves,  waiting  for  Rox¬ 
anne.  Then  every  night  when  she  came 
to  bed,  Roxanne  would  arrange  her 
hair  behind  her  on  the  pillow  and  tell 
me  stories  until  I  was  asleep.  I  could 
see  the  patches  of  light  grow  and  fade 
on  the  walls  as  the  cars  passed  outside, 
and  the  shadows  of  Roxanne’s  face  in  the 
dark  room.  If  Roxanne  stopped  talking 
I  would  hear  the  clock  tick  and  would 
ask  another  question,  asking  on  and  on 
until  I  found  myself  asking  questions  to 
a  taller  and  more  beautiful  Roxanne,  out¬ 
side  underneath  high  and  waving  trees, 
gentle  in  my  dream. 

That  one  day  was  a  Saturday,  more  than 
a  year  after  Pa  had  died,  and  my  mother 
had  let  me  sleep  because  she  had  heard 
Roxanne  and  me  talking  late  again.  Even 
now  I  can  remember  waking  up  that 
morning.  I  turned  over  quickly  and 
missed  Roxanne.  The  covers  on  her  side 


were  crumpled  back  into  a  pile  and  her 
nightgown  lay  thrown  across  the  open 
sheet,  warming  in  the  sun  from  the 
window.  The  tear  in  the  sleeve  showed 
the  wrong  side  of  the  fabric,  faded  red 
flannel  rosebuds  with  green  flannel  leaves, 
very  soft  even  in  the  daylight.  I  pulled 
myself  from  under  the  sheets  into  the 
sunlight  and  sat  there,  sleepy  and  fas¬ 
cinated  by  the  sun  on  the  dresser  glasses, 
on  my  arms,  and  once  in  a  while  on  the 
white  backs  of  the  oak  tree  leaves  outside 
as  they  met  the  hot  breeze.  The  mirror 
floated  rainbows  down  to  the  floor  beside 
my  bed,  where  they  shimmered  and 
hesitated,  as  though  they  would  soon 
slip  through  the  board-cracks  and  vanish. 
I  had  been  dreaming  about  Roxanne, 
Roxanne  and  me,  seven-year-old  half 
dreams  that  have  no  plot  and  no  real 
ending.  In  my  dream  we  had  been  rid¬ 
ing  across  the  back  pasture  in  the  high 
weeds  that  needed  cutting,  slowly  on  a, 
new  sleek  horse  that  Roxanne  had  bor¬ 
rowed  somewhere  but  knew  how  to 
manage,  and  I  had  been  holding  around 
Roxanne’s  plaid  shirt  just  like  I  had  used 
to  hold  around  Pa’s.  I  still  remember 
the  plaid  shirt  because  Pa  had  had  one 
just  like  it  and  because  Roxanne  wore 
it  that  day — all  that  day.  “Don’t  pull  so, 
Emmy,”  Roxanne  had  whispered  to  me 
in  my  dream.  “Hug  the  sides  here  with 
your  knees.”  We  had  been  riding  through 
the  pasture  slowly  in  my  dream  when  I 
opened  my  eyes  and  missed  Roxanne. 
I  sat  on  the  bed  for  minutes,  watching 
the  sunlight  over  the  room  and  remem¬ 
bering: 

“This’s  us,”  Roxanne  had  told  me,1 
about  a  picture,  once  when  Pa  had  still 
been  alive.  “This’s  us.”  Roxanne  had! 
meant  the  large  gold-edged  painting  in 
the  main  room  downstairs,  above  the! 
fireplace  where  a  fire  was  never  lighted 
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now  and  where  the  andirons  smelled  old 
and  black  and  slightly  acid.  It  was  a 
painting — not  a  portrait — of  two  lovely 
girl-children  with  loose  black  curls,  and 
lace  over-dresses  and  red  cheeks,  whisper¬ 
ing  and  smiling  to  each  other  in  the 
isoft  intimate  way  of  girl-children  who 
know  all  each  other’s  secrets.  It  had  been 
dark  that  evening  in  the  main  room,  but 
you  could  see  the  painting  with  only  the 
hall  light,  it  was  so  big  and  the  faces 
shone  so.  Roxanne  had  said  that  Pa  chose 
the  painting  just  for  us,  just  for  Roxanne 
and  me.  Roxanne  had  brown  hair,  in 
two  braids  that  were  still  growing;  mine 
was  light  and  cut  off  above  the  shoulders 
trom  when  I  got  it  burned  on  the  stove. 
But  the  hair  didn’t  matter  to  the  likeness; 
Roxanne  had  said,  “This’s  us.”  I  was  glad 
Roxanne  had  said  it.  But  maybe  Roxanne 
tas  forgot  by  now,  I  wondered,  and  the 
bought  made  me  hurry  my  feet  out  of 
>ed  and  towards  my  clothes-drawer,  across 
he  rainbows. 

I  chose  my  old  jeans  that  morning  since 
loxanne  had  said  to  take  me  blackberry¬ 
licking  before  the  last  big  ones  rotted 
rom  the  vines  and  were  lost  to  the  water- 
vasps.  It  was  long  since  Roxanne  and 
had  picked  berries,  almost  three  weeks 
ow.  Jeremy  had  taken  it  into  his  head 
0  teach  her  things,  for  some  reason,  and 
ae  was  as  busy  as  if  it  were  schooltime 
nd  she  in  the  kitchen  with  her  geo g- 
tphy  and  arithmetic  spread  open  on  the 
ible.  Jeremy  and  Roxanne  rode  out  over 
le  farm  together  now,  Roxanne  on  Gypsy 
id  he  on  Joker;  he  taught  her  to  make 
ypsy  three-point  and  jump  the  north 
eld  ditch  at  the  widest  part.  Roxanne 
id  a  long  scar  on  her  leg  from  when 
ypsy  had  shied  and  reared  and  pressed 
.T  against  the  barbed  wire.  Jeremy 
owed  Roxanne  trick  dives  from  the 
iard  at  the  lake,  and  he  made  her  learn 


them  herself.  Once,  too,  they  took  Pa’s 
rifle  down  to  the  swamp  so  that  Jeremy 
could  show  her  how  he  and  Pa  had 
hunted.  Roxanne  had  told  me  about  it 
and  made  me  swear  not  to  tell,  because 
my  mother  had  hidden  the  gun  in  her 
closet  from  Jeremy,  until  she  thought  he 
was  old  enough. 

“You’re  going  to  wear  Roxanne  out,” 
my  mother  would  say  to  Jeremy  at  the 
dinner  table.  “She’s  no  boy.” 

“Will  be  when  I  get  through  with  her,” 
my  brother  would  answer,  his  mouth 
tight  with  food.  He  had  bigger  freckles 
than  either  me  or  Roxanne,  and  his  red- 
brown  hair  grew  wild  in  all  directions 
from  the  center  top  of  his  head.  “Else 
as  good  as  one.”  Roxanne  would  look 
proud.  She  would  teach  me  all  that 
Jeremy  taught  her,  she  used  to  say,  as 
soon  as  I  could  learn  it.  Roxanne  prom¬ 
ised  me  every  night.  She  would  teach  me 
to  jump  the  north  ditch  on  Gypsy  as  soon 
as  I  was  a  little  taller,  a  little  older. 

One  night  during  the  last  week,  I 
remembered  that  morning,  Jeremy  had 
let  me  go  with  him  and  Roxanne  out  to 
the  lake,  gigging  for  frogs.  I  had  heard 
my  mother  ask  him  to  take  me  along. 
She  had  even  said  to  him  “please,”  maybe 
because  Jeremy  was  the  only  man  around 
now.  I  hated  to  hear  my  mother  ask  him 
“please.”  Jeremy  and  Roxanne  had  taken 
the  net  and  the  heavy  metal  gig  to  the 
deep  side  and  had  sent  me  to  the  bridge 
with  the  small  wooden  spear  Pa  had  made 
for  Roxanne.  I  had  been  doubled  up  on 
the  side  of  the  bank,  holding  the  bridge 
railing  and  leaning  underneath  the  bridge 
as  far  as  I  could,  trying  to  make  out 
something  from  the  water-plants  in  the 
moonlight,  when  I  had  heard  the  grass 
moving  behind  me  and  had  turned  my 
head  around  and  up.  First  I  had  seen 
only  Roxanne’s  eyes  laughing,  and  look- 
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ing  not  toward  me  but  directly  over  my 
head.  Then  I  had  felt  someone  brush 
against  me,  so  sudden  that  I  had  almost 
loosed  my  hold  on  the  railing.  I  spun 
around.  Jeremy  was  right  above  me  in 
a  spearman’s  stance,  with  the  steel  gig 
poised  far  above  his  shoulders  and  his 
mouth  fixed  downward  in  a  ferocious 
grin.  I  gripped  the  bridge  railing  again, 
as  tight  as  I  could.  “Whoops,”  he  said, 
beginning  to  chuckle.  Instead  of  eyes 
he  had  only  tiny  pricks  of  bright  black 
beneath  the  shelves  of  his  eyebrows.  He 
flipped  the  gig  expertly  into  the  bank, 
making  his  face  look  disgusted.  “Right 
shape,  wrong  color!”  Jeremy  had  roared 
and  gone  to  his  knees  with  laughter. 
Roxanne  had  seen  me  and  grown  solemn, 
but  Jeremy  kept  on  laughing.  Even  when 
he  was  laughing  Jeremy  made  me  afraid 
then.  I  tried  to  laugh  but  I  couldn’t. 
Roxanne  didn’t  look  at  me  again.  She 
had  pulled  the  gig  out  of  the  bank  and 
had  waited  for  Jeremy  to  finish  laughing. 
I  still  can  see  him  there  on  his  knees, 
his  eyes  closed  to  enjoy  all  the  more  his 
laugh — a  dry  and  choking  sound  and 
behind  it  the  small  noises  of  the  water 
and  the  frogs. 

So  that  morning  I  was  brushing  my 
hair  hard,  remembering  the  gold-framed 
picture  and  Jeremy  laughing,  and  worry¬ 
ing  about  the  blackberries  that  would 
soon  rot  into  the  ground,  when  I  heard 
from  the  side  yard:  one  collie  let  out  a 
whine  and  then  both  started  barking. 
The  sound  rose,  the  one  answering  be¬ 
fore  the  other’s  short  bark  had  stopped 
resounding,  and  then  the  other  barking 
again,  as  if  they  were  trying  in  their  own 
hoarse,  monotonous,  wordless  way  to 
shout  each  other  down.  From  the  side 
window  I  saw  Jeremy  and  Roxanne  in¬ 
side  the  pen  with  the  two  collies.  The 
dogs  were  sitting  leashed  to  the  wire 


pen  and  barking  vigorously  beside  each 
other.  Jeremy  had  Roxanne  by  both 
wrists  and  was  leading  her  away  from 
the  dogs,  talking  low  and  very  close  to 
her  face.  Roxanne  looked  scared  and 
she  was  screaming,  “I  didn’t  \now,  Jeremy. 

I  didn’t  \now  about  his  foot.”  She  kept 
screaming  it  over  and  over  but  Jeremy 
wouldn’t  stop  holding  her  wrists  and 
talking,  softly  and  very  close,  jerking  his 
face  towards  the  dogs  and  back  with 
sharp  movements. 

The  two  collies  kept  on  barking.  1 
yelled  down  as  loud  as  I  could,  “Hey, 
stop  it  Jeremy.  Stop  it,  you!”  The  dogs 
barked  louder. 

“Shut  up,”  Jeremy  said,  without  moving 
his  head.  Roxanne  didn’t  look  up  to  the 
window. 

Then  I  heard  the  door  open  downstairs 
out  onto  the  back  porch  and  my  mother’s 
voice  saying  quietly  to  the  customers  in 
side,  “Just  a  minute.”  Then  she  called 
out  beneath  me,  “Jeremiah.  Hold  them 
back  and  let  her  out.” 

“I  can’t,  Ma.  They’d  tear  her  up.  She’s 
gone  and  tried  to  handle  my  animals 
without  me  tellin’  her  how  and  I  .  .  .’ 

“Hold  them  back,  Jeremiah.”  I  thoughl 
my  mother’s  voice  sounded  sad,  but  it 
was  hard  to  tell. 

“But,  Ma  .  .  .” 

“Hold  them  back.” 

Jeremy  let  go  Roxanne  and  graspec  ( 
the  dogs  by  the  collar,  one  in  each  hand 
They  quieted.  Roxanne  stepped  quickl) 
over  the  dirt  and  out  the  steel  gate,  not 
saying  a  word,  and  reached  the  upstair; 
as  I  was  trying  without  much  luck  tc 
put  neat  corners  onto  the  sheets. 

“You  still  can’t,  can  you?”  Roxannt 
asked  gently,  and  helped  me.  Then  she 
stood  before  the  mirror,  loosening  on( 
braid  and  brushing  it  out.  I  watchec 
her  hands  work.  “There’s  a  list  Mam; 
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eft  for  you  on  the  dining  table.  I’ve 
;ot  to  help  Jeremy  with  the  yard  while 
?ou  go  to  the  store.  We’ll  go  out  to  the 
blackberry  patch  when  you  get  back,  and 

ve’ll  get  enough  for  a  dozen  pies  this 
•  >> 
ime. 

“Honest?” 

“Honest.”  Roxanne  twined  the  braid 
>ack  into  its  place  and  twirled  the  rubber 
'band  onto  the  end.  She  stayed  in  front 
if  the  mirror  for  several  minutes,  pulling 
he  hair  from  her  brush  and  lining  up 
he  articles  on  the  dresser  top.  Her  skin 
vas  beautiful  and  smooth  on  her  face 
iver  her  freckles.  Finally  she  said,  “Don’t 
ay  anything  to  Jeremy.  He’ll  cool  off.” 

didn’t  often  say  anything  to  Jeremy, 
loxanne  placed  her  palms  on  her  knees 
nd  bent  down  to  me,  her  braids  dang- 
ing  forward  under  her  chin.  “He’s  going 
o  take  over  the  land  someday.  Just 
ike  .  .  .” 

“I  know,  I  \now.  Stop  telling  me.” 
had  heard  it  all  before:  like  a  prince 
nd  his  father’s  kingdom.  I  didn’t  mean 
o  shout  at  Roxanne,  but  I  couldn’t  help  it. 
didn’t  see  why  my  mother  couldn’t  keep 
he  “land”  herself.  I  remembered  Jeremy 
in  his  knees  by  the  lake,  laughing  with 
he  dry  choking  sound,  the  steel  gig 
bointing  upward  from  the  bank. 

“All  right.”  Roxanne’s  hair  bounced 
nto  the  air  behind  her  as  she  went  down 
he  steps.  “You  can  get  yourself  some 
ereal,”  she  called  out,  in  a  loud  whisper, 
hudding  the  door  softly  so  as  not  to 
listurb  the  customers  in  the  main  room. 

The  sunlight  glared  over  the  path  to 
he  store  and  lit  up  every  grain  of  the 
lirt,  the  white  powder-dust  that  resulted 
rom  weeks  and  weeks  of  no  rain.  When 
had  reached  the  cornfields  past  the  end 
!f  our  lot,  I  stopped  and  took  off  my 
ennis  shoes  and  tied  them  together  by 
he  laces  over  the  handlebars,  like  Rox¬ 


anne  had  taught  me,  making  sure  to  stand 
on  the  middle  runner  of  grass  where  the 
road  was  cool.  I  listened.  The  dogs  had 
started  again,  but  they  echoed  far  away 
over  the  trees,  like  neighbor’s  dogs  and 
not  really  ours  at  all.  I  tried  to  tell 
Laddie’s  voice  from  the  other  but  it 
was  impossible:  a  breeze  began  in  the 
cornstalks  and  flooded  the  barking  with 
a  continual  rustle.  I  began  to  ride  again, 
slowly.  There  were  never  many  cars 
along  this  road — they  didn’t  build  the 
new  highway  until  years  later — and  I 
was  alone  except  for  sometimes  the 
Stantons’  tractor  that  came  with  Mr. 
Stanton  and  Crane  and  Billy  once  in  a 
while  in  the  mid-morning.  So  there  were 
no  people  on  the  way  to  the  store,  and 
really  no  time  to  keep  up  with  either; 
it  was  like  entering  a  new  light  world 
that  was  so  full  of  sun  you  had  to  pause 
a  long  while  to  let  your  eyes  and  even 
your  thoughts  get  used  to  it.  But  after 
you  left  it  everything  felt  darker  than 
ever.  The  inside  of  our  house  was  always 
dark-spotted  to  me,  when  I  came  in 
with  the  groceries  afterwards.  But  now 
the  sun  was  everywhere;  it  warmed  my 
hair  and  burned  the  steel  of  the  bicycle 
and  lighted  up  the  dry  and  brown  frag¬ 
ments  over  the  dirt  between  the  cornstalk 
rows.  I  always  used  to  look  down  the 
rows  as  I  rode  past,  but  always  I  found 
only  the  rubbish  over  the  ground  and 
the  jagged  panels  of  sky  at  the  other  end. 
I  couldn’t  ever  help  looking,  though.  It 
was  hot  that  day,  the  thick  and  settled 
heat  of  late  August,  but  a  breeze  had 
started.  Clouds  were  blowing  up  around 
the  bottom  of  the  sky,  clouds  swirled 
upwards  on  the  tips  and  moving  slowly 
around  and  slowly  higher — like  gravity 
had  started  pulling  from  the  top  of  the 
sky  and  the  dirty  white  pastes  of  cloud 
were  oozing  slowly  over  the  edges  of 
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an  upside-down  bowl.  I  saw  a  rabbit 
crushed  by  the  side  of  the  road,  the  red 
mashed  into  the  brown  fur  and  then 
caught  and  dried  as  it  was  spilling  out 
into  the  dirt.  Maybe  it  had  been  the 
Stantons’  tractor. 

Then  up  ahead  I  saw  the  Stantons’,  a 
large  house  of  soiled  white  boards  and  a 
yard  of  ragged  grass  and  trees.  I  always 
felt  as  though  the  house  was  deserted — I 
guess  because  Mrs.  Stanton  was  usually 
in  back  somewhere  and  Mr.  Stanton  was 
out  working  or  in  town.  There  was  never 
anyone  on  the  porch,  or  in  the  front 
rooms.  Several  large  trees  draped  over 
the  driveway  and  the  patched  lawn  like 
they  were  hiding  something,  casting  shad¬ 
ows  onto  the  porch  and  making  the  yard 
dark  even  on  a  bright  day.  The  shadows 
almost  blotted  out  the  streaks  from  the 
shutters,  the  tapering,  smeared  green 
marks  that  had  dripped  beneath  every 
window.  I  was  afraid  every  time  when  I 
passed  the  Stantons’;  it  was  as  though 
Crane  and  Billy  were  hiding  around  the 
dark  corners  of  the  house  waiting  and 
watching,  although  I  knew  they  weren’t. 
Sometimes  when  I  rode  by  their  dog 
would  start  barking  from  somewhere  be¬ 
hind  the  house:  the  Stantons  had  a 
German  shepherd  that  they  kept  locked 
up.  I  had  seen  him  only  once,  when  I  had 
gone  with  Roxanne  at  night  to  take  Billy 
his  homework;  Mrs.  Stanton  had  led  us 
through  to  the  back  porch  where  the  best 
light  was  so  that  we  could  show  her  the 
assignments.  There  under  the  floodlight 
in  his  kennel  in  the  back  yard  was  the 
Stantons’  dog,  his  body  leaning  against  the 
wire  mesh.  He  was  huge  and  you  could 
see  his  sides  moving  as  he  breathed.  You 
could  see  his  eyes,  and  see  him  jerk  his 
head  up  and  snarl  when  we  had  stepped 
onto  the  back  porch.  He  was  bigger  than 
Roxanne.  I  had  wanted  to  run  home,  but 


Roxanne  held  me  back.  “He’ll  smell  yot 
if  you’re  afraid  and  then  he’ll  really  b< 
after  us.  I  bet  he  could  jump  that  fence.’ 
But  I  had  been  afraid  that  night,  ever 
with  Roxanne  there. 

Now  there  was  no  sound  from  th< 
Stantons’  house  as  I  rode  past,  only  th< 
flat  dry  hum  of  the  bicycle  tires  over  th( 
dirt  and  the  rustle  of  the  corn-plants  be 
side  the  road.  When  I  peered  under  the 
trees  up  to  the  front  windows  I  saw  nc 
one,  not  even  shadows  of  people  behinc 
the  glass.  I  rode  faster,  not  looking  back 
Just  as  I  had  reached  the  bridge  and  th< 
hum  of  the  tires  changed  when  they  hii 
the  boards,  I  heard  someone  running  be 
hind  me.  “Hey!”  He  didn’t  call  my  name 
just  “hey.” 

I  skidded  to  a  stop  and  turned  hall 
around.  It  was  Crane  Stanton,  the  oldei 
one,  a  year  older  than  Jeremy.  He  wa: 
taller  than  Jeremy  and  his  hair  was  wilder, 
coarse  and  almost  black  and  hanging  thick 
over  his  ears.  He  was  running  up  behind 
me,  loping  over  the  dirt  in  his  faded  blue 
jeans.  Had  he  come  from  behind  the 
house?  I  hadn’t  seen  him.  When  he  came 
up  so  close  beside  me  that  I  could  smell 
the  sweat  on  his  clothes,  his  feet  jarred 
against  the  road  and  stopped  while  his 
arms  hung  dangling  for  a  moment  with 
the  momentum  of  his  running,  like  great 
oblong  ornaments  swinging  in  the  air, 
until  finally  they  swung  to  rest  in  his 
pockets. 

“Where’s  that  brother  of  yours?”  His 
voice  sounded  like  he  was  making  a 
threat.  It  was  the  first  time  Crane  Stanton 
had  spoken  to  me  to  my  face.  If  ever  I 
came  near  when  he  and  Jeremy  were  talk¬ 
ing  on  the  porch,  or  at  the  stables  saddling 
the  horses,  Crane  would  roll  his  eyes  after 
me  and  say  something  in  an  undertone 
to  Jeremy  from  the  corner  of  his  twisted 
mouth. 
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“He’s  at  home,”  I  managed. 

Crane  Stanton  moved  even  closer;  I 
could  see  the  wet  patches  on  his  cotton 
shirt.  “Think  you’re  goin’  somewhere?” 
His  expression  was  empty  and  his  eyes 
blank.  Crane  Stanton  could  make  his  ex¬ 
pression  empty  on  purpose,  to  keep  you 
from  knowing  what  he  thought.  But  it 
wasn’t  like  he  was  kidding  me,  like 
Jeremy.  Crane  Stanton  wasn’t  laughing. 

“Jeremy’s  back  at  the  house.  He  and 
Roxanne.  .  .” 

Crane  Stanton  spat  into  the  ditch  and  I 
winced.  “ Sister  again!”  He  hissed  the 
word.  “Big  brother  Jeremy,  real  sweet. 
.Make  a  boy  out  of  her,  a  regular  play¬ 
mate!”  It  was  almost  what  Jeremy  had 
said  himself.  I  waited  for  Crane  Stanton 
to  speak,  squinting  my  eyes  in  the  sun  and 
tying  my  shoelaces  tighter  around  the 
handlebars.  “Well,  when  you  get  back  to 
the  house  tell  him  I’m  waitin’  for  him  at 
the  field  but  I  won’t  be  there  long.  Just 
Jell  him  he’d  better  come  on  like  he  said 
he  would.”  He  was  horrible  ugly  in  the 
bright  sunlight,  with  his  pimples  and 
scars  stretched  across  his  hard  face,  almost 
as  ugly  as  his  Ma. 

I  said,  “I’ll  tell  him,”  and  I  treaded 
down  hard  on  the  pedal  and  the  bike 
spurted  away  in  the  dirt. 

“Keep  it  up,”  he  called  after  me. 
‘You’ll  be  as  good  as  your  Sisterl” 

Jeremy  had  always  gone  over  to  the 
Stantons’  a  lot,  even  these  days,  whenever 
ae  wasn’t  teaching  Roxanne.  Roxanne 
said  that  he  was  watching  Crane  shoot  his 
•ifle,  and  taking  lessons.  Mr.  Stanton  was 
tardly  ever  there,  even  nights;  I  asked  my 
nother  once  where  Mr.  Stanton  was,  I 
bought  he  might  have  died  too,  and  she 
aid  he  had  business  in  town. 

Crane  Stanton  hated  girls,  everybody 
aid.  And  as  I  think  of  it  now,  it  seems 
hat  he  hated  them  because  they  were 


weak,  because  he’d  never  seen  a  girl  that 
could  beat  him  at  anything,  except  maybe 
Roxanne  now  that  she  was  learning  to 
jump  on  Gypsy.  Once  Roxanne  had  cleared 
the  wide  part  of  the  stream  and  Crane 
had  fallen  behind  and  his  horse’s  paws  had 
sunk  down  in  the  mud.  But  his  horse  was 
old  and  getting  lame,  he  had  said. 

Crane  Stanton  had  arms  that  hung  loose 
when  he  walked,  and  great  lumpy  hands 
that  swelled  far  out  from  his  shirt  sleeves, 
long  and  thick  fingers  that  looked  not 
well-joined  at  the  knuckles.  He  always 
suspended  his  hands  from  his  pockets, 
each  by  one  thumb,  letting  them  hang 
down  from  the  edges  of  the  pockets  until 
it  seemed  that  his  hands  would  fall  apart 
at  the  joints  just  from  the  weight  and 
scatter  to  small  cylindrical  pieces  in  the 
dirt.  Or  sometimes  Crane  would  sit  on  the 
back  porch  steps  while  he  talked  to 
Jeremy  and  take  the  knife  from  his  pocket 
and  carve — nothing  ever  particular,  just  a 
stick  or  a  pair  of  twigs  that  he  had  found 
in  the  road  on  the  way  over,  and  Crane 
would  sit  telling  Jeremy  about  hunting, 
slicing  the  bark  away  from  the  stick  in 
his  hand.  He  had  a  funny  sneering  ex¬ 
pression  whenever  he  used  his  knife  like 
that,  and  he  would  always  rub  the  blade 
first  to  make  sure  it  was  sharp.  His  hands 
were  surprisingly  careful  and  slow,  and 
when  he  braced  his  heavy  thumb  against 
the  dull  side  of  the  knife  all  his  fingers 
would  fit  themselves  into  place,  bone  next 
to  bone,  flat  together  and  strong  as  a 
machine.  Crane  was  stronger  than  usual 
for  his  age.  When  he  came  in  from  riding 
with  Jeremy  his  muscles  bulged  out  in  his 
arms  and  his  frown  was  rougher  from 
squinting  for  hours.  Just  this  summer 
Jeremy  had  begun  to  frown  deeper  too, 
and  twist  his  mouth  downward  when  he 
spoke  to  Roxanne,  and  once  in  a  while 
he  hung  his  hands  from  his  pockets  by  his 
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thumbs.  But  Jeremy’s  hands  were  small, 
thick  and  rounded  almost  cleanly  at  the 
nails,  and  Jeremy  was  not  quite  Crane  for 
size  and  strength,  not  yet. 

Often  you  saw  Crane  with  Billy  Stanton, 
who  walked  a  little  behind  him  and 
repeated  everything  Crane  said  in  a  higher 
and  bolder  voice.  Billy  had  hair  as  dark 
as  Crane’s,  but  it  was  cut — probably  Mrs. 
Stanton  cut  it  herself,  my  mother  said 
once — and  his  scalp  showed  through  in 
places  a  bright  pink.  He  was  Roxanne’s 
age.  It  seemed  that  Billy  never  looked  at 
you  when  you  looked  at  him;  instead  he 
turned  his  eyes  downward  and  drawled 
some  phrase  in  his  high  and  bold  voice, 
like,  “It  shore  is,  yes’m,”  whatever  it  was, 
or,  “Crane  and  me  we  think.  .  .”  Every 
once  in  a  while  Crane  would  draw  his 
long  hands  away  from  his  pockets  and 
pull  them  by  the  knuckles  until  they 
cracked  and  say  very  slow,  “ You  shut  up, 
Billy.”  And  Billy  would  shut  up. 

So  I  turned  the  curve  under  the  shade 
and  passed  out  onto  the  main  road,  over 
the  rough  grey  rock  to  the  store.  It  took 
me  a  while  through  the  line  of  customers 
to  give  Mr.  Adams  my  order  and  when 
I  rode  back,  past  the  Stantons’  house  as 
dark  as  ever  and  up  to  our  garage  where 
I  leaned  the  bike  against  the  inside  wall 
in  the  dust  and  shade,  I  heard  voices  from 
somewhere  behind  the  garage.  Our  ga¬ 
rage  wasn’t  very  tall,  about  eight  or  ten 
feet,  and  Roxanne  and  I  had  used  to  pull 
up  by  the  poplar  tree  and  sunbathe  on  the 
roof.  I  took  the  groceries  and  stepped 
through  the  leaves  and  boards  and  trash 
around  to  the  corner,  and  saw  that  Jeremy 
and  Roxanne  were  up  there  now.  Rox¬ 
anne  looked  scared  and  was  sitting  back 
from  Jeremy,  who  crouched  low  on  the 
corner  peak  of  the  roof,  holding  only  by 
his  toes  and  one  hand  bracing  against  the 
roof,  the  other  out  of  balance.  Crane  Stan¬ 


ton  waited  below  beside  a  small  pile  of 
brush  that  Jeremy  had  gathered  to  burn, 
from  weeding  behind  the  garage.  I  guess 
Crane  Stanton  had  come  to  the  house  to 
fetch  Jeremy  himself.  Jeremy  had  been 
working  hard;  his  hair  looked  like  it  had 
been  stuck  on  with  glue  and  was  coming 
apart  in  different  directions,  and  his  arms 
were  streaked  black  up  to  his  rolled 
sleeves.  “I  can  do  it,  you  can  do  it,  and 
you  can  do  it,”  Crane  Stanton  was  saying, 
almost  whispering,  over  and  over  again  in 
a  kind  of  rhythm,  pacing  beside  the  brush 
pile  and  drumming  his  fingers  against  the 
outside  of  his  pockets.  He  was  staring  i 
straight  up  at  Roxanne,  his  mouth  fixed  in 
a  grin  that  made  me  shudder.  Then 
Jeremy  jumped  and  rolled  and  started 
laughing  on  his  back  and  I  said,  loud, 
“Roxanne!” 

Roxanne  looked  down  at  Jeremy  and 
smiled,  very  proud.  Then  she  started 
looking  scared.  But  even  then,  she  took  ■ 
her  place  on  the  peak  of  the  garage  roof 
and  answered,  “Just  a  minute,”  to  me 
without  looking  at  anything  but  the  pile 
of  brush  beneath  her.  Jeremy  and  Crane 
Stanton  both  stood  beside  it  now,  Jeremy 
almost  as  tall  as  Crane  and  broader 
through  the  shoulder,  Jeremy  still  with 
his  freckles  and  his  eyes  in  an  expression 
that  said  he  would  do  it,  whatever  it  was, 
and  he  would  have  fun  doing  it  and 
wouldn’t  be  sorry  ever.  I  was  almost  cry¬ 
ing.  “Roxanne,  come  down\''  The  wind 
was  blowing  stronger  now  and  the  poplar 
branches  brushed  over  the  lower  sides  of 
the  roof  and  grated  where  the  wood  hit 
the  shingles. 

“Just  a  second,”  Roxanne  said,  looking 
at  the  brush  pile. 

“C’mon  Roxanne,”  Crane  Stanton 
whined  in  an  undertone,  drawing  out  the 
last  syllable  in  a  pinched  nasal.  “Be  as 
brave  as  your  Sister  here.  She’s  a  strong 
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little  thing,  a  real  strong  ’un.”  He  spat 
into  the  grass  beneath  the  poplar  tree. 

“Roxanne,  don’t  do  that.”  It  was  my 
mother,  from  the  back  porch.  Roxanne 
sat  back  hard  onto  the  roof  and  let  herself 
down  by  the  poplar  branch,  not  looking  at 
me  or  even  at  Crane  Stanton  but  whisper¬ 
ing  to  Jeremy,  “ next  time,”  before  she 
hopped  into  the  house,  smiling  at  my 
mother.  I  followed  quickly  with  the 
groceries.  I  wondered  why  my  sister  Rox¬ 
anne  didn’t  look  at  me.  But  I  couldn’t  get 
mad  at  her.  No  one  in  our  family  except 
Jeremy  was  ever  angry  at  Roxanne. 

We  waited  that  afternoon  for  it  to  rain 
but  it  didn’t.  The  white  smudgy  clouds 
aozed  up  and  blotted  out  the  sky,  but  they 
anly  circled  around,  layer  on  top  of  layer, 
waiting  and  waiting  and  never  quite 
darkening.  Whenever  the  breeze  subsided 
t  was  still  hot,  hot  and  sticking  damp 
mto  your  skin  but  never  raining.  Finally, 
Roxanne  and  I  put  on  socks  and  shoes  and 
walked  over  the  back  field,  to  where  the 
rlackberries  were  hanging  heavy  from  the 
/ines  and  drooping  down  thick  among  the 
horns  until  they  were  almost  out  of  sight. 
tVe  heard  the  wasps  deep  inside  the  bush 
tnd  we  reached,  careful  around  the  thorns 
ind  careful  not  to  wade  into  the  dense 
>atch  of  brush  among  the  lower  vines, 
vhere  the  wasps  were.  In  July  the  berries 
lad  been  thick  and  almost  popping  out 
vith  juice,  but  it  hadn’t  rained  in  so  long 
low  that  a  lot  of  them  were  shrivelled, 
ven  the  ones  that  the  wasps  hadn’t 
eached.  Roxanne  didn’t  say  much  that 
fternoon.  She  seemed  to  concentrate  on 
icking  berries  before  the  rain  came,  and 
vhenever  she  saw  me  watching  her  she 
/ould  smile.  She  told  me  a  few  stories 
bout  what  Jeremy  had  been  teaching  her, 
nd  about  him  learning  from  Crane  Stan- 
on  to  shoot  and  hunt.  She  would  learn  to 


shoot  someday,  she  said,  and  then  she 
would  teach  me. 

Coming  back  we  talked  some  about  Mr. 
Rutledge,  the  man  who  had  been  coming 
lately  weekends  to  eat  with  us,  to  have 
Sunday  dinner  or  else  cook  us  a  Saturday 
picnic  supper  on  the  outside  fireplace  and 
then  take  us — Roxanne,  Jeremy,  and  me, 
and  my  mother — to  the  Saturday  night 
show  at  the  drive-in  movie.  Mr.  Rut¬ 
ledge’s  face  looked  as  though  it  had  been 
pummeled  and  mashed  and  molded  into 
deep  ruts  and  soft  bulges,  with  a  broad 
furrow  left  of  his  smile.  All  Mr.  Rut¬ 
ledge’s  teeth  appeared  when  he  smiled. 
Roxanne  told  me  that  my  mother  would 
probably  marry  Mr.  Rutledge,  but  not 
soon.  Mr.  Rutledge  had  an  apartment  in 
the  city,  Roxanne  said,  and  he  wouldn’t 
know  anything  about  farming.  Besides, 
he  had  his  insurance  business  in  the  city. 
I  enjoyed  Mr.  Rutledge’s  dinner  visits: 
Jeremy  would  always  calm  down  when 
Mr.  Rutledge  sat  at  the  table,  and  not 
argue  with  my  mother.  Mr.  Rutledge 
would  tell  us  stories  about  people  he  knew 
in  the  city,  and  we  would  all  listen  because 
you  couldn’t  help  listening  when  Mr. 
Rutledge  talked,  and  Roxanne  and  I 
would  giggle  and  my  mother  would  laugh 
and  hurry  around  the  table  to  the  kitchen 
to  fill  the  roll-basket,  and  Jeremy’s  eyes 
would  light  up — if  he  wasn’t  staring  far 
away  and  thinking  about  something  else, 
which  sometimes  he  was.  And  Roxanne 
told  me  that  afternoon  that  Mr.  Rutledge 
would  probably  marry  my  mother,  as  soon 
as  things  would  work  out,  but  that  I 
wasn’t  to  tell.  I  had  never  even  considered 
Mr.  Rutledge  in  place  of  my  Pa.  I 
couldn’t  imagine  holding  around  Mr. 
Rutledge’s  plaid  shirt;  I  couldn’t  even 
think  of  Mr.  Rutledge  riding  over  the 
farm. 

Roxanne  and  I  carried  back  the  tub  of 
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blackberries  between  us,  it  half-full  and 
the  purple  stains  collecting  in  mashed 
drops  on  the  metal  sides.  Roxanne’s  jeans 
were  stained,  but  they  were  old  ones;  she 
had  kept  the  plaid  shirt  clean.  We  stepped 
through  the  grass,  which  was  high  now  in 
late  summer,  and  the  shadows  from  the 
clouds  passed  soundlessly  over  us  from 
behind.  It  always  frightened  me,  even  as 
I  grew  older,  to  watch  the  wide  sweep  of 
sky-shadows  over  the  whole  field  as  far 
as  the  eye  went,  huge  grey  swells  that 
swept  across  the  earth  as  silent  as  a  hand, 
and  the  sun  sinking  farther  and  farther 
beneath  clouds  that  became  darker  and 
darker  grey. 

When  we  reached  the  back  porch  steps 
the  screen  door  was  already  banging 
slightly  with  the  wind;  we  had  forgot  to 
lock  it  on  the  way  out.  It  was  going  to 
rain  soon,  Roxanne  said.  Mr.  Rutledge’s 
car  was  in  the  driveway,  with  the 
windows  rolled  up.  Roxanne  and  I  set 
the  tub  on  the  kitchen  table  and  then 
Roxanne  went  out  to  check  our  car 
windows.  I  went  to  watch  my  mother 
close  the  shop  for  Sunday;  Mr.  Rutledge 
was  sitting  in  the  straight-back  chair  and 
talking  to  her.  As  soon  as  I  came  up  to 
Mr.  Rutledge’s  chair  he  took  me  in  his 
lap — he  always  tried  to  take  me  in  his 
lap  as  soon  as  he  saw  me,  unless  he  wasn’t 
sitting  down  and  then  he  would  swing 
me  around  fast  by  the  armpits  until  I 
screamed  for  him  to  stop.  Mr.  Rutledge 
had  enormous  hands  and  feet,  like  his  face 
that  bulged  out  without  anything  to  hold 
it  back.  That  afternoon  I  sat  in  Mr. 
Rutledge’s  lap,  sleepy,  seeing  yellow  vines 
full  and  springing  with  dark  berries  when 
I  closed  my  eyes.  It  was  cool  in  the  shop 
and  smelled  the  musty  way  I  had  always 
remembered  it. 

My  mother  was  saying,  “.  .  .  expecting 
one  all  afternoon,  but  it  just  hasn’t  col¬ 


lected  its  nerve.  It  may  still  blow  over,  but 
we’d  do  better  to  plan  to  eat  inside.  — Get 
your  sister  in  here  to  help  me.”  She 
looked  around  and  down  at  me,  comfort¬ 
able  in  the  solidness  of  Mr.  Rutledge’s  lap. 

“I'll  fix  it,  Emily,”  said  Mr.  Rutledge  to 
my  mother.  “You  just  go  sit  on  the  porch 
and  rest.  We  can  have  hamburgers, 
Hershey  bars,  chocolate  milk.  .  .” 

My  mother  laughed  and  told  me  to 
hurry  and  get  Roxanne. 

I  called  Roxanne  from  the  back  porch 
but  she  didn’t  answer.  The  screen  door 
was  banging  louder  now;  she  must  have 
forgotten  it  again.  I  stepped  out  into  the 
backyard,  making  the  screen  click  shut 
behind  me  and  calling  Roxanne’s  name. 
No  one  answered.  Over  the  stables  and 
the  dogpen  the  sky  looked  heavy  and  al¬ 
most  black — the  sun  may  as  well  have  set 
although  it  couldn’t  have  been  later  than 
5:30.  There  was  no  one  near  the  dogpen; 
the  two  collies  were  stalking  around  the 
side  of  the  pen,  lifting  their  throats  and 
whining  and  sometimes  shaking  their 
collars  that  made  a  lonely  clanking  sound. 
The  wind  was  stronger  and  mixing  the 
tree  branches  now;  they  moved  as  con¬ 
fused  and  tangled  as  the  strands  of 
Jeremy’s  hair,  and  white  patches  showed 
from  underneath  the  leaves  as  they  hit 
across  each  other.  In  the  side  yard  I 
saw  our  car  windows  were  up,  but  no 
Roxanne.  And  then  I  heard  Crane  Stan¬ 
ton  laugh. 

They  were  in  the  front  yard,  beneath 
the  giant  oak  tree  near  the  fence — Crane 
Stanton,  Jeremy,  and  my  sister  Roxanne. 
From  where  I  was  near  the  house  I  could 
see  only  outlines,  only  the  shape  of  Crane 
Stanton’s  head  against  the  dark  grey  cloud 
as  he  stood  watching.  The  oak  tree 
shadowed,  and  the  sky  shadowed  too  with 
its  clouds,  and  Roxanne’s  plaid  shirt  was 
scattered  into  the  mesh  of  forms  of  the 
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fence,  the  road  beyond,  and  the  woods 
across  the  road.  Roxanne  was  astride  the 
huge  tractor-tire  at  the  end  of  the  rope, 
her  feet  locked  around  the  tire  beneath  her 
and  the  heavy  line  inside  both  fists.  She 
swayed  gently  at  first,  but  Jeremy  had 
placed  himself  behind  her  to  shove  her 
again  and  again  from  his  broad  shoulders, 
and  soon  Roxanne  swept  a  wider  curve  in 
:he  air,  wider  and  higher  until  it  made  me 
fizzy  to  watch.  It  seemed  to  take  only  a 
few  seconds  as  I  stood  there  for  the  tire 
:o  climb  to  its  full  height.  Roxanne  had 
;hown  me  how  to  ride  the  tire  years  ago 
vhen  Pa  was  still  alive,  Roxanne  chanting, 
‘Hold  on  tight  and  don’t  let  go  .  .  .  hold 
an  tight  and  don’t  let  go  .  .  .”  in  a  dreamy 
;ong  half  to  herself.  But  now  Roxanne 
vasn’t  playing.  Jeremy  was  silent  and 
areathing  hard  with  his  efforts,  and  Rox- 
inne  kept  calling,  “Higher.  HIGHER!’’ 
:ach  time  the  tire  fell  back  from  the 
ront  tip  of  its  arc.  Then  I  saw:  she  was 
caching  for  the  slender  branch  at  the 
aeak  of  the  tire’s  path.  I  remembered  I 
tad  seen  Crane  Stanton  doing  it  once  and 
t  had  turned  your  stomach  inside  out  to 
vatch:  he  had  caught  that  limb  with  his 
lands  and  held  it,  and  let  go  the  tire 
vith  his  legs,  and  then  he  had  ridden 
iown  with  the  limb  until  he  could  jump 
d  the  ground.  Now  Roxanne  was  snatch- 
ag  after  the  limb  each  time  the  tire 
urged  forward,  one  fist  clutching  the 
ope.  The  huge  oak  branches  were 
toving  among  each  other  with  the  wind, 
nd  Roxanne  on  the  tire  was  a  steady 
hythm  beneath  the  jerking,  Roxanne 
Iways  moving  higher,  falling  back  past 
le  spotted  grass  and  back  to  Jeremy  and 
p  again,  nearer  to  the  maze  of  jerking 
ranches.  It  was  so  dark  now  beneath  the 
ranches  I  couldn’t  even  see  Roxanne’s 
ice.  She  grabbed  for  the  high  branch 
gain  and  again;  the  tire  started  turning 


and  she  grabbed  sideways;  the  smooth 
orbit  of  the  tire  began  to  waver  and  splay 
out  of  shape  and  Jeremy  was  having  a 
hard  time  to  straighten  it.  “Aw,  she  won’t 
make  it.”  Crane  Stanton’s  voice  sounded 
weaker,  through  the  wind.  “Let  her 
down,  Jeremy.  It’s  no  more  use.” 

“She’s  gonna  make  it.”  Jeremy  shoved 
so  hard  that  he  fell  to  his  knees  on  the 
ground  as  the  tire  shot  upward.  “She’s 
gonna.”  Jeremy  breathed  hard  from  his 
position  near  the  ground  and  we  watched. 
Jeremy  and  Crane  Stanton  and  I  watched: 
my  sister  Roxanne  hugged  the  tire  with 
her  legs  as  it  spun  wildly  up  and  then  at 
once  spurted  outward,  wrenched  from  its 
orbit  and  twisting,  flinging  its  burden  with 
it  onto  the  ground.  The  convulsed  tire  lay 
still,  Roxanne’s  legs  wrapped  around  it  in 
a  way  strangely  misshapen,  her  fists  still 
clutching  the  rope  that  was  limp  now. 
Her  head  did  not  move.  Roxanne  was  as 
motionless  as  the  rabbit  that  the  Stantons 
had  crushed  beneath  their  tractor  on  the 
road. 

During  the  seconds  while  I  stumbled 
up  to  Roxanne,  Jeremy  had  bent  down  over 
her  like  she  were  a  shattered  toy,  and  he 
was  jabbing  at  her  cheek  with  his  small, 
round  hands  trying  to  wake  her.  I  began 
yelling  for  my  mother,  over  and  over. 
Roxanne  started  when  Jeremy  touched  her 
cheeks,  and  began  waving  her  head  from 
side  to  side  and  opening  and  closing  her 
mouth.  Her  breath  had  been  almost  all 
knocked  out.  She  had  been  thrown  past 
the  reach  of  the  outer  branches,  and  large 
drops  of  rain  were  breaking  onto  her  face 
and  onto  the  braids  that  lay  beside  her 
neck,  the  drops  splitting  into  fragments  as 
they  hit.  Her  eyes  were  tight  shut  while 
her  mouth  was  working,  her  lower  lip 
drawn  back  to  reveal  where  her  teeth 
had  cut  it.  The  blood  ran  mixed  with 
(Continued  on  Page  47) 
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A  NOTE  ON  PROGRESS 


God,  how  the  Egyptians  loved  their  dead, 

Left  them  toys  of  gold  for  play, 

And  precious  slippers,  finger  sheathes, 

Even  careful  scripts  to  weigh  against 
Feathers  on  a  scale,  witty  truths 
To  help  when  words  were  weighed 
Before  the  firm,  cruel  judgment  of  Osiris; 

And  warnings  to  those  who  would  steal 
Either  tongue  or  heart,  gold  or  a  name. 

None  were  left  helpless  or  lame 
To  face  the  crocodile  thieves; 

Though  set  to  sail  a  dark-prowed  boat 
They  were  not  cast  adrift.  Gifted 
With  gold  they  set  out  from  shore 
With  oars  to  ply,  with  mirrored  jewelry. 

Every  kneading  touch  in  the  long  preparatory 
Gestures  toward  eternity  had  been  gentle,  a  caress, 
And  we,  inheritors  of  wheels,  egotists 
Of  post-Copernican  epochry,  heirs  of  the 
Multiplied  brain,  bound  by  time  rather  than 
Plaited  weeds,  afford  for  our  dearest  dead: 

One  backless  black  coat  and  eight  quarts 
of  anti-freeze. 


Alice  Schlein 


Ausonio  Marr as 
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LAST  POEMS 


I  chose  to  paint  the  winters’  mouth 
With  a  curling  smile  and  bitter  lips, 

Like  the  roads  I  knew  in  childhood 
With  ends  whose  focus  was  not  clear. 

When  you  are  twenty  you’ve  said  enough, 
Your  last  poems  are  empty, 

The  girl  you  wanted  to  seduce  with  them 
Has  gone  to  Canton,  to  be  a  whore. 

You  remember,  you  remember: 

The  focus  of  winter  nights, 

The  great  resolve  you  felt, 

Alive,  inside  your  growing  mind. 

So  now  forget,  forget  the  ends, 

Paint  the  mouths  with  their  stupid  smile, 
They  grow  and  fester  in  your  dreams; 

You  wish  for  a  smile  at  the  end  of  roads. 
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The  Legend  of 
Steelman  Andrews 


Mrs.  Short  answered  the  door  as  usual, 
and  as  usual  was  delighted  to  see  Jeff.  He 
was  still  wearing  his  tie  from  church,  but 
it  was  untied  and  the  ends  were  tossed 
over  either  shoulder.  “Why,  hello,  Jeff,” 
she  said  brightly.  “Come  on  in.”  Jeff 
figured  that  Mrs.  Short  hoped  he  would  be 
a  good  influence  on  her  wayward  son. 
“Your  father  preached  a  wonder j ul  sermon 
this  morning.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Jeff.  He  was  never 
sure  exactly  how  to  react  when  someone 
praised  his  father’s  preaching. 

“Old  Disagreeable  is  in  the  living 
room,”  she  said.  “Go  on  in.  Can  I  get 
you  anything?  Would  you  like  a  Coke?” 

“Thank  you,  Mrs.  Short.  I  believe  I 
would  like  a  Coke.” 

Ed  was  sprawled  on  the  floor  reading 
a  New  Directions  Paperbook  in  the  dim 
light.  “Jeff!”  he  said.  He  seemed  as 
delighted  to  see  him  as  his  mother  had 
been. 

“Hi,  Ed.”  Ed  was  a  small  boy  with 
very  thin  hair.  His  face  was  pale  with 
no  outstanding  features.  The  sole  items 


that  gave  it  character  were  a  pair  of  heavy 
horn-rimmed  glasses  and  a  cigarette.  He 
was  well  dressed,  with  a  pinstripe  shirt, 
pressed  wool  slacks,  madras  belt,  and 
loafers.  Jeff  reflected  that  it  takes  a  lot  of 
inward  assurance  to  be  able  to  dress 
poorly. 

Ed  sat  up  and  crossed  his  legs.  “I’ve 
been  reading  ‘The  Journal  of  Albion 
Moonlight.’  It  is  a  strange  book.  It’s 
about  this  group  of  travelers  that  are  on 
this  long  trip  through  France,  and  it’s  full 
of  these  long  dissertations.  He  says  that 
the  world  should  study  his  book  because 
it  contains  everything  in  his  heart.  And 
you  know,  Poe  said  that  if  anyone  ever 
put  down  everything  that  was  in  his 
heart,  it  would  be  the  greatest  book  ever 
written.”  Jeff  sat  down  on  the  couch.  Ed 
groped  in  his  back  pocket.  “Also,  I’ve 
written  a  poem.  I’ll  read  it  to  you  and 
then  you  can  read  it  yourself.  You  no 
doubt  will  be  unable  to  understand  it. 
This  is  about  autumn,  and  you  know 
autumn  is  my  favorite  season.”  Jeff  smiled 
to  himself.  Yes,  he  had  been  reminded  of 
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this  many  times.  “This  poem  is  called 
‘The  Day  of  the  World.’  ”  When  he  had 
finished  reading  it,  Jeff  took  it  and  read  it. 

“I  sort  of  like  this,  Ed,  but  I’m  not  sure 
I  can  understand  it.” 

“I’ll  explain  it  to  you  sometime.” 

Mrs.  Short  came  in  with  the  Cokes. 
“Here  you  are,”  she  said.  Mrs.  Short  was 
a  really  cute  woman.  It  may  seem  strange 
to  couple  the  terms  “cute”  and  “woman,” 
but  with  Mrs.  Short  it  is  appropriate.  She 
was  middle-aged,  but  Jeff  could  under¬ 
stand  why  her  husband  had  married  her 
even  now.  “I  brought  you  one,  too,  Eddie. 
If  you  don’t  want  it,  you  don’t  have  to 
drink  it.” 

“Motherrrrr,”  said  Ed,  “If  I  want  a 
Coke,  I  will  either  ask  for  it,  or,  most 
probably,  go  and  get  it  myself.” 

“Well,  all  right,  Eddie,  if  I  want  to 
bring  my  son  a  Coke  I  don’t  see  why  I 
shouldn’t  be  allowed  to.” 

“And  my  name  is  not  'Eddie.’  It  is 
Ed.  Or  William  Edward  Short  the  Third. 
Either  one  you  perfer.  Please  contain  your 
embarrassing  endearments  before  com¬ 
pany.”  Jeff  wished  that  Ed  would  not  drag 
him  into  the  fight.  He  had  witnessed  so 
many  family  fights  in  this  house  that  he 
was  used  to  them,  but  it  still  made  him 
insecure  because  he  did  not  know  which 
side  to  take. 

“Eddie,  ’  said  Mrs.  Short,  “why  must 
you  always  make  these  scenes  in  front  of 
company?  Every  time  Jeff  or  Steve 
Berkeley  are  over  here,  you  make  some 
horrible  scene  and  embarrass  everyone. 
Why  are  you  like  this,  Eddie?”  She 
stamped  her  foot  like  a  teenage  girl. 

“Now,  Mother,”  said  Ed,  thinking  he 
was  being  caustic.  “Let’s  not  bring  up 
Steve.  Both  of  us  know  how  it  is  between 
you  and  him.” 

“Oh,  Eddie.” 


“Now,  Mother,  all  of  us  know  that  you 
have  a  crush  on  Steve.” 

“Oh,  Eddie!” 

“Don’t  rise  in  righteous  indignation. 
Go  away  and  leave  us  alone.” 

These  fights  sometimes  went  on  in¬ 
definitely.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was 
a  constant  running  battle  between  Ed  and 
his  mother.  But  this  time  she  terminated 
the  skirmish  by  leaving. 

“Say,  Ed,”  said  Jeff.  “My  dad  is  sort  of 
mad  about  last  night.” 

“No  doubt.” 

“He  gave  me  a  big  talk.  He  wants  me 
to  spend  less  time  down  here.” 

Ed  was  genuinely  concerned.  “Was  he 
really  pretty  mad?” 

“Well,  not  really  mad.  Just  concerned. 
I  just  wanted  you  to  understand  how 
things  stood.” 

“Your  parents  just  realize  you’re  grow¬ 
ing  away  from  them,  Jeff.  I  imagine  it’s 
sort  of  hard  for  them  to  take,  since  they’ve 
always  kept  you  pretty  close.” 

“What’s  wrong  with  that?” 

“You’ve  got  to  cut  the  umbilical  cord 
some  time,  Anderson.” 

Jeff  realized  that  Ed  treasured  a  false 
image  of  the  relationships  in  the  Anderson 
family.  He  treasured  it  because  it  was 
important  to  him  to  be  able  to  be  a  sort 
of  counselor  to  Jeff.  In  addition,  his 
image  of  Jeff’s  home  was  a  projection  of 
his  image  of  his  own.  Ed  imagined  that 
Jeff  suffered  from  the  smothering  confines 
of  a  minister’s  family,  and  that  Jeff  was 
just  an  inhibited  baby.  This  was  untrue, 
but  Ed  believed  it,  and  Jeff  had  been  in¬ 
fluenced  by  Ed  almost  to  the  point  of 
believing  it  himself.  It  was  a  very  danger¬ 
ous  belief. 

Mrs.  Short  was  standing  at  the  window 
in  the  dining  room  looking  out  at  the 
street.  She  said,  “Oh,  Eddie,  here  comes 
Sandie.” 
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“How  nice.”  said  Ed  laconically.  He 
went  to  the  window  with  Mrs.  Short. 

“She’s  such  a  little  thing,  Jeff,”  said 
Mrs.  Short.  This  was  a  high  accolade,  a 
very  subtle  superlative.  Sandie  had  parked 
her  old  blue  Cadillac  in  front  of  the 
Shorts’  house  and  was  walking  up  to  the 
door.  He  caught  her  eye  and  she  smiled. 
She  is  very  small.  Often  she  went  around 
trying  to  look  like  Joan  Baez,  which  was 
usually  a  failure  because  Joan  Baez  is 
homely  and  Sandie  is  anything  but.  But 
today  she  was  dressed  up  with  her  hair  up, 
the  way  she  really  looked  best.  Mrs.  Short 
opened  the  door  and  greeted  Sandie  as 
warmly  as  she  had  greeted  me.  Sandie 
and  Jeff  went  into  the  living  room  and  sat 
on  the  couch.  Ed  was  leaning  on  the 
mantel-piece  reading  his  book.  He  did  not 
greet  her.  She  merely  sat  in  silence.  Mrs. 
Short  waited  in  the  room.  Jeff  had  the 
feeling  that  she  was  savoring  every 
moment  of  Ed’s  rudeness.  “Oh,  Sandie,” 
she  said,  “I  lif{e  your  new  dress.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Sandie  with  a  little 
smile  that  made  her  look  like  a  chipmunk. 

“Eddie,  I  think  the  least  you  can  do  is 
greet  your  guests,  even  if  you  can’t  be 
civil  to  them,”  said  Mrs.  Short,  sounding 
hurt. 

“Mother,  would  you  mind  quietly 
going  to  hell?” 

“All  right,  Eddie,”  she  said.  Jeff  was 
growing  more  and  more  embarrassed  and 
was  glad  when  she  left.  He  genuinely 
liked  Mrs.  Short;  she  was  a  very  sweet 
woman,  but  he  did  not  hold  her  sweetness 
against  her.  Ed  did.  To  Jeff,  a  mother 
was  just  an  illogical,  sometimes  embar¬ 
rassingly  affectionate  brand  of  human 
being,  to  be  understood  and  thereby 
tolerated  and  thereby  even  sometimes 
loved  (but  in  an  unobtrusive  fashion).  To 
Ed,  a  mother  was  a  constant  irritation. 


Jeff  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  Ed 
and  his  mother  were  so  embattled.  To 
outside  observers  his  rudeness  seemed 
needless  impertinence  which  should  be 
punished.  But  Jeff,  who  understood  Ed 
as  well  as  anyone  did,  realized  that  it  was 
not  needless.  It  was  something  Ed  had  to 
do  to  preserve  his  self-respect. 

“I  like  your  dress  too,  Sandie,”  said 
Jeff. 

“Thank  you,  Jeff,”  said  Sandie  with 
another  chipmunk  smile,  which  as  usual 
seemed  to  Jeff  to  be  filled  with  pathos. 
Suddenly  she  stood  up.  “Jeff,  look  at  the 
pretty  garter  Daddy  gave  me.”  She  lifted 
her  skirt  to  show  Jeff  the  bright,  striped 
garter  at  the  top  of  her  stocking.  Jeff  did 
not  show  his  surprise. 

“That’s  nice,”  he  said.  It  immediately 
occurred  to  him  that  for  Sandie  Wilmer  to 
pick  up  her  skirt  was  not  the  same  thing 
it  would  be  for  any  other  girl  to  pick  up 
her  skirt.  With  Sandie  the  gesture  was 
completely  innocent  and  guileless.  Jeff 
was  a  friend,  she  had  a  new  possession, 
and  she  wanted  to  show  it  to  him.  Sandie 
sat  down  again  and  the  silence  continued. 
It  persisted  for  a  long  time,  so  long  that  it 
began  to  seem  ludicrous  and  Sandie 
smiled.  Ed  continued  to  read.  Finally  she 
hopped  up  and  walked  over  to  the  mantel 
and  began  to  rub  Ed’s  shoulder.  Ed 
smiled.  He  turned  and  kissed  her.  Jeff 
might  have  been  embarrassed  except  that 
he  knew  that  Ed  and  Sandie  would  not 
have  wanted  Jiim  to  be.  Sandie  laughed. 
“How  could  anyone  love  someone  so 
ugly?”  she  said.  Ed  grinned  and  went 
back  to  his  book.  Jeff  thought  he  realized 
how  Sandie  could  love  someone  so  ugly. 
Sandie  had  fallen  in  love  with  Ed  after 
and  partly  because  she  had  been  laid  by 
him.  But  Ed  did  not  and  had  never  loved 
Sandie;  at  one  time  she  had  fascinated 
him,  and  he  had  written  poems  to  her. 
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“I  saw  Steelman  the  other  day,”  said 
Ed. 

“Really?”  said  Jeff.  “Where  was  he?” 

“He  was  over  in  Georgetown  at  a  dyke 
party.  He  was  there  with  that  girl.” 

“Gee.  Is  Joshua  Small  still  alive?” 

“No  one  knows.  And  no  one  knows 
what  the  relationship  is  between  Steelman 
Andrews  and  that  girl.  A  lot  of  people 
think  he’s  a  fag.  And  it’s  common  knowl¬ 
edge  that  he’s  on  the  stuff.” 

“I  guess  that’s  why  he  pushes  it.  To  be 
able  to  get  it  himself.” 

“Yeah.  Not  many  know  that  he’s  one 
of  the  richest  men  on  the  East  Coast.” 

“Who  are  you  talking  about?”  said 
Sandie. 

“Steelman  Andrews,”  said  Ed. 
“Haven’t  we  told  you  about  him?  He’s 
the  guy  Jeff  and  I  met  over  at  the  Rat  one 
night.” 

“Andrews  and  Joshua  Small  were  good 
friends,”  said  Jeff.  “Small  was  the  most 
fantastic  drag  racer  the  East  Coast  had 
ever  seen.  Then  he  got  in  a  wreck  with 
Andrews’s  girl,  who  was  in  the  car  with 
him.  She  died.  Andrews  never  said 
anything  about  it.  Small  went  to  Turke¬ 
stan  to  be  a  U-2  pilot  for  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  Not  many  know 
it,  but  the  U-2  flights  are  still  going  on. 
Small  had  a  girl  too,  a  real  strange  girl 
with  long  black  hair.  He  told  Andrews 
to  take  care  of  her  until  he  got  back. 
That  was  two  years  ago,  and  no  one 
knows  whether  Small  is  living  or  dead. 
But  Andrews  is  still  seen  everywhere 
with  that  girl.” 

Ed  stood  up  and  walked  to  the  window. 
“Andrews  is  a  strange  guy,”  he  said.  “He 
was  expelled  from  the  City  College  of 
New  York  and  spent  a  lot  of  time  in 
Germany  writing  poetry  in  German,  which 
has  been  widely  distributed  in  Europe 


but  which  no  one  in  the  U.S.  has  dared 
to  publish.” 

“How  do  you  know  about  all  this?” 
said  Sandie. 

“He  told  us,”  said  Jeff. 

“Oh,  here  comes  Annetta,  too,”  said 
Mrs.  Short  from  the  next  room. 

“Oh,  no,  not  Walker,”  laughed  Ed. 
Jeff  noticed  that  Sandie  was  looking  ap¬ 
prehensive. 

Annetta  Walker  came  into  the  room. 
“Walker!”  exclaimed  Ed. 

“Ed!”  said  Annetta.  “Hi,  Sandie.  Jeff!” 
She  came  over  to  stand  by  Jeff.  Annetta 
was  a  girl  with  a  small  bust  and  close- 
cropped  hair,  which  added  up  to  make 
her  look  like  a  smooth-faced  boy.  Her 
complexion  was  perfect,  her  hair  light 
brown,  her  eyes  large,  her  mouth  small 
and  almost  colorless.  She  wore  a  pull¬ 
over  sweater,  shorts,  black  leotards,  and 
blue  tennis  shoes,  which  last  she  quickly 
slipped  off.  Her  small  mouth  made  her 
look  frightened,  but  in  reality  she  was 
aggressively  feminine.  “So  glad  to  see 
you,  Jeff,”  she  oozed  as  she  rubbed  his 
arm.  She  minced  her  words,  and  her 
voice  was  slippery.  She  looked  up  at  him. 
Jeff,  being  inexperienced  with  girls  in 
general  and  Annetta  Walker  in  par¬ 
ticular,  found  her  attractive.  But  she  was 
so  desperately  affected  that  he  didn’t  know 
how  to  act  around  her,  and  consequently 
felt  uncomfortable. 

“Well,  Walker,  how’s  your  dancing 
going?”  asked  Ed.  He  had  closed  his 
book  and  had  gone  over  to  recline  on  the 
sofa.  He  lit  a  cigarette. 

“Oh,  just  wonderful,  uhmmm,”  said 
Annetta.  She  characteristically  emitted  a 
smothered  giggle  after  each  sentence. 
“Except  for  my  teacher.  She’s  a  big 
phony.  But  I’m  developing  just  tremen¬ 
dous  leg  muscles.  Feel  them.”  She  re¬ 
mained  standing  by  Jeff  but  extended  her 
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right  leg  from  the  hip,  keeping  the  leg 
stiff.  “Feel  my  leg  muscles,  Jeff,”  she 
said.  Jeff  tentatively  put  his  hand  on  her 
leg  just  below  the  knee.  It  was  like  a  rock. 
“Feel  farther  up,”  she  said.  He  moved 
his  hand  to  her  thigh.  “Go  ahead, 
squeeze.”  Still  hard  as  a  rock. 

“Pretty  good,”  he  said.  “Almost  as 
good  as  mine.”  Ed  laughed. 

“Oh,  Ed,”  said  Annetta  putting  down 
her  leg.  “I  got  a  copy  of  Tropic.” 

“Well,  how  nice.” 

“It’s  really  great.” 

“Walker,  you  phony,”  said  Ed.  “Don’t 
you  know  better  than  to  call  it  ‘Tropic’} 
And  also  it’s  not  ‘great.’  It’s  common 
knowledge  that  Henry  Miller  is  a  fag.  If 
you  have  a  big  pile  of  horse  manure  on 
top  of  a  table,  and  reach  over  and  push 
it  off  the  table  slowly  and  listen  to  the 
sound  it  makes  as  it  hits  the  floor,  that’s 
what  Tropic  of  Cancer  sounds  like.” 
Walker  was  momentarily  downcast.  “Have 
you  gotten  to  page  five  yet,  Walker?” 
went  on  Ed.  “That’s  the  good  one,  you 
know.  I’ll  bet  Walker  really  enjoyed  that 
one,  she’s  so  horny.” 

“Now,  Eddie,  baby,  that’s  not  a  very 
nice  thing  to  say,  uhhummm.” 

Sandie’s  chin  had  sunk  to  her  chest, 
but  she  was  still  looking  out  of  the  tops 
of  her  eyes  at  Annetta. 

Annetta  reached  into  her  black  leather 
purse  and  took  out  a  pack  of  Salems.  She 
lit  one  and  took  a  long  drag,  pointing 
the  cigarette  at  the  ceiling.  Then  she 
inhaled  deeply  and  blew  smoke  at  the 
ceiling  with  her  eyes  closed.  She  tilted 
her  head  back  and  closed  her  eyes.  She 
held  the  cigarette  in  her  right  hand,  keep¬ 
ing  it  near  her  ear  and  with  her  hand 
cocked  back  at  the  wrist  and  the  little 
finger  extended.  Ed  himself  had  lit  an¬ 
other  cigarette.  He  took  off  his  glasses 
and,  holding  them  by  one  earpiece,  twirled 


them  around  and  around.  He  grinned  at 
Annetta.  “Walker,  you’re  the  most  af¬ 
fected  person  in  the  whole  world.  All  you 
need  is  a  cigarette  holder  and  you’d  be 
perfect.”  Sandie  laughed  at  this,  not  open¬ 
ing  her  teeth.  Jeff  remained  glum.  He 
caught  Sandie’s  eye. 

“I’ve  also  been  reading  Sanctuary said 
Annetta. 

“That  grubby  book?” 

“Yes.  What’s  so  grubby  about  it?” 

“Have  you  read  it,  Jeff?” 

“Yeah,  I  read  it,”  said  Jeff.  “Come 
to  think  of  it,  it  is  a  pretty  grubby  book.” 

“Isn’t  that  the  one  where  the  girl  gets 
raped  with  a  corncob?”  said  Ed.  Annetta 
and  Sandie  laughed.  Jeff  felt  his  face 
getting  hot.  He  remained  silent  and 
looked  at  the  floor. 

“Hey,  look  at  Jeff,”  said  Sandie.  “He’s 
embarrassed.”  Jeff  looked  up  and  grinned 
shyly,  but  felt  hotter  and  hotter. 

“Hey,  we’ve  finally  succeeded  in  em¬ 
barrassing  Jeff,”  said  Ed.  They  all  laughed. 

“You  can  always  tell  when  Jeff’s  em¬ 
barrassed,”  said  Sandie.  “He  just  looks 
at  the  floor  and  doesn’t  say  anything.” 
More  laughter.  Even  Jeff  was  laughing 
now.  He  was  used  to  being  ribbed,  and 
even  enjoyed  the  torment. 

“God,”  said  Ed.  “Mrs.  Masterson  was 
terrible  the  other  day.  She’s  so  stupid. 
Do  you  know  all  she  has  to  do  is  write 
her  thesis  and  she’ll  be  a  Ph.D?  Can  you 
imagine  anyone  so  stupid  being  a  Ph.D?” 

“Oh,  she’s  the  biggest  phony  there  is,” 
said  Annetta. 

“She  made  this  statement  about  Shephen 
Vincent  Benet.  She  said  Benet  was  a 
lyric  poet.  Can  you  imagine  that?  I 
asked  her  to  name  some  books  he  had 
written,  and  she  said  she  couldn’t.  She 
couldn’t  think  of  any.” 

“Oh,  Stephen  Vincent  Benet  is  such  a 
phony,”  said  Annetta. 
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“He’s  so  phony,”  said  Ed.  “Phony” 
was  the  most  important  word  in  Ed’s 
vocabulary.  “You  know  those  Mickey 
Mouse  class  clubs  she  has?”  said  Ed. 
“Well,  she  keeps  telling  us  how  demo¬ 
cratic  they  are.  So  the  other  day  we 
voted,  democratically  of  course,  to  adopt  as 
the  official  name  of  the  club  ‘Sigma  Epsi¬ 
lon  Chi’  fraternity,  and  she  jumped  down 
our  throats.  She  said,  ‘It’s  against  the 
policy  of  the  school,  and  I  believe  we 
should  endorse  their  decision.’  I  mean, 
she’s  so  phony,  she  goes  on  about  the 
United  Nations  and  democracy  and  ‘The 
Builders’  all  the  time,  but  she  jumped  on 
us  right  away.  God,  I  hate  that  woman.” 

“Was  that  the  time  she  hauled  you 
down  to  the  office,  Eddie?”  asked  An- 
netta. 

“Yeah.” 

Annetta  went  over  and  sat  down  on  the 
couch  where  Ed  was  lying.  She  perched 
on  the  edge,  raised  her  legs  on  her  toes, 
and  put  her  thin  little  hands  on  either 
side  of  his  face.  She  took  his  glasses  away 
from  him  and  looked  down  into  his  eyes. 
She  half-closed  her  eyes  and  smiled  her 
little  white  smile.  Ed  grinned  broadly 
showing  his  teeth.  “Ohnnn,  Eddie, 
uhhmmm,”  she  purred. 

Jeff  looked  over  at  Sandie.  Her  chin 
had  sunk  to  her  chest  again,  but  she 
watched  them,  and  on  her  face  was  a 
look  of  concern.  Jeff  thought  of  her 
beauty. 

Jeff’s  admiration  blinded  him  to  the 
fact  that  Ed  Short  had  never  done  a 
noble  thing  in  his  life.  He  was  con¬ 
stantly  in  trouble  with  his  parents,  the 
school  authorities,  and  occasionally  even 
the  police.  He  was  angry  at  everyone 
and  defied  everything.  The  adults  that 
knew  him  feared  him  and  had  to  make 
an  effort  to  keep  from  hating  him.  This 


very  quality  made  him  a  symbol  and  a 
champion  for  his  contemporaries.  His 
fraternity  brothers  were  fanatically  loyal, 
and  he  in  turn  was  loyal  to  them.  The 
highest  accolade  he  could  pay  someone 
was  to  say,  “I  like  him.”  Ed  Short  was 
like  the  general  of  an  army  of  guerrillas 
in  an  undercover  war.  Ed  Short  was  lost, 
at  least  that  was  the  way  he  thought  of 
himself,  consciously  or  unconsciously.  This 
image  of  the  lost  had  tremendous  appeal 
for  Jeff,  and  to  him  Ed  was  a  figure 
filled  with  pathos.  He  did  not  try  to 
excuse  Ed’s  inexcusable  conduct.  But  be¬ 
cause  he  was  closer  to  him  than  anyone 
else  except  Sandie,  he  realized  as  only  he 
and  Sandie  did  that  his  rebellion  was 
not  just  arrogance;  it  was  compulsion. 

Until  he  met  Sandie,  Ed  had  never 
dated  anyone.  “I  just  can’t  see  dating  for 
dating’s  sake,”  he  would  affirm,  and 
Jeff,  who  didn’t  date  at  all,  would  agree. 
However,  Ed  had  more  sexual  experience 
than  most  boys  his  age,  and  this  was 
important  to  him.  He  was  frequently 
conscious  of  it,  although  he  did  not  men¬ 
tion  it,  and  his  lack  of  virginity  weighed 
heavily  upon  him. 

Jeff  remembered  the  winter  before  when 
Ed  had  started  dating  Sandie,  when  she 
was  a  senior  and  Ed  a  junior.  Jeff  and  Ed 
lived  on  the  same  street,  Ed  farther  down 
the  hill  than  Jeff.  Jeff’s  study  faced  the 
street.  There  was  snow  on  the  ground 
throughout  that  winter,  and  often  Jeff 
would  stand  by  his  study  window  resting 
from  his  typewriter,  his  forearms  tired 
and  his  eyes  weary  from  writing.  This 
writing  was  an  elaborate  pose;  to  be  an 
author  was  as  important  to  Jeff  as  it 
was  to  Ed  to  be  a  poet.  And  standing  thus 
with  his  shoulders  slumped  by  the  win¬ 
dow,  Jeff  would  see  Ed  Short  walking 
up  the  street  to  see  Sandie,  who  lived  a 
mile  away.  He  would  see  the  blank 
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expanse  of  snow  with  the  wet  brown 
strip  of  walkway  in  front  of  his  house, 
and  the  Winslow’s  yard  across  the  street 
with  its  bushes  breaking,  and  the  rutted 
street  sloping  upward,  and  the  Morris, 
with  its  cap  of  snow,  parked  in  front 
of  his  house.  Ed  would  be  walking  very 
slowly,  lifting  each  leg  with  deliberation. 
He  would  not  be  smoking  for  once,  and 
he  would  be  wearing  his  tennis  shoes 
(“The  perfect  shoe  for  this  type  of 
weather,”)  and  his  cuffless  chinos  and  his 
corduroy  coat  that  was  like  Harry  Bela- 
fonte’s,  seen  on  television  on  “New 
York  19”  and  exclaimed  over  and  worn 
ever  since.  He  would  go  by  slowly, 
looking  straight  ahead  and  not  at  Jeff’s 
house,  and  Jeff  would  feel  a  sense  of 
rejection. 

He  remembered  when  Ed  and  Sandie 
had  gone  on  a  retreat  for  his  church 
youth  group  so  Ed  could  get  away  from 
his  family.  The  retreat  was  off  in  the 
goonies  of  Maryland  in  a  large  winter 
lodge  owned  by  the  YMCA.  Sandie  was 
strikingly  dressed  as  usual  in  a  pretty 
skirt  and  a  black  sweater  and  leotards, 
blending  with  her  black  hair  and  sad 
black  eyes,  and  Jeff  watched  her  as  she 
sat  as  close  to  Ed  as  she  could  and  said 
nothing.  That  evening  there  was  dancing, 
and  he  watched  Ed’s  self-conscious  mo¬ 
tions  on  the  floor.  If  Jeff  had  realized  it 
then,  he  would  have  seen  that  Ed’s  in¬ 
securities  became  apparent  on  the  dance 
floor.  He  slow-danced  without  moving  his 
feet,  and  would  never  learn  a  new  step. 
Sandie  essayed  to  teach  Jeff  to  slow- 
dance  that  night.  “It’s  easy,”  she  said. 
“You  just  keep  time  to  the  music.”  They 
danced  to  “The  Still  of  the  Night.” 
“Eddie  has  a  funny  style  of  dancing,  Jeff. 
Don’t  worry  about  doing  it  like  that  yet. 
You  just  pretend  like  you’re  walking.” 
He  was  pleased  at  how  much  shorter  she 


was  than  he.  Her  hair  brushed  his  cheek. 
“Put  your  arms  around  me,”  she  said. 
“Girls  like  to  be  held  tight.”  The  next 
morning  was  so  foggy  you  couldn’t  see 
the  line  of  trees  across  the  field,  couldn’t 
even  see  the  field.  Ed  put  on  his  cordu¬ 
roy  coat,  Sandie  her  leotards,  and  Jeff 
watched  them  vanish  into  the  fog  to¬ 
gether. 

Ed  passed  English  under  Miss  Master- 
son,  and  the  term  came  to  an  end.  Jeff 
went  away  for  the  summer  with  his 
family  as  usual,  and  did  not  see  Ed  until 
fall.  Just  before  he  left  he  had  a  short 
conversation  with  Ed  in  which  Ed  said 
that  he  was  planning  to  thumb  to 
Florida  and  take  a  boat  to  Nassau  with 
Solomon  Prince.  The  problem,  he  said, 
was  with  Stevie,  who  would  not  want 
him  to  go.  He  did  not  know  how  it  was 
going  to  work  out.  Jeff  was  out  of  touch 
with  Ed  all  the  summer.  He  knew 
Solomon  Prince  only  casually,  with  his 
secluded  ways  and  weird  pictures  and 
bongo  drums,  but  he  did  not  realize  how 
large  and  ominous  a  part  he  was  playing 
in  Ed’s  life. 

That  fall  Sandie  went  away  to  college 
and  Ed  returned  to  high  school.  A  one¬ 
sided  correspondence  between  Sandie  and 
Ed  continued  until  Christmas  when  San¬ 
die  came  home.  In  the  meantime  Jeff 
had  begun  drinking  at  a  party  at  Ed 
Short’s  house,  much  to  the  dismay  of 
Jeff’s  parents.  In  spite  of  parental  re¬ 
sistance,  Jeff  was  present  at  a  Christmas 
party  given  at  Ed’s  house. 

“Hey,  shut  up!”  yelled  Bob  Clodder- 
hue,  president  of  Chi  Sigma  Phi,  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  proper  atmosphere  for  a 
reading  of  Ed  Short’s  poetry.  Several 
dozen  people  were  gathered  in  the  living 
room  of  the  Short  home,  seated  on  the 
floor.  In  their  midst  was  Ed  Short,  sitting 
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Indian  style  with  a  lamp  on  the  coffee 
table  at  his  right  shoulder  and  a  stack 
of  papers  in  front  of  him  with  an  almost- 
empty  bottle  of  Pernod  acting  as  a 
paper-weight.  Party  sounds  issued  from 
the  kitchen.  A  girl  lurched  through  the 
crowd  in  haste  to  reach  the  bathroom. 

“A  girl  just  got  sick  in  my  bedroom,” 
began  Ed.  “It’s  too  bad,  because  it  is  my 
bedroom.  She  was  so  drunk,  and  she 
was  so  fifteen.”  He  took  a  drag  from  his 
cigarette  and  placed  it  on  the  edge  of 
the  coffee  table  with  the  lighted  end 
projecting.  “It  is  dark  here,”  he  went 
on,  “and  I  have  not  been  this  drunk  for 
a  long  time,  so  I  may  have  trouble  read¬ 
ing  the  poem.  Fortunately  I  have  them  all 
memorized.”  A  boy  slid  the  lamp  closer 
to  Ed’s  shoulder.  “The  first  one  is  about 
autumn.  It  is  called  ‘The  Autumn  Tree.’  ” 
He  read  the  poem.  When  it  was  over  the 
group  was  silent.  Ed  immediately  spoiled 
the  effect  created  by  his  poem  by  saying, 
“As  many  of  you  know,  autumn  is  my 
favorite  season.  The  next  poem  is  called, 
‘The  Day  of  the  World!’”  He  began 
reading  immediately.  He  spoke  in  a  dull 
quiet  monotone  that  made  him  sound 
beat.  It  fit  well  with  the  weary  existen¬ 
tialism  of  the  poem.  A  girl  with  a 
wrinkled  stocking  hurried  into  the  room 
and  stopped  short,  almost  spilling  her 
drink.  Ed  did  not  look  up.  A  crash 
of  glass  breaking  and  a  loud  laugh  came 
from  the  kitchen.  Someone  yelled,  “Shit!” 

The  Day  of  the  World 
In  the  days  when  all  the  perfectly  wonder¬ 
ful  people  and  all  the  good  guys  in  the 
world  were  gathered  together, 

In  the  days  when  dead  leaves  chased  me 
down  the  shaded  walk, 

In  the  days  when  I  looked  up  from  my 
window  and  saw  the  moon, 

These  were  the  days  when  I  learned  that 
children  live  with  fear. 


Remorse  is  born  of  guilt,  and  guilt  is 
born  of  fear, 

And  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  am 
not  afraid. 

They  can  all  go  to  hell. 

But  in  the  days  when  jealousy  looked  in 
my  face  and  laughed, 

In  the  days  when  God  laughed  at  the 
strange  ways  men  worship  him, 

I  began  to  ask  myself  questions. 

A  dry  powder  of  anger  lingers  in  the 
bottom  of  my  soul, 

And  I  wanted  to  know  if  God  has  yellow 
hands, 

Because  I  have  no  remorse. 

Can  I  stand  in  an  arch  blowing  smoke 
at  the  stars? 

Can  I  feel  the  warmth  of  many  windows 
as  I  turn  away  into  the  night? 

Can  I  listen  to  my  footsteps  fading  on  the 
flagstones 

And  think  of  God  wringing  his  yellow 
hands? 

Can  I  sit  watching  the  ring  of  Russian 
faces, 

Dimly  seen  by  the  light  through  the 
window  when  the  last  candle  has  been 
removed  ? 

And  can  I  hear  the  artificial  crash  of  the 
rending  of  the  vale  of  the  temple  two 
thousand  years  too  late? 

Can  I  walk  in  silent  streets  while  stop¬ 
lights  flash  and  hear  the  sound  of  en¬ 
gines  fading  in  the  far-away? 

Can  I  learn  the  meaning  of  sin  and 
curse  God  and  die? 

Can  I  watch  the  mutes  making  signs  on 
the  corner, 

Watch  the  Negro  man  with  the  white 
stubble  and  bow  tie, 

And  refuse  to  buy  a  paper? 

Can  I  watch  the  happy  people  and  say 
nothing? 
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Can  I  reach  out  to  a  crying  man  and 
touch  him  on  the  shoulder? 

Can  I  say  to  the  laughing  prostitute, 
“Mary?” 

Can  I  hold  the  girl  whose  face  I  cannot 
see, 

Or  kiss  the  girl  whose  name  I  do  not 
know  ? 

Jeff  looked  at  Stevie  standing  sadly  in 
the  corner.  There  was  a  hush  in  the  room, 
which  Ed  was  sensitive  enough  not  to  in¬ 
terrupt.  No  one  said  anything  or  felt  like 
saying  anything.  Then  Tom  Quam  walked 
into  the  room  with  “Where’s  the  can 
opener?” 

Jeff  walked  into  the  kitchen.  “What  are 
you  looking  for,  Jeff?”  asked  Dave,  Ed’s 
younger  brother. 

“Well,  I’d  like  a  drink,”  said  Jeff.  Dave 
seized  a  bottle  of  Scotch  and  a  jelly-glass, 
fie  added  ice  and  poured  the  glass  three- 
fourths  full  of  Scotch  and  then  added  a 
shot  of  water.  “That’s  the  strongest  drink 
you’ll  ever  have,”  said  Dave. 

“Thanks,”  said  Jeff.  It  was. 

“What  do  you  want  all  that  water  in  it 
for?”  asked  Bob  Clodderhue. 

Colonel  Short  came  into  the  room  with 
Oscar  on  his  arm.  He  opened  the  refrig¬ 
erator  door  and  bent  his  lank  frame  to 
peer  in.  “Gee,”  he  said,  “Can’t  find  any 
milk  for  all  the  beer.” 

Jeff  sat  on  the  dining-room  table  sipping 
his  drink.  Pat  Hodges  came  in,  wearing 
her  cheerleader’s  uniform,  her  fat  face 
beaming.  Suddenly  her  smile  faded. 
“Why  Jeff,”  she  said.  “What  are  you 
doing  with  that?”  Jeff  only  smiled. 

Ed  and  Annetta  Walker  came  into  the 
room  and  sat  down  at  the  dining  room 
table.  Jeff  also  assumed  a  seat.  “What  is 
that?”  asked  Annetta. 

“It’s  Scotch,”  said  Jeff. 

“Oooh,  let  me  taste  some.  I  love 


Scotch.”  Jeff  passed  her  the  glass  and  sh< 
drank  from  it.  “Oooh,  it’s  good.  Here 
Eddie,  try  some.”  Ed  took  a  long  drink, 
then  passed  the  glass  back  to  Jeff.  People 
wandered  through  the  room  and  music 
came  from  downstairs.  Jeff  noticed  that 
the  light  was  off  in  the  downstairs  bed¬ 
room.  They  sat  there  around  the  dining¬ 
room  table  and  passed  the  glass  of  Scotch 
around. 

“I  wrestled  George  Phillip  the  other 
day,”  said  Ed.  He  was  referring  to  his 
daily  arm-wrestling  sessions  with  the  foot¬ 
ball  players.  He  would  come  to  the  table 
where  they  all  sat  at  lunch  and  wrestle 
them.  Ed  had  become  a  favorite  with 
them. 

“Did  you  beat  him?”  asked  Jeff. 

“Yeah.  I’ve  beaten  all  of  them  except 
Vaughan,  and  he  can’t  beat  me  either. 
And  Nelson.  Nelson’s  strong  as  a  bull.” 
Ed  was  very  vain  about  the  strength  of 
his  biceps,  and  was  fond  of  challenging 
people  to  wrestle.  It  was  somewhat  pathet¬ 
ic  how  he  shored  up  his  entire  ego  on 
such  thin  props  as  the  size  of  a  muscle 
or  the  length  of  a  poem.  “I  can  never  beat 
Mabry,  though.  He’s  strong  as  an  ox.” 
He  demonstrated  the  rabid  fashion  in 
which  Mabry  had  beaten  him  by  conduct¬ 
ing  a  mock  one-sided  match.  Jeff  was 
looking  at  their  darkened  reflection  in  the 
window  at  one  end  of  the  little  dining 
room. 

“You  mean  you  can  beat  all  those 
jocks?”  said  Annetta. 

“Most  of  them.” 

“Do  you  lift  weights?” 

“No,  but  I  used  to  wrestle.  You  know, 
you  can  always  tell  when  someone  has 
gotten  his  muscles  by  lifting  weights,  and 
when  they’ve  gotten  them  by  working. 
Like  Vaughan.  He’s  just  all  bulk.  He’s 
lifted  until  you  can’t  tell  one  muscle  from 
another.  Working  muscles  look  different. 
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They’re  not  always  large,  but  they’re 
strong.  Notice  Negroes’  arms  sometimes. 
Negroes  all  have  strong  arms.  Except  in 
Baltimore,  where  all  the  Negroes  look 
weak.”  This  was  one  of  Ed’s  favorite  ob¬ 
servations,  about  Negroes  being  strong. 
To  him  there  seemed  to  be  some  mystic 
virtue  in  acquiring  strength  through  work. 
Jeff  took  a  long  drink  of  Scotch,  breathing 
hard  after  he  swallowed.  He  passed  the 
glass  to  Annetta.  “Some  people  are  just 
born  strong,”  Ed  went  on.  “Look  at 
Jimmy  Gunther  sometimes.  He  has  a 
beautiful  body.  And  he’s  never  touched 
a  weight  in  his  life.  Steelman  Andrews  is 
strong  as  hell,  too.  1  hear  he  killed  three 
men  once  in  a  fight.  Even  if  he  is  a  fag. 
And  no  one  is  sure  of  that.” 

“Who’s  Steelman  Andrews?”  asked 
Annetta. 

“Guy  Jeff  and  I  met  over  at  the  Rat  one 
night,”  said  Ed,  smiling  at  Jeff. 

Jeff  was  growing  somewhat  duller 
under  the  influence  of  the  liquor.  He 
looked  at  Annetta,  at  the  perfectly  smooth 
skin  of  her  face,  at  her  small  mouth,  at  her 
frightened  eyes,  her  flat  chest.  He  dimly 
reflected  on  the  paradox  of  so  fragile  a 
body  containing  such  clutching  viscous¬ 
ness. 

The  conversation  paused. 

“Ed,”  said  Annetta,  “What  do  you 
think  of  Mr.  O’Malley?”  Mr.  O’Malley 
was  the  new  principal  of  Dunberry  High 
School. 

“I  think  he’s  a  big  pimp.  He  gave 
Clodderhue  a  hard  time  because  he 
thought  he  was  in  a  fraternity.  It’s  none 
of  the  school’s  business  whether  Bob  is 
in  a  fraternity  or  not.  The  fraternities  are 
out  of  school,  and  it’s  none  of  the  school’s 
business  what  its  students  do  out  of  school. 

“You  think  O’Malley’ll  get  rid  of  the 
fraternities?”  said  Jeff. 

“He  can’t  do  a  thing  to  them.  They’re 


extracurricular  social  clubs.  He  can’t  do  a 
thing  to  them.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Annetta.  “He  can’t 
touch  them.” 

“Someone  ought  to  give  him  a  nose  job 
for  Christmas,”  said  Ed.  “O’Malley,  the 
Jelly-Nosed  Tyrant.” 

Sandie  came  in  on  the  arm  of  Terry 
Galsworthy.  “Hey,  Ed,”  said  Terry. 

“Terry!”  exclaimed  Ed  jumping  out  of 
his  seat.  “How  are  you?” 

“Eddie,”  said  Sandie.  “I’m  going  to  go 
talk  to  Jeff  for  a  while,  okay?”  She  was 
afraid  that  Jeff  was  drinking  too  much 
and  wanted  to  get  him  away  from  the 
Scotch. 

“Sure,  Sandie,”  said  Ed. 

She  led  him  through  the  kitchen  and 
over  to  the  basement  stairs.  They  sat 
together  on  the  stairs  in  the  darkness, 
Jeff  sitting  two  steps  below  Sandie.  Below 
in  the  recreation  room  they  could  see 
couples  dancing.  The  light  from  the 
kitchen  came  from  behind  Sandies  head 
and  made  it  hard  to  see  her  face. 

“How  are  you  doing,  Jeff?”  asked 
Sandie  seriously. 

“Oh,  all  right,”  said  Jeff  dully. 

“You’ve  been  having  a  lot  to  drink,” 
she  said  with  a  grin,  but  speaking  serious- 

iy- 

“Yeah.” 

“Why  don’t  we  sit  here  and  talk  for  a 
while?” 

“All  right.”  He  was  quietly  amused, 
because  Sandie  thought  he  was  drunker 
than  he  really  was.  He  decided  to  humor 
her  to  prevent  embarrassing  her.  The 
door  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  swung  wide 
and  a  boy  and  his  date  came  down  the 
stairs.  “Excuse  me,”  they  said.  They 
stepped  over  them  with  effort. 

“How  have  you  been  doing  this  year, 
Jeff?”  she  asked. 

“Oh,  all  right.” 
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“How  has  Eddie  been  doing?  Not  too 
well,  I  guess.” 

Jeff  laughed.  “That’s  about  right.” 

“He  hasn’t  been  seeing  much  of 
Solomon  Prince,  has  he?” 

“Well,  he  told  me  his  father  had  told 
him  he  couldn’t  see  him  anymore.” 

“I  imagine  so.  You  heard  about  what 
happened,  didn’t  you?” 

“No,  what  are  you  talking  about?” 

“Oh,  I  thought  you  knew  about  it. 
Well,  last  summer  Eddie  and  Solomon 
had  this  big  plan  to  hitchhike  down  to 
Florida  and  get  jobs  on  a  boat  to  Nassau, 
which  I  think  was  mainly  Sol’s  idea.  And 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Short  didn’t  like  the 
idea,  at  all.  And  Eddie  kept  going  out 
drinking  with  Sol  and  coming  in  at  all 
sorts  of  unreasonable  hours.  And  you 
know,  Sol’s  mother  doesn’t  care  when  he 
comes  in.  And  finally  Ed  decided  to  leave, 
and  his  parents  told  him  he  couldn’t  go, 
and  there  was  this  terrible  fight.  Eddie 
called  his  mother  a  few  names  that  ap¬ 
parently  weren’t  very  nice,  at  all,  and  then 
he  hit  her.” 

“He  hit  her!” 

“Yes.” 

“Oh,  my  gosh.” 

“So  Colonel  Short  threw  him  out  of  the 
house  and  said  he  didn’t  care  where  he 
went.  So  he  and  Sol  went  to  Florida,  and 
couldn’t  get  a  boat  to  Nassau,  so  about  a 
week  or  so  later  Eddie  showed  up  at  home 
again  and  lived  in  a  flophouse  in  Washing¬ 
ton  for  a  few  days.  And  finally  my  daddy 
got  Eddie  and  Colonel  Short  straightened 
out  again,  so  he  came  back.  And  I  don’t 
think  he’s  seen  much  of  Sol  recently.” 
She  smiled  sadly. 

“That’s  too  bad.” 

“No,  it’s  not  too  bad,  Jeff.  It’s  not  too 
bad  at  all.  I  think  it’s  the  best  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  Ed.” 

What  do  you  mean?” 


“Oh,  Sol  and  Ned  Buttwell  and  all  thosi 
other  guys  were  such  a  bad  influence  or 
him.  All  they  do  is  drink  and  cut  clas.1 
and  sit  around  getting  depressed.  They’li 
never  amount  to  anything,  whereas  Eddie 
could  if  he’d  only  settle  down  and  work.” 

Jeff  was  amazed.  “I  thought  Ed  was  the 
one  that  was  a  bad  influence  on  everyone 
else.” 

“Oh,  no.  Most  people  don’t  realize  it, 
but  he  was  really  deeply  influenced  by 
Sol  and  those  others  he  used  to  run 
around  with.  They’ve  been  so  bad  for 
him.” 

This  information  required  Jeff  to  re¬ 
orient  his  thinking.  Ed  had  always 
seemed  to  him  the  prototype  of  the  rebel. 
He  had  been  such  a  strong  influence  on  his 
own  life  for  the  past  year  that  he  had 
trouble  imagining  Ed  being  influenced 
himself.  He  now  saw  him  as  not  only 
forming  but  formed.  For  the  first  time  in 
Jeff’s  life,  Ed  Short  appeared  not  only 
limited,  but  weak. 

“Eddie’s  been  influenced  by  a  lot  of 
people,  Jeff,”  went  on  Sandie.  “Like 
Walker.  I  wish  I  could  get  that  girl  away 
from  him.” 

Jeff  laughed.  “Walker’s  a  strange  girl.” 

“Walker  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
affected  person  in  the  whole,  wide  world. 
She  may  even  be  the  world’s  biggest 
phony.  It’s  because  of  her  big  affair  with 
Eddie  that  I’ve  been  losing  him.  She’s  the 
one  that’s  been  taking  him  away  from 
me.”  This  was  another  bomb  to  Jeff, 
who  had  not  been  conscious  of  any 
“affair.”  He  thought  Sandie  was  exag¬ 
gerating,  but  he  said  nothing.  It  was 
easier  for  her  to  think  of  it  this  way. 

Both  of  them  fell  silent.  He  watched 
her  sitting  there  with  her  chin  on  her 
fist.  He  wondered  what  she  was  thinking 
about,  and  thought  he  knew.  From  the 
phonograph  downstairs  came  the  words, 
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“Love  is  a  wonderful  thing.  .  . 

The  party  was  over  and  the  guests  had 
gone.  Ed  had  taken  Sandie  home  and  the 
rest  of  the  Shorts  had  gone  to  bed.  Ed 
and  Jeff  were  alone  in  the  Shorts’  kitchen. 
Jeff  was  amazed  at  how  quickly  Ed’s 
system  had  absorbed  the  liquor  he  had 
drunk,  even  the  bottle  of  Pernod,  for  now 
he  seemed  perfectly  normal.  Jeff  had 
begun  to  sober  up  somewhat  himself. 

“I  have  a  tremendous  whim  for  a 
peanut  butter  sandwich,”  Ed  said,  opening 
the  cupboard.  “Do  you  want  one?” 

“Yeah,  I  guess  I’ll  have  one.”  Ed  set 
out  bread  and  a  bottle  of  milk  and  two 
glasses. 

“You  want  jelly?” 

“Yeah.  I  guess  so.” 

As  Ed  was  spreading  the  peanut  butter 
Jeff  listened  to  the  dark  and  silent  house. 
Ed  made  two  sandwiches  and  gave  Jeff 
one.  “Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body,  broken 
for  you.  This  do  in  remembrance  of  me. 
As  a  friend  of  ours  once  said.”  Jeff 
laughed.  He  now  disregarded  comments 
like  this,  and  was  amused  at  Ed’s  impish 
expression.  “Have  some  milk,”  he  said  as 
he  poured  Jeff  a  big  glass. 

They  chewed  in  silence  for  a  few 
minutes.  Jeff  glanced  at  the  clock  on  the 
wall  above  the  sink  and  saw  that  it  was 
two-thirty. 

“Girls  are  such  bitches,”  said  Ed. 

“What  brought  that  on?” 

“I  read  a  survey  about  how  many  girls 
lose  their  virginity  before  they  get  out  of 
high  school.  It’s  a  pretty  surprising  per¬ 
centage.  And  there  are  even  fewer  that 
haven’t  lost  it  by  the  time  they  get  out  of 
college.  Damn  few.” 

“Yeah,  I’ve  heard  figures  like  that,” 
said  Jeff. 

“Bitches.  And  a  lot  of  these  pure  all- 
American  girl  cheerleaders  aren’t  so  pure 


as  you  might  think.  Take  Pat  Hodges. 
God,  I  hate  that  girl.  She’s  got  ‘Dunberry 
High  School’  sewed  on  her  pillow.  And 
Clayton  told  me  about  the  time  .  .  .” 

“Yeah,  you  told  me  about  that.” 

“Yeah.  Well,  it  just  shows  you.” 

“Don’t  you  think  you’re  being  a  little 
harsh?” 

“Yeah,  maybe.  But  still  it  seems  like 
these  girls  wouldn’t  go  down  for  anybody. 
For  instance,  John  Byrd  laid  Mary  Ellen 
the  other  night.” 

Jeff  stopped  chewing.  “You’re  kidding.” 

Ed  shook  his  head.  “No,  it’s  true. 
John  told  me  seriously  that  he  had.  He 
told  me  not  to  tell  anyone.” 

“That  clod!” 

“I  don’t  know  why  Mary  Ellen  let  him 
do  it.  She’s  a  nice  kid.  I’m  pretty  sure 
it  was  her  first  time.”  Jeff  felt  amazement 
and  disgust.  Mary  Ellen  was  a  tiny  blonde 
whom  the  other  girls  affectionately  called 
“punk.”  Jeff  had  known  her  all  his  life 
and  had  even  taken  her  out  twice  when 
he  first  started  dating.  She  was  in  his 
church.  He  thought  of  standing  behind 
her  on  Sunday  morning  and  watching  her 
sing  “God  of  Our  Fathers”  from  memory. 

“Mary  Ellen,”  he  said  looking  at  the 
floor.  He  no  longer  wanted  his  sandwich. 
“I  just  can’t  believe  it.  I’ve  known  her  all 
my  life.” 

Ed  was  leaning  against  the  stove  and 
Jeff  was  seated  in  a  chair  in  the  doorway 
of  the  small  kitchen.  Ed  crossed  his  arms 
and  assumed  his  cross-examining  tone  of 
voice.  “Do  you  hate  her  now,  Jeff?”  he 
asked.  Jeff  realized  that  he  was  being 
ribbed  for  what  Ed  considered  his  excess 
morality. 

“No,  I  don’t  hate  her.  But,  gee  .  .  .  I’ve 
known  her  all  my  life.  I  just  feel  sad 
about  it.” 

“Well,  I  hate  her.” 

“You  do.” 
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“Yes,  I  hate  all  of  them.” 

“All  of  who?” 

“Girls  you'd  never  suspect  in  a  million 
years  go  down  like  submarines.  Look  at 
Lottie  Smith,  the  big  Virgin  of  the  Year. 
She  goes  down.  So  does  Sue  Black.  So 
does  Susie  Montgomery.  Girls  you  see  in 
school  all  the  time  in  clean  blouses  go 
down.”  Ed  had  become  moody.  He  lit  a 
cigarette.  Looking  down  at  the  floor  and 
rolling  his  feet  so  he  was  standing  on  the 
outsides  of  his  tennis  shoes,  he  took  a 
deep,  deep  drag.  He  looked  up  at  the 
ceiling.  “Every  time  I  go  into  a  room  I 
look  around  at  all  the  girls  there  and 
wonder  ‘Which  ones  of  you  go  down?’ 
Then  I  think,  ‘All  of  you  go  down.’  I 
want  to  run  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
room  and  yell,  ‘All  of  you  go  down.  Every 
one  of  you.  You  all  fuck!’” 

Neither  said  anything  for  a  long  time. 
Jeff  leaned  his  head  against  the  door  jamb 
and  thought  long,  slow  thoughts.  Ed 
looked  back  at  the  floor.  He  inhaled  and 
held  the  smoke  in  his  lungs  for  a  long 
time,  then  blew  it  out  suddenly.  “I  need 
a  beer,”  he  said  as  he  opened  the  refrig¬ 
erator  door. 

At  the  pep  rally  Jeff  sat  in  the  part  of 
the  gymnasium  in  front  of  Pat  Hodges, 
the  head  cheerleader.  It  was  Friday  after¬ 
noon  and  already  getting  dark.  The 
mercury  lamps  that  made  everyone  look 
pale  were  on  overhead.  The  floor 
gleamed.  Jeff  found  himself  staring  at  the 
large  blue  “D”  in  the  center  of  the  floor. 
Mr.  O’Malley,  the  principal,  in  his  usual 
shapeless  gray  coat,  sat  several  rows  down 
in  front  of  him.  He  watched  the  masses 
of  students  filing  slowly  in,  climbing  over 
each  other  into  the  bleachers.  The  Varsity 
Club  ushers  in  their  white  sweaters  walked 
around  the  gym  gesturing  to  get  people 
to  move  higher  in  the  bleachers  so  as  to  fit 
everyone  in.  The  band  was  in  one  end  of 


the  gym,  and  the  only  sound  Jeff  coul 
hear  was  the  pounding  of  “Anchor 
Aweigh.”  The  boy  on  his  right  jostle; 
him  as  he  made  room  for  three  girls  t 
step  through.  Sitting  next  to  Mr.  O’Malle 
was  Coach  Dowling,  and  next  to  him  th< 
basketball  team  in  their  blue  jerseys.  B’ 
now  the  bleachers  were  filled  and  student 
were  sitting  on  the  floor.  He  saw  a  lin< 
of  old  maid  teachers  huddling  togethei 
enjoying  the  noise.  The  cheerleader; 
stood  on  either  side  of  the  gym,  theii 
hands  on  their  hips,  their  arrogant  mega 
phones  and  pompoms  before  them.  The) 
all  wore  blue  sweaters,  except  Pat,  who 
wore  white.  The  band  broke  into  a  mas¬ 
sive  street-beat.  Tonight  was  the  game 
with  Greenfield. 

The  band  stopped  and  Pat  stepped  to 

the  microphone.  “All  right,  ya’ll,  let’s 

do  “Two  Bits!”  She  waved  two  fingers 

a. 

in  the  air.  All  the  cheerleaders  likewise 
waved  two  fingers.  “Two  Bits!”  each  one 
said.  “Let’s  hear  it.” 

“Two  bits,  four  bits, 

Six  bits,  a  dollar, 

All  for  Dunberry, 

Stand  up  and  holler.” 

The  crowd  rose  with  a  roar.  Pat  yelled, 
“yaaaaaaaaaayyyy,”  into  the  microphone  as 
she  touched  her  head  with  the  bottoms  of 
her  feet,  her  voice  a  bellow.  She  was 
certain  to  be  voted  the  most  athletic  girl 
in  the  class. 

“And  now,”  said  Pat  breathlessly,  her 
face  red,  “Let’s  hear  from  our  principal, 
the  best  principal  in  the  whole,  wide, 
world,  MR.  O’MALLEY!”  The  crowd 
cheered  wildly.  Jeff  clapped  his  hands. 

Mr.  O’Malley  walked  to  the  microphone 
and  adjusted  it  to  his  height.  His  white 
hair  was  combed  back  from  his  head  and 
his  broad  face  was  radiant.  His  large  nose, 
in  which  the  pores  were  visible  even 
from  where  Jeff  sat,  was  almost  purple. 
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He  looked  like  a  large  gopher.  “Thenk 
you,  thenk  you,”  he  said.  “Thenk  you  for 
this  grand  rally.  Ah,  the  old  spirit  is  up, 
I  can  feel  it  in  the  air.  The  team  is  up, 
the  coaches  are  up,  and  we  all  are  expect¬ 
ing  a  really  gret  game  tonight.  Our  team 
has  a  grand  record,  and  Greenfield  our 
rival  has  a  grand  team  also,  so  it  promises 
to  be  a  gret  game.  So  let’s  all  get  out  and 
cheer  tonight,  and  I  know  that  Coach 
Dowling  and  his  boys  will  really  bring 
home  the  bacon.” 

Pat  broke  into  a  loud  yell  an  instant  be¬ 
fore  everyone  else  did,  jumping  into  the 
air  and  spreading  her  legs.  Mr.  O’Malley 
waved,  his  face  even  redder  than  when 
he  had  risen.  There  was  another  cheer, 
and  then  Pat  stretched  up  to  the  micro¬ 
phone  and  announced,  “And  now  let’s 
hear  from  our  great  coach,  COACH 
DOWLING!  Let’s  hear  it  for  Coach.” 
More  cheers,  and  Coach  Dowling  shuffled 
up  to  the  microphone  and  slouched  against 
it  with  his  right  hand  in  his  trouser 
pocket.  He  spoke  quickly. 

“Thank  you.  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you 
at  this  time  for  the  fine  support  you’ve 
given  us  all  this  season.  It’s  meant  a  lot 
to  me,  and  it’s  meant  a  lot  to  the  boys  on 
the  team.  The  boys  are  up  for  this  game 
tonight,  and  we’re  determined  to  beat  ’em, 
and  .  .  .”  He  was  interrupted  by  loud 
:heers  from  the  students.  “.  .  .  and  we 
aope  to  see  all  of  you  there.  Thank  you 
ray  much.  And  now  I’d  like  to  intro¬ 
duce  your  co-captains,  William  Lank  and 
fimmy  Prod.”  More  frantic  cheering. 

Bill  Lank  spoke  first,  with  Jimmy 
Prod  standing  by  his  side.  He  spoke  in  a 
ow  voice  and  haltingly.  “Thank  you. 
-Jh  . .  .  The  boys  have  really  been  working 
tard  for  this  one.  We’d  really  like  to  beat 
em  .  .  .  uh  .  .  .  and  we’re  gona  really  try 
o  .  .  .  uh  .  .  .  go-out-there-and-win. 
Thank  you.”  Loud  cheering,  sparked  by 
3at. 


Lank  stepped  back  and  was  followed 
by  Jimmy  Prod.  “Thank  you  .  .  .  uh  .  .  . 
uh  .  .  .”  He  scratched  his  head.  Laughter. 
Jim  smiled.  “.  .  .  uh  .  .  .  well,  I  know  the 
boys  are  really  up  for  this  one,  and  they 
really  want  Greenfield.  And  we’re  gonna 
go  out  there  .  .  .  and  ...  do  our  best  to 
.  .  .  uh  .  .  .  win  for  you.  Thank  you 
very  much.”  The  boys  sat  down  to  pro¬ 
longed  cheering. 

This  was  the  cue  for  the  fight  song,  and 
the  band  struck  it  up  lustily.  The  crowd 
rose  and  sang, 

“Fight,  Dunberry  High, 

Win  is  our  cry, 

Fight  clean  and  you’ll  come  through 
With  banners  flying  high. 

Admirals  blue, 

We’re  all  for  you, 

So  fight  till  the  battle’s  won, 

Dear  Dunberry  High.” 

Loud  cheers,  followed  by  a  mass  sitting- 
down.  Pat  glanced  up  at  the  clock  and 
saw  that  it  was  almost  time  for  the  buses 
to  leave.  “All  right,  ya’ll,”  she  bellowed. 
“Let’s  yell,  ‘beat  Greenfield,  yell  louder 
And  let’s  really  hear  it!”  She  backed  away 
from  the  mike,  then  looked  up  and  down 
the  line  of  cheerleaders  and  clapped  her 
hands  twice.  The  other  cheerleaders  did 
likewise.  “Beat  Greenfield,  yell  louder, 
beat  Greenfield,  yell  louder  .  .  .”  The 
stands  took  up  the  chant,  quickly  rising 
in  volume  until  they  were  at  a  maximum. 
Jeff  himself  became  caught  up  in  the  cheer 
and  began  to  chant.  Someone  in  the  band 
began  to  pound  on  a  drum.  Students 
stamped  their  feet,  and  the  cheerleaders 
seesawed  back  and  forth  shaking  their 
pom-poms.  “Beat  Greenfield,  yell  louder, 
beat  Greenfield,  yell  louder  .  .  .”  Sud¬ 
denly  Jeff  noticed  that  the  cheering  had 
begun  to  fall  off.  Pat  shook  her  pom-poms 
angrily.  He  could  see  her  lips  forming 
(Continued  on  Page  38) 
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From  where  I  stood, 

The  other  blades  of  grass  seemed 
So  removed 
That  if  the  wind 

Would  come  and  blow  and  bend  and  twist 
I  could  not  ever  touch  another  shoot. 

And  when  I  learned, 

That  all  the  other  blades 
Felt  just  the  same, 

It  did  not  help  at  all. 


Franks  Hughes 


Fran\  Hughes 


Jim  Carpenter 
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Repeating  faith  you  gag  on  a  smooth- 
worn  word,  while  love  our  game  of  double 
solitaire  is  suddenly  made 
impossible,  the  wind  has  blown 
away  the  cards.  The  windy  table 
takes  on  the  instant  white  of  frost 
beneath  our  elbows  while  inside 
my  stiffened  arms  something  secret 
in  you  dwindles  to  a  hardness, 
coldness,  turns  humpbacked  away 
from  my  tight  face  into  a  tide 
of  shadow. 
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The  Legend  of  Steelman  Andrews 
(Continued  from  Page  33) 

words.  Everyone  was  looking  to  the 
right  toward  the  north  goal  of  the  gym. 

Hanging  from  one  of  the  basketball 
goals  was  a  suit  of  clothes  stuffed  with 
cloth.  Someone  was  hanging  an  effigy. 
Jeff  saw  Ed  Short  in  his  big  tan  coat 
pulling  on  the  rope  which  hoisted  the 
figure,  and  he  recognized  Ned  Buttwell  in 
his  sweatshirt  and  the  lean  Solomon 
Prince  lounging  near  the  door.  Tony 
Yachencko  and  Jack  Croftus,  presidents  of 
two  of  the  school’s  powerful  fraternities, 
stood  near  Ed.  The  cheering  had  ceased 
and  there  was  a  loud  murmuring  from  the 
crowd.  Ed  tied  the  rope  to  the  base  of  the 
goal  and  walked  toward  the  door.  Slowly 
the  breeze  from  the  open  doorway  turned 
the  effigy  around.  It’s  head  was  a  pillow 
and  in  the  middle  of  it  was  fixed  a  large 
tomato.  A  sign  on  its  chest  read, 
“O’Malley,  the  Jelly-Nosed  Tyrant.”  The 
five  boys  walked  quickly  out  the  door. 
Ed  was  the  last  one  out,  and  before 
he  left  he  turned  around  and  flicked  his 
cigarette  butt  onto  the  gymnasium  floor. 

Rex  Black,  the  president  of  the  student 
council,  and  Jimmy  Prod  hurried  over  to 
take  down  the  effigy.  The  band  lustily 
struck  up  “Anchors  Aweigh”  to  cover  the 
silence,  and  the  crowd  filed  out.  On  his 
way  out,  Jeff  saw  Pat  Hodges  talking  to 
Mr.  O’Malley.  Tears  were  running  down 
her  face. 

In  back  of  the  gymnasium  in  the  park¬ 
ing  lot  Jeff  found  the  five  boys  who  had 
hung  the  effigy  standing  together.  All  the 
students  who  went  by  turned  to  look.  Ed 
was  in  the  midst  arguing  with  Jimmy 
Prod.  Solomon  Prince  was  smoking  a 
cigarette.  Jeff  came  up  and  stood  beside 
them  as  the  cars  began  to  pull  away. 
Jimmy  was  saying,  “I  still  think  it  was  a 
crummy  thing  to  do,  Ed.  It  looks  like  a 


slur  against  the  whole  school.  I  grant  you 
that  O’Malley  is  sort  of  a  big  pimp,  but  I 
still  don’t  think  it  was  the  right  thing  to 
do.  You  should  have  been  sure  you  had 
everybody  behind  you  before  you  did  it. 
You  guys  are  really  gonna  get  in  trouble.” 

“You  stupid  animal,”  said  Ed.  “We 
told  a  lot  of  people  about  it  before  we  did 
it,  and  they  all  said,  ‘Great,  we’re  all  for  it. 
Go  ahead  and  do  it.’  You  just  grabbed 
this  as  your  big  opportunity  for  a  grand¬ 
stand  play,  your  big  opportunity  to  as¬ 
sociate  yourself  with  Rex  Black,  to  be  on 
the  side  of  righteousness  and  justice  and 
truth.” 

“Yeah,”  said  Yachencko.  “There’s 
nothing  wrong  with  what  we  did.  They 
do  it  in  college  all  the  time,  they’re  always 
hanging  their  coaches  or  their  principals 
or  something  in  effigy.  Maybe  that’s  what 
this  school  needs,  to  be  more  like  a  col¬ 
lege.” 

“Yeah,  Prod,”  said  Jack  Croftus. 
“You’re  just  trying  to  be  the  All-American 
boy  or  something.” 

“I  still  think  it  was  a  lousy  thing  to  do,” 
said  Prod.  “You  guys  are  gonna  get  in  a 
hell  of  a  lot  of  trouble.” 

They  were  still  arguing  as  Jeff  walked 
across  the  now  almost  empty  parking  lot. 

Dunberry  High  won  the  game  that 
night. 

On  Monday  morning  the  following  an¬ 
nouncement  came  over  the  P.A.  system 
into  all  the  classrooms  of  Dunberry  High 
School  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  period. 
“Will  the  following  students  please  report 
to  Mr.  O’Malley’s  office.  Ned  Buttwell, 
John  Croftus,  Solomon  Prince,  Edward 
Short,  Anthony  Yachencko.  Thank  you.” 

Ed  was  the  last  to  arrive  in  the  office  of 
Mr.  O’Malley’s  secretary.  The  other  four 
boys  were  already  seated  in  chairs  around 
the  room.  “Are  you  Ed  Short?”  asked 
the  secretary. 
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“Yes,  I  am.” 

“Mr.  O’Malley  will  see  you  and  the 
ther  boys  in  just  a  few  minutes.  Will 
ou  please  wait  outside  here?” 

He  sat  down  next  to  Tony  Yachencko. 
Ie  glanced  at  Tony,  who  shook  his  head 
nd  laughed  nervously.  “Looks  bad,  Ed,” 
e  said.  Ed  smiled  grimly.  He  wanted  a 
igarette.  He  glanced  at  Solomon  Prince, 
vho  was  staring  into  space  with  no  ex- 
iression  whatsoever.  The  secretary  typed 
fficiently. 

He  felt  his  stomach  knotting  up.  He 
tad  been  down  here  many  times  before, 
iut  today  there  was  a  difference.  Today 
ie  was  too  scared  to  be  angry. 

They  waited  for  fifteen  minutes;  one 
(’clock  came  and  he  began  to  feel  hungry, 
dore  and  more  he  wanted  a  cigarette. 
‘They  must  be  just  making  us  wait  so 
ve’ll  have  to  sweat  it  out,”  he  thought. 
‘I  wonder  if  they’ll  suspend  us.”  He  had 
>een  suspended  before,  for  three  days.  He 
hought  of  Sandie  down  at  W.C.  He 
vondered  what  she  would  think  if  she 
uiew  he  was  in  trouble,  and  decided  not 
o  let  her  know.  Then  he  thought  of 
\nnetta. 

Mr.  O’Malley’s  voice  came  over  the 
ntercom.  “You  can  send  them  in  now, 
Vfiss  Jenkins.”  Ed  could  imagine  his 
labby  lips  forming  the  words. 

Outside  the  door  they  all  hesitated,  each 
>ne  of  them  hesitant  to  be  the  first  one. 
Ed  looked  at  Solomon  Prince.  “I  ain’t 
qoing  to  be  first,”  said  Sol.  Ed  opened  the 
loor  and  stepped  into  the  office.  The  first 
oerson  he  saw  was  his  mother  wearing 
r  black  dress.  “Looks  like  she’s  going  to 
t  funeral,”  he  thought.  He  moved  to  the 
"ight  toward  a  line  of  empty  chairs  and 
>at  down  in  the  farthest  one.  Looking 
quickly  around  the  room  he  saw  that  it 
lad  about  a  dozen  adults  in  it,  presumably 
:he  parents  of  the  boys  involved.  He 


recognized  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yachencko,  Mr. 
Yachencko  a  little  brown  man  with  a 
mustache  and  the  bright  sport  shirt  he 
wore  in  his  grocery  store,  Mrs.  Yachencko 
already  beginning  to  become  grossly  fat. 
Mrs.  Yachencko’s  English  was  still  not  too 
good.  He  looked  but  did  not  see  Solomon’s 
mother.  Mr.  O’Malley  was  leaning  back 
in  his  swivel  chair  behind  his  cluttered 
desk.  His  elbows  were  propped  on  the 
arms  of  the  chair  and  the  tips  of  his 
fingers  were  pushed  together.  He  was 
trying  to  look  solemn,  but  his  mouth  was 
too  flabby  for  a  frown.  The  parents  were 
all  seated  on  Mr.  O’Malley’s  right.  On  his 
left  sat  the  school  honor  council.  Rex 
Black,  with  his  short  blond  hair  and  his 
long  face,  also  trying  to  look  solemn  and 
also  failing.  Mary  O’Hara,  the  short, 
brunette  social  climber.  Henry  Smith,  the 
tall,  pimply  social  climber.  Ned  Buttwell 
was  the  last  to  enter  the  office.  He  sat 
down  and  then  realized  that  he  had  left 
the  door  open,  and  so  hopped  to  close  it. 
Tony  Yachencko  was  sitting  next  to  Ed. 
Ed  wanted  to  nudge  him  or  signal  him  in 
some  way,  but  was  afraid  to.  More  and 
more  he  wanted  a  cigarette.  He  looked  at 
his  mother  again,  who  had  a  benign 
expression  on  her  face,  her  neck  craned 
forward.  His  father  was  in  uniform  and 
held  his  hat  dignified  on  his  lap. 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Ed  could  not 
decide  where  to  rest  his  eyes.  He  let  them 
rove  around  the  room  at  the  green  cur¬ 
tains,  the  bare  football  field  outside  the 
window,  the  items  on  Mr.  O’Malley’s 
desk.  Finally  he  stared  directly  at  Mr. 
O’Malley.  Mr.  O’Malley  said,  “Suppose 
you  tell  us  your  side  first.” 

Ed  thought  of  being  difficult  and  say¬ 
ing,  “Our  side  of  what?”  but  decided  he’d 
better  not.  None  of  the  boys  knew  who 
should  speak  first.  No  one  on  the  other 
side  of  the  room  said  a  word.  Finally 
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Tony  Yachencko  said,  “We  haven’t  done 
anything  wrong.  We  made  a  demonstra¬ 
tion.  It  was  just  a  practical  joke.” 

Mr.  O’Malley  indicated  the  honor 
council  with  his  hand  and  said,  “Your 
fellow  students  here  consider  it  more  than 
a  practical  joke.  They  consider  it  an 
affront  to  the  school.”  Ed  thought  he  saw 
Henry  Smith  straighten  his  shoulders  as 
if  he  were  being  commended  for  a  good 
deed.  Ed  hated  his  quiet,  self-righteous 
arrogance. 

Tony  said,  “All  we  did  was  .  . 

Rex  Black  broke  in.  “Do  you  call  spoil¬ 
ing  a  pep  rally,  insulting  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  this  school,  and  making  a  public 
display  of  yourselves  a  practical  joke?” 

Ed  looked  at  him  with  hatred.  Mr. 
O’Malley  glanced  uncomfortably  at  Rex. 
“That’s  all  right,  Rex,”  he  said,  then  went 
on,  “I  do  not  resent  this  personally.  I  do 
not  resent  the  personal  slur  on  myself.  I 
do  resent  the  slur  this  action  represents  on 
your  school,  the  slur  against  school  spirit, 
the  slur  against  the  student  body.  Your 
honor  council  has  come  to  the  same  con¬ 
clusion  I  have.” 

“Sir,  may  I  say  something?”  broke  in 
Tony. 

“Go  ahead,  Tony.” 

“Well,  sir,  we  didn’t  mean  this  against 
you  personally.  I  mean,  I’ve  got  nothing 
against  you.  We  meant  this  as  a  sort  of 
protest  on  behalf  of  fraternities,  if  I  can 
say  that  word.  I  mean,  it  seems  to  be  a 
forbidden  word  around  here,  but  our 
position  is  that  what  the  students  do  out  of 
school  is  none  of  the  school’s  business,  and 
if  the  students  want  to  be  in  fraternities, 
they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  so.  And 
we  think  the  school’s  policy  has  been  un¬ 
fair,  and  we  meant  that  as  a  protest.  We 
felt  like  we  had  a  lot  of  the  students 
behind  us  when  we  did  it.  I  mean,  a  lot  of 
people  told  us  they  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  do.”  He  stopped. 


“Are  you  finished?”  said  Mr.  O’Malk 
Tony  thought  a  moment,  then  nodded. 

“You  hjiow  that  kind  of  thing  goes  c 
in  colleges,”  broke  in  Ed.  “And  th< 
never  do  anything  about  it  there.  If  yc 
ask  me,  this  school  needs  to  be  more  lit 
a  college.  I  don’t  see  what  the  schcw 
is  so  afraid  of.  I  don’t  see  how  a  demoi 
stration  like  this  can  hurt  anything.” 

“Your  action  hurt  the  whole  school 
said  Rex  Black.  “It  hurt  the  honor  of  th 
school,  and  it  insulted  every  student  in  i 
What  you  did  was  very  cowardly,  if  yo 
ask  me.” 

Mr.  O’Malley  glanced  at  Rex  again.  H 
said,  “The  school  feels  that  fraternitie 
and  sororities  are  undemocratic  and  im 
pose  a  set  of  false  social  standards.  Th 
faculty  voted  almost  unanimously  to  pro 
hibit  them.  Whether  they  admit  it  or  not 
these  groups,  since  they  are  composec 
solely  of  students  of  this  school,  are  a  par 
of  the  school,  and  do  come  under  thf 
school’s  jurisdiction.” 

“But  they  aren’t  a  part  of  the  school,’ 
said  John  Croftus.  “We  carry  on  our  activ¬ 
ities  entirely  outside  of  school.  The  Bo) 
Scouts  are  a  good  example.  They’re  com¬ 
posed  of  .  . 

Rex  Black  spoke  up  again,  this  time 
even  more  loudly.  “Does  that  give  you  an 
excuse  to  make  a  public  display  at  a  pep 
rally  and  embarrass  Mr.  O’Malley  and  the 
entire  school,  like  a  bunch  of  little  .  .  .” 

“Shut  up,  Rex,”  said  Ed.  “Who  are  you 
to  be  so  damn  self-righteous,  a  crew-cut 
Jesus  Christ  or  something?  Why  don’t 
you  chuck  that  God  complex  you’ve  been 
carrying  around?”  He  saw  a  look  of 
alarm  leap  into  his  mother’s  face.  Her 
hand  was  at  her  mouth. 

“Ed!”  said  Mr.  O’Malley.  He  turned 
to  Rex.  “I’ll  do  the  talking,  Rex,”  he  said. 
Rex  glared  at  Ed  and  subsided.  Mr. 
O’Malley  went  on,  “I’ve  called  in  all  your 
parents  and  explained  to  them  the  situa- 
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on.  I  have  conferred  with  the  deans  and 
ith  all  your  teachers  at  length,  and  I 
ave  considered  the  recommendation  of 
le  honor  council.”  Ed  felt  his  palms 
etting  wet  and  had  an  intense  craving 
>r  a  cigarette.  He  wondered  if  Mr. 
t’Malley  had  talked  to  Miss  Masterson, 
ad  could  have  sworn  that  Rex  smiled  a 
ttle  when  Mr.  O’Malley  used  the  phrase, 
honor  council.”  “I  have  looked  at  all 
our  records,  and  none  of  you  is  spotless, 
ut  in  most  cases  there  are  no  large 
lemishes.”  Ed  swallowed.  He  couldn’t 
ecide  where  to  fix  his  eyes,  so  he  looked 
t  Mr.  O’Malley,  who  had  again  placed 
is  fingertips  together.  “I  want  you  all  to 
nderstand  that  I’m  not  taking  this  action 
ecause  of  any  personal  reasons.  A  princi- 
al  gets  used  to  not  being  the  best-liked 
tan  in  the  world.  I  know  that  the  stu- 
ents  call  me  ‘Old  Jelly-Nose.’  And  I  got 
ver  long  ago  worrying  about  this  big 
tiiffer  of  mine.”  This  joke  grated  on  Ed. 
t  didn’t  seem  the  time  or  the  place.  “We 
imply  cannot  tolerate  this  kind  of  action 
n  the  part  of  the  students.  You  could 
ave  gone  through  the  normal  channels  of 
our  students  government.  You  could 
ave  talked  to  your  home-room  representa- 
ives.  You  could  have  talked  to  your  stu- 
ient  council  president.  You  could  have 
ome  to  me  to  talk  about  it.”  Mr.  O’Mal- 
;y’s  voice  had  assumed  a  didactic  quality, 
id  resisted  the  impulse  to  smile.  “But  no, 
ou  chose  to  take  this  action.  We  cannot 
llow  this  type  of  thing  to  go  on.  As  I 
ay,  I  have  talked  to  the  faculty,  I  have 
xplained  matters  with  your  parents,  and 
have  conferred  with  the  honor  council. 
“We  have  decided  on  the  basis  of  your 
iast  records  that  Anthony  Yachencko, 
ohn  Croftus,  and  Ned  Buttwell  shall  be 
uspended  for  two  weeks.  Edward  Short 
nd  Solomon  Prince  shall  be  suspended 
ndefinitely.”  Ed  glanced  at  his  mother 
nd  saw  that  she  seemed  to  have  ex¬ 


perienced  a  sharp  pain.  “I  know  this  may 
seem  harsh,  but  under  the  circumstances 
it  is  the  only  thing  we  can  do.” 

Ed  had  expected  to  feel  anger  and 
defiance.  He  had  expected  to  shout  some 
barbed  comment.  But  instead  he  felt  only 
washed-out.  What  was  happening  did  not 
seem  real,  and  he  was  very,  very  tired. 

His  mother  came  over  and  took  his 
arm;  she  wasn’t  crying,  but  she  squeezed 
him  very  tight. 

Bob  Clodderhue,  Jeff  Anderson,  and  Ed 
Short  were  sitting  around  a  table  in  the 
Rathskeller.  Their  table  was  near  the  juke 
box,  which  as  usual  was  playing,  “Scotch 
and  Soda.” 

“Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  now, 
Ed?”  asked  Bob.  “Are  you  going  to  try 
and  get  back  in  Dunberry?” 

“No,  repeating  my  senior  year  would  be 
too  depressing,”  said  Ed.  Half  the  people 
there  think  I’m  a  flunkie  already.  They 
think  I  was  a  senior  last  year  because  I 
was  dating  Sandie.” 

“Well,  are  you  going  to  try  and  go 
somewhere  else?” 

“My  parents  are  looking  at  some  private 
schools,  like  the  Woodward  School  for 
Wayward  Boys.  But  I  don’t  go  for  that 
idea.  I  think  I’ll  go  to  Baltimore  and 
work  in  one  of  the  shipyards.  I’ve  always 
wanted  to  do  that.  Maybe  I  can  get  on  a 
ship.” 

“That  sounds  like  a  good  idea,”  said 
Bob. 

“I’d  like  to  do  something  like  that,” 
said  Jeff. 

“Hey,  Jeff,”  said  Ed.  “Remember  that 
night  Steelman  was  here?” 

“Sure  do,”  said  Jeff,  taking  a  sip  of  his 
beer. 

“Who?”  said  Clodderhue. 

“Steelman  Andrews,”  said  Ed.  “God, 
Bob,  I  wish  you  could  have  been  here. 
He  read  this  poem.” 
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“God,  it  was  great,”  said  Jeff. 

“Who’s  Steelman  Andrews?” 

“He’s  this  real  strange  guy  Jeff  and  I 
know.  We  met  him  over  here  one  time  in 
the  back  room.  He  comes  here  every  now 
and  then  with  that  girl.” 

Clodderhue  had  not  drunk  enough  to  be 
inattentive.  He  leaned  his  long  frame 
onto  the  table,  almost  knocking  over  his 
beer.  “What  girl?”  he  asked  in  his  high 
voice.  “You  aren’t  kidding  me,  are  you?” 

Ed  assumed  a  look  of  utter  disgust. 
“She  used  to  be  Joshua  Small’s  girl,”  he 
said. 

“Bob,”  said  Jeff.  “This  may  seem  hard 
for  you  to  believe.  Few  are  conscious  of 
the  fact,  but  the  U-2  flights  are  still  going 
on.  You  may  wonder  how  we  know. 
Well,  it’s  supposed  to  be  a  secret,  but 
Steelman  told  us  about  it  one  night.  And 
we’re  not  kidding  you.  It’s  really  true!' 

“I  believe  you,  I  believe  you,”  said  Bob 
with  great  earnestness. 

“Joshua  Small  flies  U-2’s,”  said  Ed. 
“Andrews  has  been  watching  over  his  girl 
for  him.  No  one  is  really  sure  what  the 
relationship  between  them  is,  though 
there’s  been  a  lot  of  speculation  about  it. 
Strange  girl.  Beautiful." 

<<T  JJ 

1  see. 

“Anyway,  it  was  a  Tuesday  night,  and 
Jeff  and  I  didn’t  even  know  he  was  here, 
and  it  was  late  at  night  so  not  too  many 
people  were  left.  Suddenly,  there  was 
Steelman,  up  on  the  stage.”  Bob  in¬ 
voluntarily  glanced  at  the  stage  over  his 
left  shoulder.  “He  just  stood  there.  You 
know  how  commanding  he  looks,  Jeff, 
even  though  he’s  not  very  big.  I  guess  it’s 
those  heavy  eyebrows  that  do  it.  But 
anyway,  in  a  minute  everybody  in  the 
room  was  quiet  and  looking  at  him.  He 
stood  there  for  another  minute.  Then  he 
took  out  a  paper  and  read  this  poem  he 
had  written.  You  know  how  he  reads, 


Jeff,  real  slow  and  in  a  monotone, 
couldn’t  have  been  more  than  a  couj 
of  verses.  It  was  about  the  end  of  ti 
world.  And  that  poem,  Bob,  was  so  n 
rifying,  that  when  he  finished  and  s 
down,  both  Jeff  and  I  were  in  a  co 
sweat,  and  nobody  in  the  room  said  an 
thing  for  a  long,  long  time.” 

“Gee,”  said  Bob. 

It  was  three  weeks  after  the  effigy,  ar 
Ed  Short  was  getting  ready  to  leave  hom 
Chi  Sigma  Phi  was  giving  a  going-awj 
party  in  the  home  of  one  of  the  brother 

Jeff  was  stag  as  usual.  As  he  came  u 
the  walk,  he  could  hear  them  singing,  an 
he  could  pick  out  Ed’s  voice. 

“Oh,  my  name  it  is  Sam  Hall,  it  is  Sai 
Hall, 

Oh,  my  name  it  is  Sam  Hall,  it  is  Sar 
Hall, 

Oh,  my  name  it  is  Sam  Hall,  and  I  hat 
you  one  and  all, 

You’re  a  bunch  of  muckers  all,  dami 
your  eyes,  damn  your  eyes, 

You’re  a  bunch  of  muckers  all,  dami 
your  eyes.” 

When  he  entered  the  house  he  wen 
downstairs  to  the  large  recreation  room 
where  he  saw  Ed  and  a  dozen  brother 
with  their  arms  round  one  another  sing 
ing  lustily.  He  saw  Annetta  Walkei 
lounging  against  one  wall  smoking  : 
cigarette.  He  didn’t  see  her  escort,  anc 
he  wondered  what  she  was  doing  home 
from  college.  He  guessed  she  was  home 
for  the  weekend.  He  stood  near  the 
door  watching  the  singers,  now  doing  a 
rendition  of  the  fraternity  drinking  song, 
He  knew  Ed  would  seek  him  out  soon,  so 
he  moved  over  to  talk  to  Annetta.  “Hi, 
Annetta.” 

“Oh,  hi,  Jeff,”  she  said  without  looking 
at  him.  She  was  wearing  a  faded  madras 
dress  and  she  looked  at  the  floor  a  few  feet 
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lehind  Jeff.  When  she  spoke  she  did  not 
ook  at  him  or  change  expression,  and  the 
:igarette  in  her  right  hand  streamed 
moke  without  coming  near  her  mouth. 

“You  home  for  the  weekend?”  said  Jeff. 

“What?”  Her  eyes  were  half-closed. 

“I  said  I  guess  you’re  home  for  the 
veekend.”  He  leaned  on  the  wall  beside 
ler.  The  singers  had  broken  up.  Ed 
, danced  over  and  saw  Jeff.  Their  eyes 
net  but  Ed  did  not  come  over.  He  turned 
iway  and  started  talking  to  Bob  Clod- 
lerhue.  “Who  are  you  with?”  asked  Jeff. 
“Ed.” 

“Oh,”  said  Jeff,  sorry  that  he  had  asked. 
>he  moved  her  head  and  stared  across 
he  room.  She  breathed  out  heavily  and 
hen  drew  from  her  cigarette.  Her  head 
;ank  onto  her  chest  and  she  exhaled  slow- 
y.  “In  the  Still  of  the  Night,”  began  to 
ssue  from  the  phonograph.  “Like  to 
lance?”  he  said. 

“All  right.” 

They  walked  toward  the  center  of  the 
oom  where  three  other  couples  were 
lancing.  Annetta  transferred  her  still 
ighted  cigarette  to  her  left  hand.  Jeff  put 
lis  hand  on  her  back  and  they  began  to 
lance.  Annetta  made  no  motion  to  move 
:loser  to  him  as  she  usually  did,  but  rather 
;eemed  to  be  trying  to  remain  distant.  Jeff 
noticed  that  she  was  looking  around  the 
oom,  and  twice  she  drew  from  her 
'igarette,  which  irritated  him.  “Oh,  hell,” 
he  said,  breaking  from  him  and  starting 
>ack  toward  her  former  station  on  the 
vail.  “Let’s  not  dance,”  she  added  over 
ler  shoulder. 

“All  right,”  said  Jeff.  She  had  started 
jack  without  him,  but  he  felt  that  he 
hould  escort  her  back  even  if  his  com- 
>any  was  not  wanted.  He  followed  her. 
>Vhen  she  reached  her  station  by  the  wall, 
he  opened  her  black  leather  purse  and 
vithdrew  a  small  perfume  bottle  from 


which  she  took  several  quick  sips.  Jeff 
recognized  the  smell  of  Scotch.  She  put 
the  bottle  back  and  fumbled  around  for 
her  cigarettes.  “Well,”  said  Jeff,  “I’m 
going  to  look  up  Ed.  Nice  to  see  you, 
Annetta.” 

“Yeah,  see  you,  Jeff,”  said  Annetta.  Her 
voice  sounded  tired. 

He  walked  across  the  room  to  where 
Ed  was  talking  to  Clodderhue.  He  poked 
Ed  in  the  ribs,  “/e^rey,”  said  Bob  in  his 
high  voice.  “Jeff,”  said  Ed. 

“Hey,  Ed.” 

“We  were  just  talking  about  all  the  fags 
Ed’s  going  to  have  to  fight  off  in  the 
merchant  marine,”  said  Bob. 

“Are  there  a  lot  of  them?”  asked  Jeff. 

“My  God,  it’s  worse  than  the  Navy,” 
said  Ed.  “Once  you  get  out  at  sea,  they 
run  wild.  And  these  aren’t  effeminate 
queers,  either,  they’re  big  three-hundred- 
pound  queers,  the  kind  that  are  hard  to 
fight  off.” 

“Aw,  don’t  sweat  it,  Ed,”  said  Jeff. 

“I  am  sweating  it.” 

“Maybe  you  ought  to  carry  a  gun  or 
something,”  suggested  Bob. 

“Now  there’s  a  real  smart  idea.  If  one 
of  those  characters  caught  me  with  a  gun, 
he’d  probably  break  me  in  two.” 

“Well,  just  don’t  worry  about  it,  Ed,” 
said  Bob.  “There’s  nothing  you  can  do 
about  it.” 

“Yeah,”  said  Ed  glumly.  “I  guess  not.” 

“Hey,”  said  Bob,  “here  comes  Yachen- 
cko.” 

“Tony!”  shouted  Ed.  He  leaned  over 
to  Jeff.  “Jeff,  I  must  go  talk  to  Tony 
now.  I  want  to  see  you  later.  Do  you  have 
your  car?” 

“Yes,  I  do.” 

“Good.  I’ll  see  you  later.” 

Jeff  began  to  look  around  for  someone 
else  to  talk  to.  He  hated  coming  to  these 
parties  and  ending  up  amusing  himself. 
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After  bumming  a  beer  from  Tom  Quam 
he  spotted  Solomon  Prince  and  walked 
over  to  see  him.  “Good  as  anyone,”  he 
thought.  “He  and  Annetta  ought  to  get 
together.  They  deserve  each  other.”  “Hi, 
Sol,”  he  said. 

“Helloooooooo,”  said  Sol.  He  was  sit¬ 
ting  cross-legged  on  the  floor  with  a 
cigarette  balanced  on  one  knee.  His 
scraggly  beard  was  still  scraggly  and  did 
not  seem  to  have  grown  any  longer.  He 
was  wearing  his  paint-spattered  sweat¬ 
shirt,  and  his  bongo  drums  were  close  by. 
Jeff  sat  down  beside  him. 

“What  have  you  been  doing?”  he  said. 

“Oooooh,  not  much,”  said  Sol.  “Playin’ 
my  drums  a  little.” 

“What  do  you  figure  on  doing?” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know.  Mom’s  after  me  to 
get  a  job.” 

Jeff  decided  it  would  be  fruitless  to  press 
Sol  for  any  further  plans,  because  he  was 
sure  he  had  none.  “Hope  Ed  makes  out 
all  right  in  his  new  job.  Hope  he  gets 
back  to  school  eventually.” 

“Yeah.” 

Ned  Buttwell  came  over  and  sat  down 
beside  Sol  without  speaking  to  him.  “Hi, 
Jeff.” 

“Hi,  Ned.” 

Solomon  Prince  took  a  drag  from  his 
cigarette  and  placed  it  back  on  his  knee. 
Ned  lit  a  cigarette  from  Sol’s.  “Ed  ought 
to  have  a  real  time  with  those  fags  in  the 
merchant  marine,”  said  Ned. 

Sol  laughed.  “Yeah.”  He  looked  over 
at  Jeff.  “This  is  a  small  joke  between 
Ned  and  me.” 

“What’s  the  joke?”  asked  Jeff. 

“Well,”  said  Ned. 

“Well,”  said  Sol.  “We  think  dear  old 
Ed,  who  talks  about  queers  all  the  time, 
is  a  little  gay  himself.”  Sol  and  Ned 
laughed. 


Jeff  was  surprised.  “Why  do  you  sa 
that?” 

“Well,  hell,”  said  Ned.  “He  talks  abou 

them  all  the  time.  And  he’s  obsessed  wit 

people’s  bodies,  you  know  how  he’s  alway 

talking  about  niggers  having  strong  arm; 

And  always  saying  someone  has  a  ‘beauti 

ful  body.’  And  the  most  important  thin; 

about  someone  to  him  is  how  strong  the 
>> 

are. 

“Yeah,  that’s  true,  I  guess,”  said  Jefi 

“You’re  darn  right  it’s  true,”  said  Ned 
“Hasn’t  he  given  you  that  line  about  thi 
queers  in  the  merchant  marine?  Well 
that’s  the  reason  he’s  afraid  to  go  into  it 
That’s  probably  why  he  hangs  around  tht 
Rathskeller  so  much.  Don’t  you  remem 
ber  all  the  stories  he  tells  about  queer 
who  have  picked  him  up?  And  how  he’ 
always  telling  us  that  Caesar  was  a  queer 
or  Shakespeare  was  a  queer,  or  Jesus  wa: 
a  queer,  or  somebody?  Why  do  you  thinl 
he  broke  up  with  Sandie?  She  was  toe 
much  woman  for  him.” 

“Well,  maybe  he’s  just  interested  in  the1 
subject,”  said  Jeff. 

“You’re  darn  right  he’s  interested  in  it.’ 

“Pm  sorry  to  say  this  about  your  buddy. 
Jeff,”  said  Sol,  “but  Ed  Short  is  simply  a 
queer.” 

Jeff  thought  a  minute.  What  they  said 
seemed  to  make  sense.  Everything  seemed 
to  fall  in  place,  now.  Could  it  be  true? 
“No,  I  think  you’re  wrong,”  he  said.  “I 
don’t  think  Ed  is  queer.” 

“Then  you’re  blind,”  said  Ned.  “Or 
maybe  you’re  queer,  too,”  he  laughed.; 
“I’m  just  kidding,”  he  hastily  added  when 
Jeff  failed  to  register  amusement. 

“Yeah,”  said  Jeff.  “Well,  I  think  you’re 
both  wrong.”  He  still  wasn’t  sure  whether 
he  believed  what  he  was  saying,  or 
whether  he  was  saying  it  merely  out  of 
loyalty  to  a  friend. 

Jeff  chatted  with  Sol  and  Ned  for  a 
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hile,  and  then  excused  himself.  He  was 
infused  by  what  they  had  said,  but  he 
It  in  his  heart  that  Ed  was  normal.  He 
-ank  beer  until  after  twelve,  when  he 
w  Ed  walking  slowly  towards  him.  The 
mples  were  leaving  and  the  party  was 
ipidly  breaking  up.  Someone  turned  on 
le  overhead  lights,  and  Jeff  squinted  in 
le  sudden  yellow  brightness.  Several 
eople  stopped  Ed  to  say  goodbye  to  him. 
.s  Ed  walked  up  to  him,  Jeff  glanced  over 
i  the  wall  and  saw  that  Annetta  was  still 
•iere. 

“How  do  you  feel?”  said  Ed. 

“Fine.” 

“Are  you  high?” 

“No,  I  feel  fine.” 

“Good,  do  you  have  your  car?” 

“Yeah,  I  do.  Are  you  drunk?” 

“Yeah,  a  little.  Could  you  give  me 
ride  home?” 

“Sure,  sure  thing.  How’d  you  get 
ere?” 

“Dad  brought  me.  Are  you  ready  to 
;ave  now?” 

“Yeah,  I  guess  so.  I’ve  just  been  mess- 
ig  around.  I  haven’t  had  much  chance 
d  talk  to  you.” 

“Let’s  go.  I’ve  got  to  get  up  early 
omorrow,  for  about  the  first  time  in  a 
nonth.  Where’s  your  coat?” 

“I’ll  get  it,”  said  Jeff.  “How  about 
Vnnetta?” 

Ed  glanced  over  at  Annetta  sadly  smok- 
ng  another  cigarette.  “What  about  her?” 
le  said. 

“How’s  she  going  to  get  home?” 

“She  got  here  by  herself.  She  can  get 
lome  by  herself.” 

“She  told  me  she  was  your  date.” 

Ed  stopped.  “Yeah.  I  guess  she  is.” 

They  stepped  carefully  over  the  piles 
>f  dirty  snow  and  climbed  into  Jeff’s 
Vlorris.  The  door  handles  moved  sluggish¬ 


ly  in  the  cold.  It  took  Jeff  a  minute  or 
so  to  get  the  engine  started,  and  he  sat 
depressing  the  accelerator  slightly  and 
racing  the  engine,  while  wiping  the  mist 
from  the  windshield  with  the  back  of  his 
hand.  Ed  sat  quietly  smoking.  Jeff  knew 
his  father  would  wonder  about  the  cig¬ 
arette  butts  in  the  ash  tray  next  morning. 

He  eased  out  the  clutch  and  jolted 
over  the  pile  of  snow  in  the  gutter.  For¬ 
tunately  the  streets  were  clear.  The  car 
puttered  in  first,  then  caught  up  and 
raced  too  high.  Jeff  eased  it  into  second, 
the  clutch  stiff  like  the  door  handles. 
He  buttoned  his  jacket.  Ed  did  not 
button  his,  but  seemed  more  comfortable 
than  Jeff.  He  merely  stared  languidly 
ahead,  letting  the  smoke  rise  from  his 
fingers. 

They  drove  up  Brookville  Hill,  where 
the  cross-country  team  worked  out,  and 
out  into  Shirley  Highway,  which  was 
deserted  except  for  a  few  trucks.  Jeff 
worked  the  Morris  up  to  around  fifty. 
They  entered  Shirlington  Circle  and 
drove  through  Parkfairfax. 

“When  are  you  leaving?”  said  Jeff. 

“Tomorrow  morning.  Dad’s  taking  me 
over  to  the  bus  station.” 

“Does  Sandie  know  about  this  yet? 
I  should  think  she  would  have  come 
home.” 

“No,  she  doesn’t  know  about  it.  I  get 
tired  of  dragging  her  around  like  an 
albatross  around  my  neck.” 

“I  think  she  still  likes  you,  Ed.” 

“She  gets  a  little  depressing  after  a 
while.” 

Ed  was  speaking  with  his  usual  glib 
cynicism,  but  he  lacked  all  his  usual  vit¬ 
riol.  He  seemed  to  be  worried  about 
something.  “You  know,”  he  said,  “you’re 
affected  by  everyone  you  know  and  every¬ 
thing  you  experience.  I  wonder  some¬ 
times  how  knowing  me  has  affected  San- 
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die,  whether  she’ll  be  better  or  worse  for 
it.” 

“I  don’t  know.  You’ve  affected  a  lot 
of  people,  Ed.” 

“Yeah.” 

They  turned  down  Enderby  Drive, 
where  there  was  still  a  little  snow.  Jeff 
put  the  engine  in  second  and  rolled  slowly 
down  the  hill.  His  house  was  further  up 
than  Ed’s,  on  the  right.  He  rolled  bumpily 
over  the  snow  and  came  to  a  stop,  then 
put  it  in  first  and  cut  off  the  engine. 
“Looks  like  you’ll  have  to  walk  the  rest 
of  the  way,”  he  said. 

“All  right.” 

They  stood  for  a  minute  in  the  street 
in  front  of  Jeff’s  house,  in  which  all  the 
lights  were  out.  Ed  leaned  against  the 
right  fender  of  the  Morris  and  Jeff 
against  the  left.  Jeff  looked  downhill 
where  the  street  disappeared  in  the  trees 
and  the  land  rose  again.  The  streetlight 
glared  in  his  eyes.  In  all  the  eerie  white¬ 
ness  not  a  thing  moved.  He  thought  of 
all  the  times  he  had  eaten  down  at  the 
Shorts'  house,  and  how  he  had  drunk  his 
first  beer  with  Ed  in  the  Rathskeller,  and 
how  he  used  to  watch  Ed  walking  up  the 
street  to  visit  Sandie,  and  he  thought  of 
the  cruel  things  Solomon  Prince  had  said. 
He  wondered  if  this  was  the  last  time  he 
would  ever  see  Ed.  He  imagined  not, 
and  was  glad  it  was  not  necessary  to  say 
goodbye  forever. 

“You  remember  the  first  time  I  met 
you?”  said  Ed. 

“Yeah,  I  remember.  It  was  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  Steve  Berkeley’s  house.” 

“Yeah.  I  didn’t  expect  to  like  you. 
I  had  heard  from  Steve  about  how  you 
were  the  minister’s  son  and  made  straight 
A’s.  But  you  weren’t  like  I  expected.” 

Jeff  wasn’t  sure  how  to  react. 

“Did  I  tell  you  I  saw  Steelman  yester¬ 
day?”  said  Ed. 


“No,  no,  you  sure  didn’t.  Where  di 
you  see  him?” 

“I  was  over  in  the  Rat  saying  goodb) 
to  some  of  the  waiters,  and  he  was  then 
He  told  me  he  got  thrown  out  of  schot 
once.  He  went  to  Eton.” 

“I  didn’t  know  that.” 

“Yeah.  It  seems  he  and  a  few  friend 
hung  the  headmaster  in  effigy.  Afte 
that  he  went  to  sea  for  a  few  years  am 
then  settled  in  New  York  in  a  basemen 
flat  in  Brooklyn  and  wrote  poetry.  Afte 
his  first  book  came  out  he  got  into  Har 
vard  but  didn’t  take  a  degree.” 

1  see. 

“He  told  me  something  else.  He  got 
a  letter  the  other  day,  and  Joshua  Smal 
is  dead.”  Ed  squeezed  his  lips  togethei 
and  folded  his  arms  on  his  chest.  “And 
you  know  that  strange  girl  he  runs  around 
with  all  the  time?  She’s  pregnant.” 

“She  is?” 

“Yes,  she  is.” 

“Well,  what’s  he  going  to  do?” 

“She  wants  him  to  marry  her,  but  she’s 
really  a  first-class  bitch.  So  he  isn’t  going 
to.  He’s  running  away  to  sea.” 

Ed  looked  down  at  the  ground.  The 
air  was  still,  and  there  was  no  sound. 
A  cold  wind  blew,  and  Jeff  hunched  his 
shoulders.  He  looked  up,  but  couldn’t 
see  any  stars.  Ed  lit  a  cigarette. 

“Well,  goodbye,  Jeff.” 

“Goodbye,  Ed.” 

They  shook  hands.  Then  Ed  turned 
and  walked  down  the  street  towards  his 
house.  He  walked  a  little  unsteadily, 
and  occasionally  a  stream  of  smoke  was 
carried  back  over  his  shoulder.  Jeff 
stood  watching  him  as  he  went  up  his 
walkway.  He  opened  the  door  a  little, 
and  then  stopped  before  going  in.  Jeff 
thought  he  saw  him  smile,  but  he  could 
not  be  sure. 
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The  Ride  Down 
(Continued  from  Page  15) 
in  out  of  the  corner  of  her  mouth.  At 
st  I  could  only  see  the  blood  and 
axanne’s  tight  eyes  moving  from  side 
side;  but  then  I  heard  what  she  was 
ying  with  her  lips. 

1  “Damn  you,  Jeremy.”  The  blood  rose 
>er  Roxanne’s  lower  teeth.  “Damn  you, 
iremy.” 

Crane  Stanton  had  disappeared  around 
e  house  through  the  side  gate. 

Then  Mr.  Rutledge  was  kneeling  beside 
remy  and  saying  not  to  move  Roxanne 
id  telling  my  mother  to  call  the  ambu- 
nce.  Mr.  Rutledge  lifted  and  released 
oxanne’s  chest  gently  with  his  big  hands 
rtil  she  started  coughing  and  breathing 
.  large  gasps.  She  closed  her  eyes  and 
:r  mouth  and  didn’t  say  anything  more, 
•eathing  like  she  was  asleep.  Then  Mr. 
utledge  took  the  rope  in  his  hands  and 
It  the  end  where  it  had  snapped  and 
owned  and  looked  sideways  at  Jeremy 
id  felt  the  rope  again.  But  Jeremy  was 
jeing  only  Roxanne,  staring  at  her  as 
lough  she  would  vanish  if  he  removed 
is  eyes.  His  hands  were  holding  on  to 
ich  other,  gripping  each  other  as  if  he 
ere  afraid  of  them,  and  not  touching 
oxanne.  It  was  raining  harder,  in  heavy 
rops,  and  my  mother  brought  a  raincoat 
1  cover  Roxanne  until  the  ambulance 
tme,  even  tucking  her  in  like  she  would 
ick  Roxanne  and  me  into  bed  when  she 
asn’t  too  tired. 

Later  in  the  kitchen  Mr.  Rutledge  made 
at  chocolate  for  Jeremy  and  me  and  him- 
lf  while  my  mother  rode  with  Roxanne 
1  the  ambulance  to  the  hospital.  Jeremy 
aned  forward  over  the  kitchen  table, 
rumming  his  fingers  onto  the  enamel, 
le  kept  saying,  “It  wasn’t  my  fault. 
rane  Stanton  did  it  and  the  rope  held 
'm.  How  would  I  know  it’d  break  with 


her ?  It  wasn’t  my  fault."  Jeremy  kept 
saying  it  over  and  over  and  drumming  his 
fingers. 

“Nobody  said  it  was  your  fault,”  Mr. 
Rutledge  said  from  his  place  at  the  stove. 

“Shut  up  your  cryin’,”  Jeremy  yelled  to 
me.  “She  wasn’t  hurt  bad.  She  was 
breathin’ 

I  didn’t  shut  up.  “She  looked  awful," 
I  said.  I  kept  on  crying.  But  I  wasn’t 
crying  only  because  of  Roxanne,  because 
Mr.  Rutledge  had  said  she  would  probably 
be  all  right.  It  was  because  I  knew  Jeremy 
and  Crane  Stanton  would  hurt  Roxanne 
like  that  again,  or  worse,  whenever  Crane 
Stanton  came  back.  They  weren’t  even 
sorry.  Crane  Stanton  had  run  off  even 
before  Roxanne  had  started  breathing 
again.  And  Jeremy  was  only  scared,  and 
only  that  at  first;  he  wasn’t  sorry  for 
Roxanne.  He  didn’t  even  call  her  by  her 
name.  He  only  said,  “ She  could’ve  made 
it.  She  could’ve  made  it  in  a  few  more 
times.”  I  felt  almost  as  though  he  would 
go  to  Crane  Stanton  and  say,  “I’m  sorry 
my  sister  fell.  She  can  really  do  better 
than  that  because  I’ve  taught  her.” — 
THAT  kind  of  sorry.  And  Crane  Stanton 
would  twist  his  mouth  and  say  that 
Roxanne  would  get  another  chance  all 
right.  I  thought  about  the  Stantons’  guns 
and  their  shooting  range  and  about 
Roxanne’s  learning  from  Jeremy  who 
learned  from  Crane  Stanton.  And  my 
mother  would  let  it  happen;  she  was  too 
busy  and  anyway  she  wouldn’t  stop 
Jeremy  because  Jeremy  was  the  only  man 
around  except  Mr.  Rutledge  on  weekends 
and  Jeremy  was  going  to  grow  up  to  take 
over.  In  only  a  few  years.  My  mother 
couldn’t  all  of  the  time  keep  watching 
from  the  window.  And  worse,  I  knew 
Roxanne  wouldn’t  talk  to  me  about  it. 
Sometimes  I  suspected  Roxanne  knew 
Jeremy  was  bad,  but  I  didn’t  know  then 
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why  she  kept  learning  things  from  him.  I 
couldn’t  forget  what  Roxanne  had  said; 
she  had  said  “Damn  you,  Jeremy”  and  I 
didn’t  know  why.  I  had  never  heard 
Roxanne  say  “damn”  before.  I  couldn’t 
think  it  out  clear  then.  I  guess  I  was 
afraid  Jeremy  would  even  let  Crane  Stan¬ 
ton  kill  Roxanne,  just  so  she  died  fighting 
tough  as  a  boy  and  no  disgrace. 

It  rained  hard  all  that  evening:  You 
could  hear  the  rain  blowing  and  splatter¬ 
ing  against  the  porch  screen  and  you  could 
hear  the  wind  swishing  the  tree  branches 
through  the  falling  water.  At  last  my 
mother  came  in,  dripping  from  having  no 
umbrella,  but  looking  almost  happy.  She 
said  Roxanne  had  kneecaps  out  of  place 
and  a  rib  broken  and  they  were  keeping 
her  for  observation  but  she  would  be  all 
right.  And  she  would  be  home  soon. 

“Ha!”  my  brother  Jeremy  said  and  I 
almost  thought  I  heard  him  laugh,  once 
shortly.  “Really  a  tough  kid,  she  is.  That 
must’ve  been  some  ride  down  on  that 
tire.  Some  ride  down!”  And  he  paced 
through  the  kitchen,  grinning.  My 
mother  looked  at  Mr.  Rutledge  and  I  ran 
through  the  living  room  and  out  onto  the 
back  porch,  where  it  was  cool. 

“Hey,  whassamatter  with  her ?”  my 
brother  called  after  me. 

My  mother  came  out  and  stood  behind 
me  and  took  my  head  in  her  hands.  No 
one  had  switched  on  the  porch  light  and 
behind  the  screen  it  was  deep  black. 

“Your  Pa  used  to  teach  me  diving  years 
ago,”  my  mother  began,  “and  once  when 
your  Pa  was  yelling  at  me  to  jump  harder 
I  came  down  against  the  board  and  was 
hurt  badly.  Your  Pa  used  to  tell  me  after¬ 
wards  that  I  was  the  funniest  sprawling 
thing  then  he  had  ever  seen.”  My 
mother’s  voice  was  beautiful  and  warm. 
“But  that  only  meant  he  was  trying  to 
make  me  laugh  about  it,  because  he  loved 
me  and  cared  that  I  was  hurt.”  But  I 


couldn’t  imagine  my  Pa  laughing  as  I  h 
seen  Jeremy  laughing,  with  the  sar 
twisted  mouth  and  the  same  sharp  ey 
My  Pa  had  not  learned  anything  fro 
Crane  Stanton. 

My  mother  kept  on  stroking  my  face 
her  hands.  “Jeremy  is  very  much  lil 
your  Pa,”  my  mother  said  at  last. 

So  my  mother  really  didn’t  know,  ar 
I  knew  I  couldn’t  tell  her.  I  wanted 
say,  “Ma,  watch  out  for  Jeremy.  Ht 
hurting  Roxanne.”  But  somehow 
couldn’t  say  it;  I  couldn’t  even  tell  h 
about  Crane  Stanton.  I  couldn’t  tell  hi 
anything  at  all,  so  I  cried  harder  an 
thought  that  when  Roxanne  came  bac 
from  the  hospital  I  could  make  h< 
chocolate  and  cinnamon  toast  until  si 
was  well.  I  just  cried  harder,  and  in 
mother  stroked  my  head  and  my  shouldei 
and  said  it  was  all  right,  it  was  all  righ 
But  it  wasn’t  all  right,  I  knew  that  : 
wasn’t. 
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Notes  from  a  Conversation  with 
Heather  Ross  Miller’ 


About  her  book: 

“When  Anna  ’Ree  encounters  the  escaped  convict  in  the  cotton  house  .  .  .  here 
is  a  small  child,  and  a  huge  Negro  man  who  could  crush  her  as  if  she  were  a 
piece  of  fluff  .  .  .  But  he  has  escaped,  he  runs  away,  he  is  free.  Anna  ’Ree  knows 
for  the  first  time  that  she  is  trapped  by  the  place,  that  even  though  she  is 
physically  free,  she  is  a  prisoner.” 

“The  book  is  over-selective.  Since  I  have  written  poetry  I  tended  to  make  it 
too  compressed.  But  if  I  tried  to  tamper  with  it,  I  think  it  would  break.” 

About  writing: 

“You  should  just  open  the  door.  Things  come  into  a  book,  and  you  don’t 
know  how  they  got  there.  Get  it  all  out  of  you.  Then  you  can  go  back  six 
months  later,  and  if  something  doesn’t  fit,  you  can  take  it  out  then.” 


*Mrs.  Miller’s  book,  The  Edge  of  the  Woods,  is  reviewed  on  page  41. 
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The  Birthday  Present 


It  was  very  warm  for  November  as  they 
eft  the  theater  and  started  walking  up 
Howard  Street.  The  play  had  been  only 
'air,  but  he  knew  that  his  sister  had  en- 
oyed  it. 

She  is  becoming  quite  pretty  he  thought. 
She  has  filled  out  well.  A  few  more 
rounds  in  the  right  places  and  my  sister 
will  be  a  very  pretty  girl. 

They  walked  side  by  side,  not  holding 
lands  but  striding  together  so  closely  that 
hey  frequently  bumped  one  another. 

“Let’s  walk  for  a  while,”  she  said. 
‘I  don’t  want  to  go  home  yet.” 

“All  right,  we’ll  walk.” 

They  walked  slowly  down  Gay  Street 
ooking  into  the  department  store  win- 
lows  at  the  mannequins  and  the  signs 
hat  told  them  how  many  shopping  days 
vere  left  before  Christmas.  She  has  not 
old  me  whether  or  not  she  enjoyed  the 
ilay  he  thought.  I  know  that  she  liked 
t  because  she  laughed  all  the  way  through, 
iut  she  has  not  told  me.  He  was  tired 
ind  did  not  actually  want  to  keep  walk- 
ng,  but  he  felt  that  since  he  had  decided 
o  take  his  sister  out  on  the  town  for  her 
)irthday  he  may  as  well  do  it  right  and 
et  her  have  her  own  way.  That  is  the 
rouble  he  thought.  I  have  constantly  let 
ter  have  her  way  since  Papa  died  and 
hat  is  why  she  is  such  a  spoiled  child 
low.  She  is  old  enough,  more  than  old 


enough,  and  pretty  enough  to  go  out  with 
boys  every  weekend.  But  she  is  too 

spoiled,  too  domineering.  It  is  my  fault 

as  well  as  Momma’s  because  she  has  looked 
to  me  for  guidance  and  l  have  always 
let  her  have  her  own  way. 

“Richard,”  she  said.  “I’m  so  glad  that 
I’m  seventeen.” 

“Why?” 

“Because  now  I’m  only  one  year  away 
from  being  eighteen.” 

“Oh,”  he  said. 

He  had  never  understood  his  sister’s 
reasoning  processes  but  had  been  exposed 
to  them  too  many  times  to  become  an¬ 
noyed  any  more.  She  is  not  very  bright 
he  thought  and  never  has  been.  She  has 
plenty  of  common  sense  and  knows  what’s 
going  on  in  the  world.  But  l  don’t 
think  she  has  a  very  high  l.Q.  She  has 
never  gotten  good  grades  in  school  but 
she  has  never  tried  very  hard.  She  is  one  of 
those  who  believe  that  it  is  smart  for  a 
girl  to  be  stupid  and  in  that  sense  she 
has  been  plenty  smart. 

“Richard,”  she  said. 

“Yes.” 

“I  want  to  ask  you  about  something  in 
the  play.  Do  you  remember  when  the 
mother  told  her  daughter  that  she  could 
not  marry  the  sea  captain  because  the 
sea  captain  .  .  .” 

He  remembered  the  incident  and  knew 
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that  his  sister  was  going  to  ask  him  why 
the  girl’s  mother  should  be  upset  about 
her  nineteen  year-old  daughter’s  marrying 
a  sea  captain  thirty  years  older.  His  sister 
was  like  that.  He  knew  that  his  sister 
knew  that  the  whole  thing  was  ridiculous, 
but  he  did  not  know  why  she  asked  him. 

“Why  do  you  ask  me  a  stupid  question 
like  that  anyhow?  Obviously  the  man  is 
too  old  for  the  girl.  The  marriage  would 

be  absurd  and  could  not  possibly  work 

.  >> 
out. 

“I  don’t  see  why  it  would  be  absurd,” 
she  said. 

“You  do  see,”  he  said.  “But  you  enjoy 
being  difficult.  Don’t  trip  over  the  curb.” 

They  turned  down  Lexington  Street  now 
with  Susan  leading  the  way  by  walking 
a  few  paces  ahead  of  him,  not  talking 
because  he  had  answered  her  rudely,  and 
he  thinking  how  she  always  asked  stupid 
questions  and  wondering  whether  or  not 
he  really  loved  his  sister  or  even  liked  her, 
deciding  that  maybe  it  was  just  a  fra¬ 
ternal  obligation  that  he  felt  toward  her 
because  they  actually  had  little  or  nothing 
in  common.  But  he  remembered  how  he 
had  stood  up  for  her  and  protected  her 
that  afternoon  five  or  six  years  ago  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  when  Carol  Jonson  came 
running  up  the  porch  stairs  and  banging 
on  the  screen  door  yelling,  “Richard, 
Richard,  come  quick.  Barry  Barnes  is 
beating  up  your  sister”;  and  he  came 
quick  and  saw  Barry  Barnes  sitting  on 
his  sister  with  her  dress  pulled  high  above 
her  knees  and  blood  running  from  her 
nose  and  Barry  Barnes  grinning  and 
laughing  and  telling  her  that  if  she  ever 
called  him  a  liar  and  a  thief  again  he 
wouldn’t  let  her  off  so  easy  next  time. 
And  Richard  had  come  up  to  Barry  Barnes 
and  pulled  him  off  Susan  and  Barry  be¬ 
came  frightened  and  started  explaining, 
but  Richard  was  not  to  be  appeased.  He 
punched  Barry  Barnes  hard  in  the  stomach 


and  kicked  him  as  he  fell;  when  he  sai 
that  Barry  Barnes  was  not  bleeding,  bi 
that  his  sister  was,  he  jumped  on  Barr 
and  punched  him  two  or  three  times  i 
the  nose  until  the  blood  came  tricklin 
and  then  pouring  forth.  Then  he  jumpe 
up,  sickened  by  the  blood,  and  pulle 
his  sister,  who  was  not  crying,  into  th 
house. 

But  that  was  the  only  time  he  ha. 
ever  stood  up  for  her  and  he  wondere. 
now  why  he  did  it  then,  deciding  tha 
it  must  have  seemed  like  a  personal  al 
front  to  himself,  and  that  was  why  h 
had  beat  up  Barry  Barnes,  whom  he  hat 
never  liked  anyway.  Every  other  tirm 
he  had  let  her  fight  her  own  battles;  am 
plenty  of  times  those  battles  were  wit! 
himself,  and  he  knew  that  she  had  learner 
how  to  take  care  of  herself.  No  one  elsi 
besides  Barry  Barnes  was  even  big  enougl 
to  beat  her  up  and  Barry  was  too  smari 
to  ever  try  it  again. 

“How  did  you  like  the  play?”  he  askec 
her. 

“Oh,  it  was  good.  I  certainly  have 
had  a  good  time  this  evening,  Richard,’ 
she  said.  “Dinner  was  wonderful  and 
the  play  was  great  and  I  certainly  want 
to  thank  you  for  it  all.” 

“You’re  welcome,”  he  said  and  he 
thought  of  how  his  sister  did  not  kiss 
him  to  say  thank  you — how  she  never 
kissed  him  at  all  any  more.  When  he  had: 
been  in  college  and  had  come  home  for 
vacations  she  would  kiss  him  on  the 
cheek,  but  never  on  the  mouth. 

“I  think,”  he  said,  “that  we  had  better 
start  walking  back  toward  the  car.  It’s 
about  five  blocks  back.” 

They  turned  around  and  headed  back 
towards  where  they  had  come.  Richard 
tried  to  think  of  the  last  time  he  and 
Susan  had  spent  an  evening  out  together 
alone.  He  could  not  do  it  and  concluded 
that  this  must  be  the  first  time.  Perhaps 
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le  thought  perhaps  the  fighting  is  all 
'ver  between  us.  Perhaps  this  night  will 
nar\  the  end  of  that.  But  he  kept  think- 
ng  that  probably  this  was  not  true, 
’robably  the  fighting  would  continue  be- 
ause  his  sister  was  so  damn  insecure 
nd  kept  provoking  him  and  finally  mak- 
rg  him  angry  and  forcing  him  to  act  in 
way  that  no  twenty-two  year-old  man 
hould  act.  He  remembered  how  only 
wo  nights  ago  he  was  lying  on  Momma’s 
ed  watching  television,  resting  before 
ickling  the  law  books  again,  while  Moru¬ 
la  was  downstairs  in  the  kitchen,  and 
usan  sat  down  on  the  bed  and  told  him 
p  move  over  and  he  moved  over;  and 
le  lay  down  next  to  him  and  started 
■ckling  him  in  the  ribs  and  pulled  the 
illow  out  from  behind  his  head.  And 
je  laughed  and  then  began  tearing  at 
le  pillow  with  her  and  she  jumped  on 
im  and  started  tickling  him  again  and 
len  he  pushed  her  away,  putting  the 
illow  back  behind  his  head.  Then  she 
umped  him  hard  with  her  rear  end, 
ying  to  make  him  fall  off  the  bed. 
•nly  he  was  stronger  than  she  and  he 
ashed  her  off  the  bed;  and  she  fell  and 
:raped  her  leg  and  started  to  cry  and 
ream,  “Momma,  momma,  he  pushed 
je  off  the  bed.”  And  Momma  came  Tun¬ 
ing  into  the  room  and  said,  “Richard, 
your  age,”  and  he  had  said,  “Oh,  for 
hrist’s  sake,”  and  left  the  bedroom  to 
udy  law. 

It  was  getting  chilly  on  the  street  and 
ichard  buttoned  up  his  coat  all  the  way 
id  advised  his  sister  to  do  the  same, 
ut  she  left  hers  open  and  kept  walking, 
oking  into  the  department  store  win- 
>ws,  curious  like  a  seven  year-old  in¬ 
rad  of  a  seventeen  year-old.  When  they 
ached  Howard  Street  he  touched  her 
oulder  and  pointed  to  a  small  side 
•eet  where  he  had  parked  the  car  many 
>urs  before.  Still  he  did  not  take  her 


hand  because  he  had  never  taken  her 
hand  and  did  not  feel  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  now.  They  walked  toward  the  side 
street  and  crossed  an  alley  where  two 
dogs  were  chasing  a  cat  and  then  they 
crossed  another  alley,  with  Richard  not 
thinking  about  anything,  only  walking 
towards  the  car,  when  his  sister  said, 
“Look  Richard,”  and  Richard  looked  and 
saw  a  man  urinating  in  the  alley.  He  took 
his  sister’s  hand  and  dragged  her  away; 
but  she  did  not  want  to  be  dragged  be¬ 
cause  she  had  never  seen  that  before  and 
probably  could  not  believe  that  she  had 
seen  it. 

He  pulled  her  towards  him  and  started 
to  say  “What  the  hell’s  the  matter  with 
you  looking  at  that  man?”  but  he  did 
not  say  it  because  before  he  could  get 
it  from  his  mind  to  his  mouth  he  heard 
a  voice  call  to  him  “Hey,  hold  up  there.” 
He  knew  it  was  the  man  from  the  alley 
and  he  thought  that  if  he  were  alone  he 
might  run,  but  since  Susan  was  with  him 
he  had  better  put  up  a  front  and  act 
bravely  and  tell  the  man  to  drop  dead 
or  at  least  see  what  he  wanted  and  then 
tell  him  to  beat  it  or  kiss  off  Mack  as 
he  had  seen  Paul  Newman  do  in  a  movie. 
So  he  stopped  walking  and  his  sister  said 
“Stop  pulling  me”  and  they  both  turned 
and  saw  the  man  running  towards  them. 

The  man  was  not  running  hard.  It 
was  almost  as  if  he  did  not  actually  expect 
them  to  stop,  but  just  in  case  they  did 
he  would  be  sure  to  reach  them  before 
they  could  change  their  minds.  He  pulled 
up  to  them  and  stared  and  they  stared 
back.  Then  Richard  said,  “Well,  what  is 
it?”  The  man  said  nothing  and  Richard 
was  feeling  braver  and  getting  ready  to 
tell  the  man  to  kiss  off  Mack  when  he 
saw  the  knife  appear  quickly  in  the  man’s 
hand.  Susan  was  scared  now  and  showed 
it  by  not  saying  anything,  which  was 
unusual  for  her,  and  by  drawing  close  to 
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Richard  and  grasping  the  sleeve  of  his 
coat.  Richard  glanced  up  and  down  the 
street  and  saw  that  no  cars  were  there. 
He  was  frightened  also  and  was  prepar¬ 
ing  to  ask  the  man,  nicely  this  time,  what 
he  wanted,  when  the  man  said,  “Come.” 
And  the  man  pointed  back  down  the 
alley  from  which  he  had  evolved  and 
Richard  thought  that  perhaps  he  should 
grab  the  man  and  start  fighting  with  him 
because  the  man  was  not  exceptionally 
big  and  Richard  had  been  in  more  than  his 
share  of  fights  in  his  time.  But  the  knife 
glistened  in  the  lamplight  and  Richard 
looked  deep  into  the  man’s  face  and  saw 
not  a  smile,  not  a  crack  of  humor,  and 
decided  that  the  man  was  not  fooling  in 
whatever  it  was  that  he  was  doing  and 
that  a  man  who  carried  a  switchblade 
knife  would  surely  know  how  to  use  it. 
So  Richard  said,  “We  are  not  moving.” 
The  man  said  nothing  but  looked  quickly 
up  and  down  the  street  and  then,  so  fast 
that  he  did  not  seem  to  have  moved  at  all, 
he  grabbed  Susan’s  arm  and  held  it  firm 
in  his  left  hand  while  placing  the  knife 
on  her  wrist  with  his  right.  She  was  too 
frightened  even  to  scream  as  the  man 
swung  her  around  in  front  of  himself  and 
pulled  her  arm  back  behind  her  body, 
keeping  the  knife  at  her  wrist,  and  began 
walking  towards  the  alley  holding  Susan 
in  front  of  him  and  turning  his  head 
back  to  Richard  to  say,  “Come.” 

Richard  came,  following  them  into  the 
alley,  feeling  absurdly  helpless,  not  know¬ 
ing  whether  he  should  have  come,  think¬ 
ing  that  perhaps  it  would  have  been 
better  to  run  and  call  for  the  police,  ex¬ 
cept  that  by  then  his  sister  might  be  dead. 
And  Richard  wondered  as  he  followed 
them  down  the  alley  whether  he  were 
concerned  for  his  sister  or  only  for  the 
humiliation  to  himself — that  the  man  had 
taken  his  sister  while  she  was  with  him. 
He  decided  that  he  did  not  know  and 


that  it  did  not  matter,  but  that  he  ha 
to  do  something.  And  so  he  shouted  “Li 
her  go”;  only  the  man  did  not  let  g 
and  Richard  ran  up  to  them  and  yelle 
into  the  man’s  face  “Let  her  go.”  Bt 
the  man  kept  holding  her,  with  th 
knife  on  her  wrist  and  she  saying  nothin 
at  all  as  the  tears  streamed  down  her  fao 

Then  the  man  turned  Susan  toward  th 
back  of  a  tenement  house  that  was  facin 
the  alley  and  pushed  her  onto  the  pat 
that  led  to  the  house  and  Richard  saic 
“You  are  crazy.  You  will  go  to  jail  fc 
this.  Let  her  go.”  The  man  pushe 
her  up  to  the  door  which  led  into  th 
basement  of  the  house  and  turned  bac 
to  Richard  to  say,  “Come,  if  you  want.: 
And  Richard  was  still  befuddled,  realiz 
ing  that  he  must  call  for  help,  but  nc 
knowing  what  to  say,  finally  screamin 
louder  than  he  had  ever  screamed  befon 
“Help  police,  help  police,”  feeling  foolis 
as  soon  as  he  had  said  it.  And  then  h, 
heard  his  sister  cry  out  as  the  man  slappe 
her  face  hard  with  his  free  hand  ani 
told  her,  “Tell  him  to  shut  the  hell  up  o 
it’ll  be  all  over  right  here  and  now. 
Richard  shut  up  and  the  man  glance 
back  at  him  and  smiled,  as  he  stood  wit! 
his  back  to  the  door  holding  Susan  ii 
front  of  himself  and  waiting  to  see  if  any 
one  had  heard  Richard’s  screaming.  Ap 
parently  no  one  had,  and  the  man  grinne 
broadly  as  he  said,  “Scream  one  more  tim 
buddy  and  you’ve  got  a  dead  girl  friend. 

The  man  opened  the  door  to  the  base 
ment  and  led  Susan  inside,  while  Richari 
ran  quickly  through  the  doorway  to  mak 
sure  that  he  would  not  be  locked  out  o 
the  house.  They  were  in  a  filthy,  dimly 
lit  cellar  with  cobwebs  and  insects  crawl 
ing  all  over  and  maybe  even  rats,  onh 
Richard  did  not  see  any  rats  but  felt  tha 
they  must  be  there.  In  the  far  come 
Richard  heard  some  giggling  and  thei 
the  man  dragged  Susan  towards  the  fa 
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corner  and  Richard  saw  three  men — two 
white  and  a  big  Negro — laughing,  play¬ 
ing  a  dice  game,  and  drinking  from  a 
huge  jug.  The  Negro  saw  them  first  and 
said,  “Hey  Joe,  was  that  you  callin  for 
the  po-lice?”  All  of  the  men  laughed, 
including  the  one  holding  Susan,  and 
Richard  thought  this  is  not  real.  This 
is  a  nightmare  that  1  am  dreaming  and 
i /  will  wahje  up  in  a  minute;  but  he  knew 
that  it  was  real.  Then  he  remembered 
how  a  couple  of  times  when  he  was 
younger  and  had  had  some  terrible  night¬ 
mares  he  had  also  told  himself  that  he 
knew  it  was  not  a  nightmare  but  was 
real  life,  and  then  he  had  waked  up.  And 
so  he  still  had  hope  that  even  though  he 
knew  it  was  not  a  nightmare  he  might 
wake  up  this  time. 

And  then  the  man  holding  Susan, 
whom  the  Negro  had  called  Joe,  said, 
“I  brought  us  a  present.  A  little  gift  for 
the  boys.  How  do  you  like  it?”  The 
men  snickered  lightly  and  looked  up  and 
down  at  Susan  and  one  of  them  said, 
“I  like  her  fine.  A  little  thin  though.” 
The  men  laughed  again  and  Richard 
thought  that  the  fun  had  gone  far  enough 
and  he  said,  “The  fun  has  gone  far 
enough.”  The  big  Negro  stood  up  and 
looked  at  him  and  said,  “Why  man,  the 
fun  has  just  started.”  Richard  said,  “The 
hell  it  has,”  and  jumped  on  the  man  hold¬ 
ing  Susan,  knocking  both  the  man  and 
Susan  to  the  ground;  the  big  Negro 
pulled  him  off  and  smacked  him  hard 
in  the  mouth  with  his  fist  and  said,  “Man 
the  fun  has  begun.”  The  others  laughed 
as  the  one  called  Joe  got  up  and  picked 
Susan  up  and  said  to  Richard,  “You 
shouldn’t  ought  to  have  done  that.”  Rich¬ 
ard  looked  at  Susan  who  was  bleeding 
now  at  the  wrist  where  the  knife  had 
cut  her  when  Richard  jumped  on  Joe. 
And  Susan  said,  “Richard,  do  something.” 
And  Richard  thought  Richard,  Richard, 


come  quic\.  Barry  Barnes  is  beating  up 
your  sister.  Richard’s  head  was  groggy 
from  the  blow  the  Negro  had  given  him; 
and  Richard  did  nothing  and  said  nothing 
because  he  was  groggy  and  he  merely 
stood  there  gaping,  feeling  even  a  little 
proud  that  the  big  Negro  had  not  knocked 
him  down  with  the  blow. 

The  big  Negro  disappeared  for  a  few 
seconds  behind  a  large  furnace  and  re¬ 
appeared,  nodding  to  the  two  who  were 
still  sitting  on  the  floor,  occasionally  tak¬ 
ing  a  swig  from  the  jug.  They  got  up  and 
walked  with  the  Negro  over  to  Richard 
and  laughed  as  the  Negro  pushed  Richard 
up  against  the  wall.  One  of  the  men 
stuck  a  rag  into  his  mouth  as  he  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  tried  to  push  the  Negro  away, 
thinking  what  a  fool  he  had  been  to  have 
stopped  when  the  man  called  Joe  had 
called  to  him  and  what  a  fool  he  had 
been  not  to  have  had  it  out  with  Joe 
before  they  reached  the  house,  because 
now  it  was  too  late,  now  there  were  four 
against  him,  although  the  big  Negro 
alone  would  easily  have  been  enough. 
As  they  gagged  and  tied  him  Richard 
thought  again  that  maybe  it  was  not  true, 
maybe  it  was  a  practical  joke,  maybe  now 
the  men  would  let  him  and  Susan  go  and 
she  would  tell  everyone  how  he  had 
acted  bravely  by  jumping  on  the  man, 
even  though  his  action  had  accidentally 
caused  her  wrist  to  bleed. 

And,  as  he  tasted  the  filthy  rag  on  his 
tongue  and  lips,  he  became  nauseous  and 
his  head  began  to  swim  until  he  believed 
that  he  might  throw  up  from  the  dirty 
Tag,  but,  remembering  that  he  had  better 
not  because  the  puke  would  not  be  able  to 
come  out  of  his  mouth,  he  thought  that 
perhaps  he  should  start  to  pray  to  God, 
although  he  had  not  prayed  to  God  for 
years.  Yet  now  there  was  nothing  else 
to  do.  Then,  before  he  could  start  to 
pray,  the  man  called  Joe  kicked  him  in 
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the  groin,  and  he  sunk  down  onto  the 
ground  and  almost  passed  out,  but  he 
could  not  pass  out  because  the  pain  hurt 
him  so  much.  And  he  thought  they’re 
beating  up  my  sister  but  he  would  not 
let  himself  think  about  what  else  they 
might  do  to  her.  And  then  he  thought 
of  what  else  they  might  do  to  her  and 
he  began  to  tremble  and  sweat  profusely, 
wondering  whether  he  were  trembling 
for  his  sister  or  for  himself,  who  was  her 
protector,  and  watching  the  man  called 
Joe  tie  one  of  the  rags  around  his  sister’s 
wrist  to  stop  the  bleeding. 

The  trembling  and  sweating  continued 
and  he  started  praying  to  himself,  saying 
Dear  God,  Dear  God,  I  who  have  been 
away  from  you  so  long  have  returned  now 
in  the  time  of  my  need  to  as\  help  from 
you  not  for  myself  but  for  my  sister 
Susan;  she  who  has  never  left  you,  who 
has  always  believed,  she  is  the  one  for 
whom  I  as\  your  aid.  So  many  times 
have  I  as\ed  you  for  a  sign  and  never 
have  you  given  me  one  and  now  is  an 
opportunity  for  you  to  manifest  your 
munificence  and  Dear  God,  Dear  God, 
now  when  she  needs  you,  she  who  has 
always  .  .  . 

And  the  man  called  Joe  said  to  Susan, 
“You  have  seen  me  in  the  alley,  haven’t 
you?”  She  did  not  speak;  she  was  beyond 
speaking  and  she  just  stood  there  nurs¬ 
ing  her  wrist  and  looking  at  Richard 
who  thought  maybe  if  she  ran  for  the 
door  but  she  did  not  run.  The  man 
called  Joe  said,  “Well,  now  I’m  going  to 
see  you.”  He  took  his  hand  and  lifted 
Susan’s  dress  high  above  her  waist  and 
Susan  shrieked  “No”  and  pushed  him 
but  he  did  not  move  and  the  others 
laughed  as  the  man  called  Joe  shoved 
her  down  onto  the  ground. 

Richard  could  not  bring  himself  to 
look.  He  closed  his  eyes  and  started 
struggling  to  stand  even  though  his  legs 


were  tied  as  well  as  his  arms.  One  of  tht 
men  came  over  and  sat  on  his  legs  sc 
that  he  could  only  shake  his  shoulder; 
back  and  forth.  Finally  he  stopped  ever 
doing  that  because  he  heard  nothing  now 
He  thought  about  opening  his  eyes  bul 
was  afraid  of  what  he  might  see.  Then  he 
did  open  his  eyes  and  he  saw  the  man  or 
his  sister  and  he  knew  that  what  he  saw 
was  something  he  would  remember  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  and  he  closed  his  eye; 
quickly,  hoping  to  erase  that  sight  from 
his  mind.  But  he  could  not  erase  it.  He 
tried  again  to  make  his  mind  blank  bul 
the  image  was  still  there  and  now  that 
was  all  that  was  in  his  mind.  He  tried  tc 
think  of  something  else  to  replace  the 
image  but  he  could  not.  Then  he  re¬ 
membered  how  someone  had  once  told 
someone  else  to  go  into  a  corner  and  not 
think  about  a  white  bear,  and  how  im¬ 
possible  that  was  and  how  it  was  equally 
impossible  to  erase  what  he  had  just  seen. 
But  he  had  replaced  the  image  for  a; 
fraction  of  a  second  when  he  thought  of 
the  story  about  the  white  bear  and  maybe 
he  could  replace  it  again  with  something 
else.  He  sat  there  with  his  eyes  closed 
sometimes  thinking  about  his  own  pain 
in  the  groin  but  mostly  thinking  about 
the  image. 

Then  Richard  heard  the  man  called 
Joe  get  up  and  say,  “She  was  not  that 
good.”  And  Richard  opened  his  eyes  and 
saw  his  sister  Susan  lying  on  the  ground; 
she  did  not  move  and  her  eyes  were 
closed  and  the  big  Negro  came  up  to 
her  and  said,  “Honey,  is  you  alive  or 
dead?”  Susan  moved  to  roll  over  on 
her  stomach  but  the  big  Negro  turned 
her  back  over  and  Richard  closed  his 
eyes  and  thought  My  God  not  the  Negro. 
He  remembered  how  they  had  always; 
asked  him  in  college  whenever  they 
talked  about  Negroes,  how  they  had 
prodded  him  with  “Would  you  let  your 
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sister  marry  one?”  and  he  had  said  that 
what  his  sister  did  was  her  business  and 
that  if  she  had  wanted  to  marry  one 
that  was  her  business  and  none  of  his 
and  he  would  let  her  do  whatever  she 
wanted.  Now  he  wished  that  she  were 
already  married  to  one  because  even  such 
a  marriage  would  be  better  than  what 
was  happening  at  this  moment. 

Soon  the  Negro  was  finished  and  Rich¬ 
ard  looked  and  saw  again  how  Susan 
just  lay  there  and  did  not  move  at  all, 
and  how  her  eyes  were  closed  just  as 
his  had  been.  He  thought  that  maybe 
she  found  it  not  as  horrible  as  long  as 
she  did  not  have  to  look  but  only  feel. 
Then  the  man  called  Joe  said,  “Henry 
and  John,  you  wanta  go?”  But  one  of 
the  men  was  lying  passed  out  on  the 
floor  and  the  other,  who  was  sitting  on 
Richard,  said  no  thank  you  that  he  didn’t 
care  to.  Richard  thought  that  now  the 
worst  was  over;  there  was  nothing  more 
they  could  do  to  either  Susan  or  himself. 
Even  if  the  men  should  decide  to  kill 
them,  that  would  not  be  so  bad.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  Richard  thought  that  would 
be  good.  Suddenly  he  realized  that  he 
was  hoping  they  would  kill  Susan  and 
himself.  He  remembered  his  psychology 
courses  and  his  Edgar  Allan  Poe  and 
discovered  that  Poe  was  right  when  he 
wrote  about  the  Imp  of  the  Perverse  and 
that  man  does  at  times  will  his  own 
destruction.  This  was  one  of  those  times. 
There  is  nothing  left  he  thought  but 
death.  Anything  else  would  be  anticli- 
matic.  He  looked  at  Susan  who  still  lay 
there  and  did  not  move. 

The  man  called  Joe  said  “O.K.,  let’s 
^et  em  out  of  here  and  then  we’re  gonna 
flave  to  move  out.”  “What  about  Henry?” 
asked  the  Negro  as  he  pointed  to  the 
nan  lying  passed  out  on  the  floor.  “John’ll 
iober  him  up  and  get  him  out  too,”  said 
the  man  called  Joe.  “Now  let’s  move.” 


1 1 

The  big  Negro  picked  Susan  up  in  his 
huge  arms  as  the  man  called  Joe  untied 
Richard’s  legs  and  stood  him  up.  The 
Negro  and  Joe  carried  Susan  and  Richard 
out  of  the  cellar  and  into  the  alley.  Rich¬ 
ard  thought  perhaps  death  now,  perhaps 
not.  Then  he  wondered  whether  Susan 
were  still  alive,  and  decided  that  she 
must  be  because  her  eyes  were  open  now. 

The  Negro  and  Joe  stopped  near  the 
end  of  the  alley  but  before  the  street  and 
Joe  said,  “Now  look,  we’ve  had  a  little 
fun  here  tonight.  If  you  wanta  call  the 
cops  and  start  trouble,  O.K.  But  I  don’t 
think  your  girl  friend’s  gonna  want  to 
talk  about  it.  Remember  that,  pal,  this 
isn’t  the  kind  of  thing  you  talk  about.” 
The  big  Negro  placed  Susan  down  into 
the  crease  of  the  alley  and  she  still  did 
not  move.  The  man  called  Joe  kicked 
Richard  hard  in  the  shins  and  made  him 
fall  into  the  alley,  and  left  him  with  his 
mouth  still  gagged  and  his  hands  tied 
behind  his  back  but  his  legs  now  untied. 
And  Richard  thought  how  Barry  Barnes 
had  beaten  up  his  sister  this  time  but  he 
could  not  get  Barry  for  it.  The  Negro 
and  Joe  started  running  and  as  they  ran 
by  the  back  of  the  house  the  other  two 
joined  them  and  all  four  of  them  ran 
down  the  other  end  of  the  alley  and 
then  were  gone. 

Richard  lay  there  and  Susan  lay  there 
and  neither  moved;  and  Richard  won¬ 
dered  what  to  do  now,  whether  to  call 
the  police  and  tell  them,  or  to  go  home 
and  tell  Momma,  or  maybe  even  to  cover 
up  the  whole  thing  and  pretend  that  it 
never  happened,  and  never  speak  of  it 
to  Susan.  Then  he  thought  that  it  was 
necessarily  up  to  her  to  decide  what  to 
do  because  she  was  the  one  to  whom  it 
had  happened.  Then  Susan  began  a 
weak  moan.  Slowly,  she  squirmed  over 
to  him  and  untied  the  gag  while  he 
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thought  What  can  I  say  to  her?  and 
then  said  “Susan,  are  you  all  right?”  She 
said  “Yes”  and  crawled  on  top  of  him, 
putting  her  arms  around  him,  hugging 
him  close  and  kissing  him  on  the  mouth 
and  saying,  “Richard,  was  it  real?”  Rich¬ 
ard  thought  that  maybe  it  was  not  and 
said,  “I  don’t  know.”  Then  she  rolled 
off  of  him  and  began  to  untie  his  hands 


and  said,  “Richard,  what  are  we  goinj 
to  do?”  Richard  said  that  he  did  noi 
know  what  they  were  going  to  do.  Anc 
she  asked  him  why  it  had  happened,  anc 
he  said  that  he  did  not  know,  but  thal 
it  did  not  matter  because  it  had  happened 
and  they  did  not  die  and  perhaps — il 
they  were  lucky — no  one  would  even 
know. 


Charlotte  Pinkus 

Expression 
Univ.  of  Maryland 


SWAN 


I  think  that  I  shall  never  keep  a  swan. 

I  don't  know  what  to  feed  one 

and  besides,  I  think  that  I’d  look  silly 

making  out  a  license  for  a  swan. 

But  yet  I’d  like  to  find  one, 
whether  breathing  wounded  on  some  lake 
where  children  go  for  targets, 
or  nesting  in  your  pretty,  helpless  hair. 

I  believe  that  I  would  hide  him 

in  my  jacket,  take  him  home 

and  place  him  on  a  varnished  table, 

watch  him  swim  for  me  alone, 

compare  his  awkward  fumble  for  your  face 

with  my  despair  in  knowing 

I  shall  never  keep  a  swan. 
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BALLAD  OF  THE  BLUE  DOG 


The  day  the  blue  dog  came  to  town, 
to  Christmas  Town,  quite  ordinary, 
all  the  darling  girls  fell  down 
behind  their  snowy  dresses. 

Bells  were  ringing  at  the  time, 

Christmas  bells,  and  choirs  still 
were  singing.  Patriarchs 
with  Christmas  beards  were  sitting 
dumb  and  wondering  about  its  coming; 
women  blessed  their  children 
in  the  snow,  the  Christmas  snow, 
and  turned  their  heads  from  blue  dog’s 
coming  on  across  the  stricken  town 
(the  choirs  had  stopped  singing) 
and  through  the  graveyard  gate. 

O  sure  the  dead  were  swinging 
underground  to  feel  its  coming, 
surely  something  new  will  die, 
a  Christmas  death,  and  make  a  man 
go  raving.  So  hunting  men 
ran  rapid  guns  against  the  town 
and  when  the  blue  dog  stood  awhile, 
to  lick  a  journey’s  wound  or  two, 
they  pierced  its  flesh  in  every  part 
and  made  blue  relics  of  its  heart. 
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FOR  MY  MOTHER 


The  garden  is  lonely  with  statues  and  trees 

that  once  broke  warm  sunlight  upon  you 

amused  before  three  pagan  boys 

and  their  marble  music.  Again  I  hear 

the  singing  from  the  church,  a  disturbance  of  birds, 

an  echo  of  wings:  and  remember  the  banners 

that  hung  from  the  ceiling  their  heavy  prayers, 

the  thick  flowers  that  pushed  the  light 

from  the  window  ledge  against  your  head; 

and  I  guessed  your  prayer  was  for  more  than  snow 

can  bury  in  this  present  walk  I  take, 

touching  some  saint’s  foot  and  looking 

down  the  cold  trees  to  the  musicians,  waiting. 
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DYLAN  THOMAS,  THE  ONE 


He  was  younger  than  my  father 

By  a  year  at  birth 

And  he  died  earlier  by  nine. 

Both  were  fishermen  of  sorts, 

The  only  difference  being  in  the  words  of  one. 
On  a  long  night,  speaking  of  stars 
Through  waves  of  alcohol  and  smoke 
They,  the  one  and  the  other, 

Loving  flesh  and  weaving  nets 
With  their  desires 
For  the  fish  their  nets 
Could  never  hold, 

They  lived  as  though  there  were  no  tomorrow, 
Awfully  because  they  knew  there  was 
And  without  catch. 

They  rolled  over  self,  floundering 
Because  self  would  drown 
But  not  be  drowned 
In  seas  of  alcohol  and  words. 

Beautiful  fishermen  they  were 
But  could  not  swim. 

The  one  casted  with  “Death  is  all  metaphors,” 
The  other  being  man,  his  metaphor, 

Drowned  never  having  known 
That  the  only  difference  now  lies 
Somewhere  between  my  mind 
And  the  words  of  one. 
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THE  WILD 


Wild  makes  my  intestines  grin, 
And  I  become  cat-eyed 
Staring  at  them  within; 

My  stomach  twitches 
As  if  it  had  whiskers, 

And  I  am  for  yowling 
Up  to  the  mongrel  moon, 

For  spitting 
At  centipede  stars. 

My  heart  is  for  hissing 
At  meteor  tails, 

And  my  iridescent  eyes 
For  slashing  the  black, 

When  I  cat  contort 
Into  the  Wild  within. 
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A  Dialogue 


A  boy  in  a  red  uniform  scurried  past 
the  front  of  the  car,  carrying  a  tray 
balanced  expertly  on  the  tips  of  his  fingers. 
It  was  rush  hour,  the  hour  before  curfew. 
From  the  front  seat  a  boy  and  girl  fol¬ 
lowed  him  with  their  eyes  as  they  breathed 
over  the  tops  of  the  paper  cups  to  cool 
the  coffee  inside.  Neither  of  them  spoke, 
yet.  (They  were  softly  calculating.)  The 
rain  descended  in  a  steady  drizzle;  and 
now  that  the  windshield  wipers  had  been 
stilled,  the  drops  were  accumulating  onto 
the  pane  in  an  unordered  mass  that  slowly 
obliterated  the  entire  outside. 

He  spoke  first.  He  spoke  quickly,  in 
spurts,  not  really  as  though  he  were 
nervous  but  just  as  though  he  wanted  to 
send  his  thoughts  on  from  his  brain  as 
fast  as  they  entered,  quickly  and  honestly, 
without  revolving  them  in  his  mind  long 
enough  to  bind  them  with  qualifications 
and  supporting  arguments — or  at  least 
that  was  the  impression  he  gave. 

“Well  like  I  said  that  was  a  good  point 
he  made,  that  last  one,  a  really  good  point. 
I  mean,  you  can’t  think  of  religion  as 
merely  personal,  it  can’t  be  just  me  me 
me  all  the  time,  or  even  just  ‘me  and  God.’ 
There’s  got  to  be  some  place,  somehow, 
where  you’re  concerned  with — well — re¬ 
lationships,  with  a  community  of  some 


sort  (only  I’m  not  sure  what  kind). 
D’you  think?”  He  peered  at  her  sharply, 
through  his  glasses.  His  eyes  were  brown 
but  very  bright. 

“I  think  so  too,”  she  said,  “and  it’s 
not  as  easy  a  problem  as  people  some¬ 
times  pretend.”  She  was  speaking  more 
slowly,  cautiously,  looking  down.  “For 
instance  I’ve  always  wondered  about  peo¬ 
ple  like  .  .  .  like  mystics.  Just  yourself 
and  God.  No  matter  how  exhilarating  it 
must  be,  somehow  the  idea  of  mysticism, 
or  Nirvanah,  or  something  so  alone  like 
that,  seems  almost  horrible.  I  guess  you 
don’t  exactly  feel  lonely  when  you’re 
merging  your  identity  with  the  divine  .  .  . 
but  .  .  .”  She  had  stopped,  sensing  him 
about  to  speak.  I  must  let  him  talk,  she 
thought.  Her  thoughts  moved  rapidly 
behind  her  words,  playing  on  them.  She 
glanced  at  him,  modifying  strategy  mo¬ 
ment  to  moment.  He  mustn’t  lose  in¬ 
terest,  she  was  thinking;  I’ve  got  to  keep 
careful  of  dead  ends. 

“Right,  right,”  he  was  saying,  “right. 
And  it’s  not  only  mystics  I  mean,  I  see 
your  point,  but  also  it’s  these  stoics. 
World’s  more  and  more  getting  full  of 
stoics.  ‘It’s  my  life,’  they  say.  ‘Gotta 
stand  on  my  own  two  feet.’  Their  own 
two  feet!  Seems  like  they’d  get  tired 
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after  a  while  just  standing,  Bearing  the 
Burden.  Gritting  their  teeth,  alone.  But 
I  swear,  there’s  something  brave  about 
them.  There’s  something  about  this  Hem¬ 
ingway  sort  of  character,  so  that  you  just 
can’t  .  .  .  well,  you  just  can’t  discount 
him.” 

“Yes,”  she  said,  “yes.  You  have  to 
respect  them.  And  then  there ’re  the  hap¬ 
py  pagans.  I  don’t  understand  them:  I 
wish  I  were  a  happy  pagan  .  .  .” 

He  laughed  at  this  (it  was  time  to 
laugh,  he  had  decided),  and  she  looked 
up,  and  they  both  laughed.  It  was  a 
pleasant  sound,  with  the  rain  outside  and 
they  laughing  inside  softly  to  each  other. 
He  was  thinking,  so  much  to  say.  And 
she  won’t  understand  it  all;  they  never  do. 
Got  to  keep  it  light,  or  she’ll  get  bored. 

But  when  the  laughing  died  he  said, 
“Yep.  That’s  good.  Y’know,  I’ve  always 
wished  I  could  be  a  happy  pagan;  I’ve 
always  wished  I  could.  But  it  isn’t  just 
‘having  it  easy.’  I  mean,  our  parents  say, 
‘those  kids  at  school  really  have  it  soft, 
just  reading  and  taking  tests.’  Well,  in 
a  way  we  do.  But  we’ve  got  so  much 
chance  to  thin\;  we’re  supposed  to  think 
and  .  . 

“I  know,”  she  said,  “I  know.  And 
you’re  more  alone  when  you’re  thinking 
than  anytime  else.  And  then  sometimes 
you  talk,  like  these  Religious  Discussion 
Groups,  you  talk  and  talk  and  talk.  May¬ 
be  that’s  the  ‘community’  sort  of  thing 
he  meant  tonight,  the  not-merely-personal; 
I  don’t  know.  But  it  seems  to  me  the 
time  comes  sooner  or  later  when  you’ve 
got  to  stop  talking  and  go  it  alone  .  . 

“I  know,”  he  said,  “You’re  right.  These 
Hemingway  types  .  .  .”  He  looked  down, 
rather  worried.  He  couldn’t  think  of 
anything  light  to  say. 

“Sometimes  I  like  them  better,”  she 
said.  “I’d  really  admire  a  strong  Stoic 
more  than  this  .  .  .  well  .  .  .  this  ‘soul-to- 


soul  and  eyeball-to-eyeball  communica- 
tions-and-togetherness.  It  gets  pretty  sick¬ 
ening.”  He  laughed.  She  shifted  her  seat 
and  drank  her  coffee  to  keep  from  spilling 
it  while  she  laughed  too. 

“Yeah,”  he  said,  still  smiling,  and 
chimed,  “I  can’t  come  to  grips/  With 
relationships/  I’d  rather  be  dead,  I’d 
rather  be  dead  .  . 

“What’s  that?” 

“It’s  from  a  play,  I  forget  which.” 

“Oh,”  she  said.  B.?” 

“No,”  he  said.  “That’s  ‘If  God  is  God 
he  is  not  good  if  God  is  good  .  .  .1” 

“Oh,  yeah,”  she  said.  “  ‘Take  the  even, 
take  the  odd  .  .  .”  And  she  couldn’t  help 
pausing  a  while  before  she  could  think 
to  add,  “Another  thing  he  was  saying 
tonight  really  struck  me.  You  know 
when  he  said,  we  can’t  start  making  a 
case  for  Christianity  by  telling  people 
they  need  God  because  .  . 

“We?”  he  asked.  “We  who?” 

“Oh,”  she  said,  “just  ‘we’  .  .  .  that  is 
.  .  .  I’m  not  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  are  you  a  committed 
Christian  or  anything;  you  aren’t  are 
you?” 

“No,”  he  said,  “I  keep  trying  but  I’m 
not.”  She  started  to  smile  but  he  looked 
serious  and  so  she  went  on, 

“Me  too,”  she  said,  “same  here.  Well, 
anyway,  we  .  .  .  they  .  .  .  you  can’t  make 
a  case  for  God  these  days  by  saying 
people  need  him.  Because  they  don’t,  lots 
of  them.  They’re  perfectly  happy.  All 
these  scientists:  good  jobs,  wife,  kids — • 
once  they  solve  ‘personal  problems’  and 
things  like  that  they’re  fine.  Content. 
They  don’t  need  God  or  anybody  else 
to  lean  on.” 

“You’re  right.”  He  was  frowning 
slightly.  “You  get  enough  things  and 
people  you  want  around  you,  and  you 
really  don’t  need  God.  I  guess  that’s  the 
kind  of  ‘spiritual  bomb-shelter’  he  was 
talking  about  tonight.” 
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“I  think  so.  Exactly.” 

“Like  he  said,”  the  boy  continued, 
“we  can  manage  the  world,  better  and 
better.  Control.  Predict.  Man’s  at  home 
in  the  world  now,  of  course,  like  he  never 
used  to  be.  Now  all  he  needs  is  to  be  at 
home  with  himself.” 

“And  you  don’t  need  God  to  do  that?” 
She  was  trying  to  make  him  continue 
talking.  He  had  finished  his  coffee  and 
was  dangling  the  paper  cup  by  its  handle, 
in  one  hand.  She  was  afraid  he  might 
sigh,  which  would  indicate  .  .  .  well  .  .  . 
she  had  to  keep  him  talking,  that  was  all. 

“Nope,”  he  answered,  “you  don’t  need 
God  to  do  that.  Just  a  good  analyst.  And 
besides,  if  he  were  just  something  you 
needed,  he  wouldn’t  be  God,  anyway; 
he’d  be  just  something  you  made  up 
because  you  needed  it,  and  you  could  be 
either  weak  needing  it  or  else  strong 
telling  yourself  you’d  see  to  it  that  you 
didn’t  need  it.” 

“I  guess  so,”  she  said.  “But  suppose 
it  were  just  a  question  of  response,  not 
need.  I  mean,  suppose  God  were  there 
for  sure  and  you  could  just  pay  attention 
to  him  or  not.”  Here  she  smiled,  re¬ 
membering  aloud:  “My  roommate  had 
a  religion  professor  that  used  to  keep 
telling  his  classes,  ‘God’s  chasing  you.’ 
Honest,  that’s  what  he’d  say.  ‘He’s  chas¬ 
ing  you  even  though  you  don’t  know  it. 
And  one  of  these  days  he’s  going  to 
catch  up  with  you  .  .  .’  ”  The  tone  of 
her  voice  was  a  mock-threat,  with  just 
enough  sarcasm  to  make  the  words  them¬ 
selves  facetious  .  .  . 

“And  then  what?”  he  challenged,  as 
if  to  her.  “Ha!”  He  was  grinning  now, 
well  pleased.  He  leaned  back  against  the 
door  frame,  grinning,  one  side  of  his 
mouth  slightly  higher  than  the  other 
and  his  eyes  shining  very  bright  through 
his  glasses.  “Ha!  So  what  if  I  beat  it 
back  to  my  room,”  he  continued,  in  mock- 


rebellion  (when  he  tried  to  widen  his 
small  eyes,  as  though  in  terror,  the  effect 
was  ridiculous),  “and  lock  the  doors  and 
windows  and  pull  the  covers  over  me;  he’ll 
never  get  me!”  He  jerked  his  trenchcoat 
up  to  cover  his  ears  and  peered  timidly 
over  it. 

“You  forget,”  she  said,  laughing,  “He’s 
God!  It  won’t  do  any  good.”  Now  they 
were  both  laughing,  in  a  subdued,  slightly 
frantic  manner.  After  all,  she  reflected 
to  herself,  the  question  was  rather  a 
serious  one.  But  she  said,  “He’ll  prob¬ 
ably  come  down  the  chimney,”  and  they 
both  laughed  harder.  She  wondered,  wor¬ 
ried.  She  saw  the  wrinkles  gather  around 
his  eyes  and  she  knew  her  face  wrinkled 
when  she  laughed  and  you  didn’t  get 
much  younger  in  college.  In  fact  .  .  . 
well,  not  much  younger.  She  remembered 
her  best  friend  at  home,  just  this  last 
vacation,  trying  to  powder  the  wrinkles 
off  for  the  photographers  at  her  own 
wedding.  And  the  groom:  God,  he  had 
looked  almost  old! 

And  the  boy  was  thinking:  it’s  going 
all  right,  really  all  right.  She’s  a  nice 
kid.  Why  do  we  have  to  talk  like  we 
were  tripping  over  the  words  on  purpose, 
just  to  find  each  other  out?  It’s  like  you 
really  can’t  talk  about  deep  things,  not 
really.  He  noticed  how  small  she  looked 
with  her  legs  drawn  up  under  her  and 
both  hands  in  her  lap  around  the  coffee 
cup.  She  was  just  recovering  from  the 
laugh  and  her  mouth  was  slightly  turned 
up  at  the  corner  to  match  her  bangs  that 
were  slightly  turned  down,  soft  and 
planned.  A  nice  kid,  he  thought.  He 
even  felt  like  saying  something  serious, 
and  in  his  hurried  manner  he  went  on: 

“But  you  know  what  really  worries  me 
is  these  people  that  believe.  'Only  be¬ 
lieve,’  they  say,  ha!  These  people  that 
have  all  the  answers  to  what  they  think 
and  what  they  don’t  think.  It  really  must 
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be  great  to  live  your  life  like  that,  all 
tied  up  at  the  edges  with  all  the  answers. 
Sometimes  I  just  want  to  grab  one  of 
them  by  the  collar  and  say,  why  do  you 
believe?  Why  and  how?  Did  something 
happen  to  you  to  make  you  believe?  And 
what  do  you  mean  ‘believe,’  anyway?” 

“You  want  all  the  answers,”  she  said, 
“A  .  .  .  B  .  .  .  C  .  .  .  D  .  . 

“No,”  he  said,  “no.  I  just  want  some 
sort  of  an  explanation.  Any  sort  of  an 
explanation.  I  mean,  now  there’s  just 
nothing.  I  mean,  I  used  to  ‘believe’  in  all 
this  stuff,  I  thought  I  really  did.  The 
folks  are  Baptists.  Now  I  can’t  even  go 
to  church  with  them.  I  just  want  to 
stand  up  in  church  and  scream,  you’re 
wrong  you’re  all  wrong.  I  can’t  even 
listen  to  the  music.  Then  there  was  this 
girl  .  .  .  well  .  .  .  there  was  this  girl 
in  high  school  and  she  was  a  Lutheran 
and  I  began  to  think  that  maybe  all  this 
ritual  was  the  answer.  I  mean,  you  keep 
hearing  how  much  nonsense  it  all  is  but 
I  started  thinking  that  after  all,  human 
beings  were  human  beings  and  maybe 
this  sort  of  thing,  this  ritual,  got  back 
to  something  basic  and  primitive.  So  I 
started  going  to  church  with  her.  And 
it  was  fine  for  a  while,  it  was  really  great.” 

“Yes,”  she  said,  “Yes.”  She  liked  the 
ritual. 

“But  then  it  started  wearing  off.  And 
now  it  just  ...  I  don’t  know  it  just  .  .  . 
it  just  doesn’t  do  anything  for  me  any 
more.  You  know  what  I  mean?” 

“I  know,”  she  said.  “Some  Sundays 
you  just  feel  like,  what  am  I  doing  here? 
And  everybody  else  looks  like  they  know 
what  they’re  doing,  and  you  don’t.  And 
you  want  to  get  out.” 

“Right,”  he  said.  “But  it  isn’t  any 
better  outside.” 

“I  know,”  she  said.  “But  sometimes 
in  church  ...  I  don’t  know  .  .  .  some  days 
you  feel  like  .  .  .  well,  like  it’s  worth 


something.  Maybe  it’s  the  people.”  She 
had  finished  her  coffee  but  held  it  so 
that  he  couldn’t  see  she  was  through. 
She  didn’t  want  to  go  yet.  She  wanted 
to  see  how  long  she  could  keep  him  on 
the  subject,  without  tiring. 

“Yeah.  Maybe  it  is  the  people.”  He 
looked  at  her. 

“You  don’t  ever  really  know  what  it 
should  be,”  she  said.  “In  church  once 
they  told  us  a  little  story  about  a  lady 
who  came  to  the  preacher  in  tears,  say¬ 
ing,  Reverend,  what’s  wrong  with  me? 
Or  what’s  wrong  with  God?  she  said. 
And  he  said  why  what’s  the  trouble  and 
she  said  it’s  awful,  I  don’t  get  a  kick 
out  of  communion  any  more!” 

He  started  laughing,  only  a  little  ner¬ 
vously.  “That’s  just  exactly  me,”  he  said. 
“I’m  serious.  Listen,  it  could  all  be 
hocus-pocus  for  all  it  gets  through  to  me. 
I  mean  it.  I  try  .  .  .” 

She  was  smiling,  almost  smirking,  alone 
with  him.  “No  kick,”  she  said,  ha!” 

“It’s  horrible,”  he  said,  “it’s  just  God¬ 
awful. — hm,  I  guess  I  need  rubber  shoes 
for  that  last  remark.”  And  he  pulled 
up  his  coat  collar  again,  playfully,  grin¬ 
ning. 

“It’s  terrible,”  she  said,  her  voice  slight¬ 
ly  mocking.  Only  who  was  she  mocking, 
she  wondered?  Not  him.  “I  know  what 
you  mean.  You  try  and  try  .  .  .” 

“I  really  try.”  And  he  pulled  together 
his  wiry  fist  and  clenched  his  teeth  and 
closed  his  eyes,  acting  the  part:  “I  sit 
there  in  church  and  I  try  and  try  .  .  . 
boy,  do  I  try  .  .  .” 

She  laughed  out  loud.  She  knew  he 
was  meaning  to  be  funny;  she  had  known 
him  long  enough  for  that.  “It’s  really 
awful,”  she  said,  “I  know.  I  know  what 
you  mean.” 

“I  know,”  he  said.  “No  kidding,  it’s 
terrible.” 

They  were  laughing  so  hard  now  they 
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were  gasping,  almost  like  a  sob.  And 
they  couldn’t  stop.  They  looked  at  each 
other  and  laughed  again.  He  thought, 
I’m  glad  we’re  laughing  about  it.  I’m 
glad  we’re  laughing  .  .  . 

And  gradually  the  laugh  subsided.  A 
few  last  chuckles  escaped  them  and  then 
there  was  silence  inside,  with  only  the 
sound  outside  of  the  raindrops  collecting 
on  the  panes.  They  looked  at  each  other, 
still  smiling. 

“You  through?”  he  asked. 

“I  guess  so,”  she  replied,  “just  a  min¬ 
ute.”  And  she  drank  an  imaginary  last 
swallow.  Then  he  took  the  paper  cups 


and  put  them  on  the  tray,  outside  in  the 
light  rain.  He  gave  a  short  laugh,  half 
to  himself,  and  looked  down. 

“Religion  and  politics,”  he  said,  par¬ 
roting.  “Too  serious,  I  guess.” 

“No,”  she  said.  “Oh,  no.” 

“Oh,  yeah,”  he  said.  “Well,  I  guess 
not.  I  like  to  know  how  you  feel  about 
things,  anyway.”  And  he  smiled  at  her. 
“Listen,  we’ve  got  to  get  back.  I’ve  got 
a  lab  report.” 

“Yeah,”  she  said,  sorry  she  hadn’t  said 
it  first,  “I’ve  got  work  too.” 

Then  he  said,  “Listen,  about  this  next 
Saturday  night  .  .  .” 


Eric  Baylin  ...  a  portfolio 


It  may  be  said  that  sculpture  is  the 
contrast  of  masses  and  voids — this  is  the 
creative  world  of  Eric  Baylin,  sculptor. 
An  artist  does  not  merely  represent  his 
subject — rather,  he  responds  to  a  driving 
need  to  express  his  emotions  in  some 
medium  which  is  appealingly  suited  to 
his  expressive  desire.  The  delicate  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  figures  of  Mr.  Baylin  reveal 
the  sensitive  nature  of  the  artist;  the  solid, 
bold  forms  indicate  his  strong  motivation. 

Eight  years  of  experience  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  sophisticated,  mature  style  which 
evokes  from  the  spectator  the  sensation 
that  motion,  virility,  and  life  itself  have 
been  created.  These  feelings  are  especially 
recognizable  in  Hold  On,  Dear  Life,  The 
Pleasure  Feeding,  and  Man  and  the  Bird. 


The  virility  of  youth  and  a  brooding 
desire  to  find  life  and  a  place  in  it  are 
evident  in  Boy  Reading.  Certainly  the 
boy  is  only  reading;  but  the  inquisitive 
attentiveness,  the  naive  facial  expression 
and  the  mature,  virile  body  seem  to 
create  the  feeling  of  a  search  which 
transcends  the  limits  of  boyish  curiosity. 

Desert  Fox  is  a  humorous,  but  serious, 
departure  from  the  sensual  nature  of  his 
human  figures.  Placed  in  the  Straw  Val¬ 
ley  setting,  the  Desert  Fox  becomes  strik¬ 
ingly  realistic.  Clever,  sly,  and  cautious, 
he  wonders  why  we  laugh  at  his  ears 
which  hear  us  so  acutely. 

This  is  the  world  of  Eric  Baylin,  sculp¬ 
tor — a  response  to  his  need  to  create,  an 
answer  to  the  ordered  realism  of  today. 

— Richard  M.  White 
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Man  and  the  Bird 


height  13' 


summer  ’63 


Boy  Reading 


height  i o' 


summer 
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Boy  Reading 


height  io 


summer  ’64 


T-faner  On.  Or  nr  T  Hr 
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The  Pleasure  Feeding  height  5”  summer  ’63 
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Desert  Fox  length  8”  summer  ’^2 


summer 
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L’MORTE  DE  L’ONE  RANGER 

for  Aubrey  Cates, 
of  Alabama, 
and  Leslie  Michaels, 
of  Aberdeen. 

“One  of  America’s  greatest  heroes  is  dead.” 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  36th  president  of  the 
United  States,  speaking  on  the  death  of 
General  of  the  Army  Douglas  McArthur. 

“who  journeyed  to  Denver,  who  died  in  Denver,  who 
came  back  to  Denver  &  waited  in  vain,  who 
watched  over  Denver  &  brooded  and  loned  in 
Denver  and  finally  went  away  to  find  out  the 
Time,  &  now  Denver  is  lonesome  for  her  heroes,” 
from  “Howl”  by  Allen  Ginsberg. 
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I 

It  is  tea-time  in  the  Bronx 

And  I,  a  young  man  with  no  love 

Of  consequence,  lean  against  a  bank 

And  watch  the  shadows  of  the  throngs  that  pass. 

A  night-dog  limps  by,  cringing 
As  is  its  wont.  At  other  times  I  might  have  seen 
A  kindred  spirit  in  this  pobre  beast,  but  now 
Feel  nothing  but  a  passionless  contempt 

For  any  weakness.  I  think  on  losers,  how  they 
Are  garbaged  by  the  world.  No  one  remembers 
Hector’s  victims  or  Helen’s  rejects.  A  year  ago 
I  might  have  seen  meaning  in  any  suffering 

But  what  can  one  do 

In  a  world  of  Yankee  fans? 

II 

I  think  of  England,  a  world  of  hopeless 
Lifemen.  I  can  see  Leslie  sipping  his  tea 
Among  a  pack  of  the  less  stuffy  Cambridge  dons 
And  fervently  wishing  to  God  it  were  gin! 

“What  profiteth  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  empire 
If  he  lose  .  .  .?” — an  interrupted  cry 
Fills  the  asphodeled  air. 

Two  bright  young  men 
Who  still  believe  in  boxtops 
Despite  the  New  Directions  paperbacks 
inconspicuously  displayed 
Against  their  college  blazers 

walk  in  the  direction  of  the  sound. 
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I  follow, 

Sauntering.  —  Secure  in  my  detachment 

Like  a  maggot  in  the  flesh  of  Bhudda.  A  block  away 

Beneath  an  inscription 

“A  penny  saved 
is  a  penny 

earned.” 

And  across  from  a  park 

where  Poe  once  lived 
When  this  grand  concourse 

was  a  spot  of  forest 

and  apple-boughs 
and  vine-swept  sycamores 

contested  with  the  cows 
for  the  favors 

of  the  sun, 

Lies  a  middle  aged  man  in  cowboy  clothes, 
dying. 
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III 


The  shadows  of  the  ashen  crowd 
have  gathered  about  him 
more  motionless 
than  a  pile 
of  dead 
leaves 

On  a  windless  day. 


Not  even  curiosity 

Shows  in  their  faces.  “Are  you  .  .  .?”  I  ask. 
He  answers. 

His  trampled  mask 
Is  strewn  nearby.  He  has  the  courage 
to  refuse  to  moan. 


“Yes. 


Ton  to  has  gone 
To  a  reservation 

and  ceased  his  interest 
In  missionary  work. 

Silver  grazes 
in  a  nearby  quiet, — 
both  still  able 
to  talk  to  the  ground. 
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V 

Here  there  is 

no  ground 

To  speak  to. 

The  circle 

Widens.  The  moanless  man 
staggers  to  his  feet. 

He  approaches  me 
with  a  silver  bullet. 

His  face  is  the  face 
of  Beckett’s  spokesman. 

No  sooner  is  his  bullet  mine 
than  he  is  dead. 

IV 

His  body  falls  with  a  graceful  slowness 
As  if  some  God  had  loved  this  hero 
And  could  not  bear  to  see  his  body 
Bashed  and  bloodies  on  the  swollen  ground. 

The  scent  of  lillies 
Seems  to  fill  the  air. 
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Announcements 


Richard  Kelly  will  give  a  reading  of  his  poetry  in  February.  The  date  will  be 
announced  later. 

The  next  Archive  poetry  and  prose  workshop  will  be  held  March  ioth  upstairs  at 
the  Ivy  Room.  Those  interested  are  urged  to  submit  material  to  the  Archive  office, 
301  Flowers,  not  later  than  March  9th. 

The  deadline  for  submitting  material  for  the  third  issue  of  the  Archive  is  March  1st. 

The  winner  of  the  fiction  division  of  the  Freshman  Writing  Contest  is  Fred 
Daugherty’s  story  “Fire  Dance,”  which  appears  on  page  20. 

Many  promising  and  original  poems  were  submitted,  but  even  the  better  of  these 
poems  contain  flaws  which  make  them  unfit  for  publication.  Since  the  choice  of  a 
winner  would  be  completely  arbitrary,  the  prize  in  this  division  is  being  withheld  until 
spring. 

There  were  not  enough  essays  submitted  to  make  an  award  in  this  division. 
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Anne  Askew 


a  child’s  garden  of  trampled  verses 


there’s  a  watch  I  used  to  wear  on  my  sleeve 

because  the  band  was  too  big 

’twas  a  gallant  rig 

my  sleeve,  my  soul,  and  I 

my  cuff  was  starched 

my  throat  was  not  parched 

and  I  swung  on  a  tree  with  my  back  lightly  arched 

— watched  the  birds  flying  south. 

I  opened  my  mouth  and  laughed 
to  know  the  whereof  of  their  flight 
but  then  it  was  night 
my  insight  not  right 
my  watch 

ended 

(proles  would  say  I  grew  into  it) 
and  I  became  a  slight  bit  disoriented. 
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once  upon  a  past  and  future 

God  was  lonely 
in  the  universe 
among  the  lines 
and  curves  of  space 
and  he  wanted  someone 
to  plant  young  pine  trees 
and  tend  them 

and  paint  the  pine  cones  silver 
during  the  season  of  evil 
whiteness 

and  listen  to  the  wind  sigh 
broken  by  the  greenness 
someone 

who  would  notice  whether  the  broken  rock 
called  soil 

was  clay,  or  sand,  or  loam 
someone  who  would  use  the  loam 
product  of  other  deaths 
so  that  all  things  would  come 
in  due  season 

God  was  lonely 

and  wanted  someone 

to  make  grey,  uncut  ribbons 

to  adorn  the  earth 

over  which  other  men  would  travel 

with  their  christened 

sail  boats 

running  over 

chicken 

and  skunk 

and  giving  those  sheathed  wheels 

an  awful  stench 

but  grey  ribbon 

did  not  adorn  earth  well 
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Anne  Askew 


and  so  God  had  men 
use  herbs 
and  roots 

and  their  own  blood 
to  stain  canvas 

and  make  the  lines  and  curves 

color  between 

space 

God  was  lonely 
and  wanted  someone 
to  beat  the  gold  of  the  hills 
into  wedding  rings 
and  capture  the  rainbow 
in  glass 

and  call  the  sun 
Old  Sol 

while  wearing  a  checkered 
mackinaw 

someone  whose  youngsters 

would  get  their  feet  wet 

in  puddles  after  the  rain 

and  go  around  barefoot 

flop 

flop 

flop 

on  pine  boards 
skimming  wedding  rings 
across  space 
toward  canvas 
toward  time 

someone  who  would  come  of  age 
and  drive  the  old 
battered-up  Ford 
into  the  sun 


Anne  Askew 


God  was  lonely 
up  there 

he  had  no  rocking  chair 
and  so  sometimes  he 
borrows  them 
sometimes  he  visits 
junk  yards 

and  makes  the  wreaks 

grotesque 

or  drives  artists 

especially  the  ones  who  use 

too  much  of  their 

own  blood 

he  drives  them 

mad 

sometimes  he 
knocks  down  pine  trees 
to  hear  the  wind  again 
or  dries  up  loam 
and  makes  desert 
so  people  will  know 
how  he  feels 

the  knots  in  the  pine 

don’t  come  out 

without  scars 

we  are  God’s 

tree  planters 

well  diggers 

children 

picture-painters 

while  all  along  we  know 

that  our  lives 

are  a  mirror  of  God’s  loneliness 
in  the  universe 
among  the  lines 
and  curves  of  space. 
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Gertrude  Stein’s  Question 


“What  is  the  question?”  Gertrude  Stein 
is  reported  to  have  said  immediately  prior 
to  her  death  in  1946.  For  her  readers, 
one  question,  if  not  the  question,  may  be 
Tender  Buttons,  one  of  Miss  Stein’s  more 
obscure  pieces  of  art. 

Tender  Buttons  is  a  literary  work  which 
Gertrude  Stein  assigns  to  the  genre  of 
poetry  and  which  she  has  divided  into 
three  sections — “Objects,”  “Food”  and 
“Rooms.”  This  paper  will  concern  itself 
in  its  analysis  only  with  the  “Objects” 
section. 

In  the  essay  “Poetry  and  Grammar,” 
contained  in  Lectures  in  America,  Ger¬ 
trude  Stein  comments  as  follows  on  some 
of  her  feelings  about  the  writing  of 
Tender  Buttons: 

And  then,  something  happened  and 
I  began  to  discover  the  names  of 
things,  that  is  not  discover  the  names 
but  discover  the  things  to  see  the 
things  to  look  at  and  in  so  doing  I 
had  of  course  to  name  them  not  to 
give  them  new  names  but  to  see  that 
I  could  find  out  how  to  know  that 
they  were  there  by  their  names  and 
naturally  I  called  them  by  the  names 
they  had  and  in  doing  so  having  be¬ 
gun  looking  at  them  I  called  them  by 
their  names  with  passion  and  that 
made  poetry,  I  did  not  mean  it  to 
make  poetry  but  it  did,  it  made  the 
Tender  Buttons  and  the  Tender 
Buttons  was  very  good  poetry  it  made 


a  lot  more  poetry,  and  I  will  now 
more  and  more  tell  about  that  and 
how  it  happened. 

I  discovered  everything  then  and  its 
name,  discovered  it  and  its  name.  I 
had  always  known  it  and  its  name 
but  all  the  same  I  did  discover  it. 

I  remember  very  well  when  I  was 
a  little  girl  and  I  and  my  brother 
found  as  children  will  the  love  poems 
of  their  very  very  much  older  brother. 
This  older  brother  had  just  written 
one  and  it  said  that  he  had  often  sat 
and  looked  at  any  little  square  of 
grass  and  it  had  been  just  a  square  of 
grass  as  grass  is,  but  now  he  was  in 
love  and  so  the  little  square  of  grass 
was  all  filled  with  birds  and  bees  and 
butterflies,  the  difference  was  what 
love  was.  The  poem  was  funny  we 
and  he  knew  the  poem  was  funny  but 
he  was  right,  being  in  love  made  him 
make  poetry,  and  so  I  repeat  nouns 
are  poetry. 

So  then  in  Tender  Buttons  I  was 
making  poetry  but  and  it  seriously 
troubled  me,  dimly  I  knew  that  nouns 
made  poetry  but  in  prose  I  no  longer 
needed  the  help  of  nouns  and  in 
poetry  did  I  need  the  help  of  nouns. 
Was  there  not  a  way  of  naming 
things  that  would  not  invent  names, 
but  mean  names  without  naming 
them  . . . 

Naturally,  and  one  may  say  that  is 
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what  made  Walt  Whitman  naturally 
that  made  the  change  in  the  form  of 
poetry,  that  we  who  had  known  the 
names  so  long  did  not  get  a  thrill 
from  just  knowing  them.  We  that 
is  any  human  being  living  has  in¬ 
evitably  to  feel  the  thing  anything 
being  existing,  but  the  name  of  that 
thing  of  that  anything  is  no  longer 
anything  to  thrill  anyone  except  chil¬ 
dren.  So  as  everybody  has  to  be  a 
poet,  what  was  there  to  do.  This  that 
I  have  just  described,  the  creating 
without  naming  it,  was  what  broke 
the  rigid  form  of  the  noun  the  simple 
noun  poetry  which  now  was  broken 

And  so  for  me  the  problem  of 
poetry  was  and  it  began  with  Tender 
Buttons  to  constantly  realize  the  thing 
anything  so  that  I  could  recreate  that 
thing. 

In  this  passage  Stein  is  saying,  essen¬ 
tially,  that  feeling,  particularly  love,  is  the 
motivation  for  writing  poetry  and  that 
feeling  for  things  is  the  motivation  for 
writing  poetry  to  express  these  things. 
The  question  which  arises  is  how  best  to 
express  them.  One  way  is  to  name  them. 
But  naming  things  is  no  longer  so  exciting 
as  it  once  was,  for  the  names  are  old. 
Another  way  is,  after  realizing  the  things 
— that  is,  after  coming  to  know  them 
through  feeling  or  intuition — to  “re¬ 
create”  them  without  using  their  actual 
names.  This  more  exciting  way  is  pref¬ 
erable,  because  to  express  the  thing  in  an 
exciting  or  thrilling  manner  is  to  convey 
part  of  the  feeling  which  has  motivated 
its  expression. 

As  Stein  points  out  in  Tender  Buttons, 
she  sometimes  expresses  things  by  naming 
them  but  also  begins  attempting  to  express 
!  them  by  recreating  them.  The  critic 


Donald  Sutherland,  in  Gertrude  Stein:  A 
Biography  of  Her  W or\,  discusses  this 
recreation  as  follows: 

In  the  first  place,  the  subject  matter 
of  Tender  Buttons — objects,  food, 
rooms — was  chosen  for  a  definite  rea¬ 
son.  It  corresponds  to  the  “still  life,” 
the  familiar  objects  on  a  table  top, 
that  were  used  as  basic  subject  mat¬ 
ter  by  the  cubists  . . .  The  miracle 
had  to  take  place  where  everyone 
could  see  it  and  where  it  would  be 
least  expected.  Or,  if  one  likes,  a 
new  world  had  to  be  discovered  or 
created  here  and  now,  under  one’s 
nose.1 

The  “new  world”  which  is  created, 
Sutherland  seems  to  realize,  since  its 
sources  consist  of  Stein’s  “private  impres¬ 
sions,”  may  give  the  reader  little  or  no  clue 
as  to  its  original  subject  matter.  For  this 
reason,  among  others,  much  of  Stein’s 
work,  including  parts  of  Tender  Buttons, 
appears  incomprehensible.  In  facing  this 
problem,  as  Sutherland  says: 

One  may,  with  a  little  ingenuity, 
invent  a  specific  or  general  meaning  to 
fit  the  words — ...  It  would  be  quite 
possible  to  go  through  all  the  work 
of  this  period  and  get  a  complete  set 
of  such  commonplace  glosses.  It  is 
amusing  and  the  result  may  have  a 
certain  charm.  But  it  is  perfectly 
idle.  Such  a  procedure  puts  the  orig¬ 
inal  in  the  position  of  being  a  riddle, 
a  rhetorical  complication  of  some¬ 
thing  rather  unremarkable  in  itself. 

It  would  be  rather  like  an  exhibition 
of  the  original  table  tops,  guitars, 
pipes,  and  people  which  were  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  cubist  paintings.2 

1.  Donald  Sutherland,  Gertrude  Stein:  A  Biog¬ 
raphy  of  Her  lVor/(  (New  Haven,  1951),  pp. 
85-86. 

2.  Ibid.,  pp.  76-77. 
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In  suggesting  a  more  worthwhile  ap¬ 
proach  to  reading  Tender  Buttons,  Suther¬ 
land  explains: 

We  are  faced  with  the  qualities  of  the 
thing  before  us,  not  its  genesis  but 
an  independent  and  new  thing, 
which  we  must  look  at  and  not 
through  if  we  are  to  know  at  all.  We 
have  to  be,  as  Gertrude  Stein  once 
suggested,  simple.  Simple  as  in  look¬ 
ing  at  any  natural  phenomenon,  if 
one  has  not  lost  the  gift  of  looking 
simply,  because  the  “tender  button” 
is  meant  to  be  a  natural  phenomenon 
like  any  other,  not  a  commentary  on 
a  phenomenon.1 

This  paper  will  take  the  approach  de¬ 
scribed  above  in  examining  some  of  the 
poems  in  the  “Objects"  section  of  Tender 
Buttons,  forgetting  the  concrete  world 
from  which  they  derive  their  inspiration 
and  attempting  to  perceive  the  essence  of 
the  new  world  which  they  create.  Stein 
said  that  to  recreate  a  thing  is  to  express 
it.  In  searching  for  the  essence  of  the 
recreated  world,  then,  we  really  will  be 
searching  for  the  essence  of  the  concrete 
world  as  Stein  saw  it,  even  though,  para¬ 
doxically,  we  will  be  for  the  most  part  for¬ 
getting  it  in  our  analysis.  That  we  shall 
in  many  cases  remain  in  ignorance  as  to 
a  coherent  picture  of  the  external  details 
of  the  concrete  world  is,  as  Sutherland 
has  suggested,  irrelevant. 

A  particularly  expressive  poem  is  one 
entitled  “A  Long  Dress": 

What  is  the  current  that  makes 
machinery,  that  makes  it  crackle, 
what  is  the  current  that  presents  a 
long  line  and  a  necessary  waist.  What 
is  this  current. 

What  is  the  wind,  what  is  it. 

i.  Donald  Sutherland,  Gertrude  Stein:  A  Biog¬ 
raphy  of  Her  Wori{  (New  Haven,  1951),  pp. 
85-86. 


Where  is  the  serene  length,  it  is 
there  and  a  dark  place  is  not  a  dark 
place,  only  a  white  and  red  are  black, 
only  a  yellow  and  green  are  blue,  a 
pink  is  scarlet,  a  bow  is  every  color. 

A  line  just  distinguishes  it.  A  line 
just  distinguishes  it. 

By  asking  the  question,  what  is  the  some¬ 
thing  that  resides  in  something  and  an¬ 
swering  with  another  question,  Stein  sug¬ 
gests  a  certain  mystery  in  existence.  The 
juxtaposition  of  “What  is  this  current” 
with  “what  is  the  wind,”  moreover,  may 
be  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  that  to 
ask  the  first  question  is  the  same  thing 
as  to  ask  the  second  question,  or  that 
“current”  and  “wind”  are  the  same.  Since 
the  “wind"  carries  the  connotation  of  some 
mysterious  unexplainable  force,  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  “this  current”  may  be  some 
mysterious  unexplainable  force  also,  so 
that  the  mystery  of  existence  is  presented 
in  a  second  manner.  It  must  be  noted 
further  that  both  “current”  and  “wind” 
suggest  motion  and  that  Stein  may  be 
juxtaposing  the  questioning  of  the  essence 
of  these  two  things  to  emphasize  the 
qualities  of  motion  inherent  in  each.  She 
is  thus  providing  an  answer  to  both  ques¬ 
tions,  an  answer  which  we  may  con¬ 
jecture  to  be  that  “this  current”  is  “the 
wind”  is  motion.  Perhaps,  then,  motion 
is  part  of  the  essential  mystery  of  exist¬ 
ence,  which  still  remains,  in  its  entirety, 
unexplainable. 

Another  interesting  poem  is  “A 
Mounted  Umbrella”: 

What  was  the  use  of  not  leaving  it 
there  where  it  would  hang  what  was 
the  use  if  there  was  no  chance  of  ever 
seeing  it  come  there  and  show  that  it 
was  handsome  and  right  in  the  way 
it  showed  it.  The  lesson  is  to  learn 
that  it  does  show  it,  that  it  shows  it 
and  that  nothing,  that  there  is  noth- 
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ing,  that  there  is  no  more  to  do  about 
it  and  just  so  much  more  is  there 
plenty  of  reason  for  making  an  ex¬ 
change. 

This  poem  suggests  that  the  umbrella 
possesses  a  value  merely  in  existing.  The 
last  clause  suggests  that  something  else, 
for  which  the  umbrella  might  be  ex¬ 
changed,  would  possess  the  same  value. 
An  equality  in  the  value  of  different 
things  is  thus  implied  as  is  a  sameness  in 
different  things,  a  sameness  that  derives 
from  their  having  the  same  value. 

The  poem  “A  Carafe,  That  is  a  Blind 
Glass,”  however,  expresses  the  uniqueness 
of  each  thing: 

A  kind  in  glass  and  a  cousin,  a  spec¬ 
tacle  and  nothing  strange,  a  single 
hurt  color  and  an  arrangement  in  a 
system  to  pointing.  All  this  and  not 
ordinary,  not  unordered  in  not  re¬ 
sembling.  The  difference  is  spread¬ 
ing. 

“A  kind”  suggests  that  the  object  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  an  individual  member  of  a  larger 
class  and  “cousin”  suggests  that  it  is  re¬ 
lated  in  some  way  to  something  else.  At 
the  same  time,  though,  it  is  unique — “not 
resembling”  anything  else  but  existing  in 
itself. 

The  phrase  “an  arrangement  in  a  sys¬ 
tem  to  pointing,”  when  considered  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  quotation  from  “A  Box” 
and  the  poem  “A  Leave,”  is  seen  as  lying 
close  to  the  world  recreated  in  Tender 
Buttons.  The  quotation  from  “A  Box” 
is,  “it  is  so  earnest  to  have  a  green  point 
not  to  red  but  to  point  again.”  The  sug¬ 
gestion  here  is  of  something,  whatever  it 
is,  having  no  direct  inner  relation  to  any¬ 
thing  else  (“point  not  to  red”)  but  rather 
existing  in,  for  and  by  itself.  One  reading 
the  poem,  moreover,  receives  from  the 
phrase  “to  point  again”  a  feeling  of  in¬ 
completeness — of  this  thing  that  exists  in 


itself  pointing,  but  towards  what  if  to¬ 
wards  anything  or  in  what  direction  if  in 
any  direction  we  do  not  know. 

The  poem  “A  Leave”  says  simply,  “In 
the  middle  of  a  tiny  spot  and  nearly  bare 
there  is  a  nice  thing  to  say  that  wrist  is 
leading.  Wrist  is  leading.”  The  sentence 
“Wrist  is  leading”  produces  the  same 
feeling  of  incompleteness  that  “to  point 
again”  does.  “Wrist  is  leading,”  but  in 
what  direction  or  towards  what  is  un¬ 
known.  Since  these  two  quotations  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  ends  of  poems,  moreover,  they 
produce  even  greater  feelings  of  incom¬ 
pleteness  than  they  would  otherwise. 
“Wrist  is  leading”  also  suggests  motion, 
as  “wind”  and  “current”  do  in  “A  Long 
Dress.”  It  might  be  noted  also  that 
“Wrist  is  leading”  “In  the  middle  of  a 
tiny  spot”  or,  one  may  interpret,  at  the 
center  of  something,  as  its  very  essence. 

The  phrase,  “arrangement  in  a  system 
to  pointing,”  from  “A  Carafe,  That  is  a 
Blind  Glass,”  probably  expresses  Gertrude 
Stein’s  conception  of  the  shape  of  the 
carafe.  Considered  in  relation  to  the  fore¬ 
going  discussion,  however,  it  might  be 
interpreted  in  addition  as  an  expression  of 
this  undefined,  undirected,  incompleted 
motion. 

Several  other  poems  may  be  cited  as 
expressive  of  this  phenomenon: 

A  BLUE  COAT 

A  blue  coat  is  guided  away,  guided 
and  guided  away,  that  is  the  particu¬ 
lar  color  that  is  used  for  that  length 
and  not  any  width  not  even  more 
than  a  shadow. 

A  FIRE 

What  was  the  use  of  a  whole  time 
to  send  and  not  send  if  there  was  to 
be  the  kind  of  thing  that  made  that 
come  in.  A  letter  was  nicely  sent. 
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In  the  first  poem,  the  conception  ob¬ 
viously  is  that  of  a  figure  in  a  blue  coat 
moving  off  into  the  distance.  Again, 
though,  we  do  not  know  in  what  di¬ 
rection  or  towards  what.  The  motion  of 
being  “guided  away”  seems  the  essential 
characteristic  of  the  figure,  whereas  its 
color,  length  and  width  are  external  char¬ 
acteristics  clothing  the  motion. 

The  letter  being  sent  in  the  second 
example  expresses  incompleted  motion 
more  clearly  than  any  example  so  far 
cited,  because  although  one  generally 
thinks  of  a  letter  being  sent  to  someone 
and  thus  embodying  completed  motion, 
no  receiver  is  even  implied  here.  The 
sending  apparently  is  prompted  by  some¬ 
thing  coming  “in” — something  which  we 
might  interpret  as  an  emotional  im¬ 
pression,  since  the  title,  “Fire,”  connotes 
passion,  and  which  consequently  prompts 
or  engenders  an  emotional  response,  or 
“sending.” 

Stein  sometimes  expresses  stylistically 
the  feeling  of  incompleted  motion,  ending 
poems  with  a  selection  and  order  of  words 
suggesting  a  kind  of  plunging  into  an 
abyss  or  fading  into  nothingness.  Ex¬ 
emplary  are  the  following  quotations: 
“May  not  be  strange  to,”  from  “A  Piece 
of  Coffee”;  “Please  could,  please  could,  jam 
it  not  plus  more  sit  in  when,”  from  “A 
Little  Called  Pauline”;  “It  is  a  sister  and  a 
sister  and  a  flower  and  a  flower  and  a 
flower  and  a  dog  and  a  colored  sky  a  sky 
colored  grey  and  nearly  that  nearly  that 
let,”  from  “Book”;  and  “A  jack  in  kill  her, 
a  jack  in,  makes  a  meadowed  king,  makes 
a  to  let”  in  “This  is  the  Dress,  Aider.” 

In  the  first  two  examples,  by  ending  the 
poems  with  words  which  in  usual  sentence 
structure  are  used  as  connectives  but  which 
in  the  structure  of  these  sentences  connect 
with  nothing  by  virtue  of  their  positions, 
Stein  expresses  the  same  feeling  of  incom¬ 
pleteness  expressed  in  “to  point  again”  and 


“Wrist  is  leading.”  The  connectives  just 
stand  there  at  the  end  of  the  sentences, 
pointing  into  nothingness  rather  than  to¬ 
wards  something  with  which  to  connect, 
for  they  connect  with  nothing.  The  second 
two  examples,  similarly,  end  with  transi¬ 
tive  but  objectless  verbs,  creating  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  incompleted  action.  All  these 
poems,  ending  as  they  do,  express  the 
thing  which  Stein  expresses  metaphori¬ 
cally  in  a  section  of  “A  Little  Bit  of  A 
Tumbler”:  “This  was  the  hope  which 
made  the  six  and  seven  have  no  use  for 
any  more  places  and  this  necessarily 
spread  into  nothing.  Spread  into  noth¬ 
ing.”  The  poems  ending  with  the  above 
quotations  do  indeed  spread  into  nothing 
by  virtue  of  their  moving  towards  no¬ 
where. 

It  has  been  established  in  this  paper 
that  in  some  of  the  poems  found  in  the 
“Objects”  section  of  Tender  Buttons, 
Gertrude  Stein  expresses  motion  residing 
in  things.  It  has  been  suggested  further 
that  the  motion  in  each  thing,  whether 
that  motion  be  “leading,”  “pointing”  or 
whatever,  is  undefined  in  that  it  is  moving 
in  an  unknown  direction  and  incomplete 
in  that  it  is  not  connecting  anything  with 
anything  else.  This  feeling  of  not  mov¬ 
ing  towards  anything  else  is  consistent 
with  another  idea  expressed  in  some  of 
these  poems,  that  a  thing  does  not  re¬ 
semble  anything  else  but  exists  in  itself. 
Finally,  it  has  been  suggested  that  Stein 
expresses  motion  as  the  very  essence  of 
the  thing  in  which  it  resides.  “A  Leave” 
and  “A  Long  Dress”  are  examples.  In 
another  poem,  “A  Piano,”  Stein  expresses 
most  of  these  ideas: 

If  the  speed  is  open,  if  the  color  is 
careless,  if  the  selection  of  a  strong 
scent  is  not  awkward,  if  the  button 
holder  is  held  by  all  the  waving  color 
and  there  is  no  color,  not  any  color. 

If  there  is  no  dirt  in  a  pin  and  there 
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can  be  none  scarcely,  if  there  is  not 
then  the  place  is  the  same  as  up  stand¬ 
ing. 

This  is  no  dark  custom  and  it  even 
is  not  acted  in  any  such  a  way  that  a 
restraint  is  not  spread.  That  is 
spread,  it  shuts  and  it  lifts  and  awk¬ 
wardly  not  awkwardly  the  centre  is 
in  standing. 

The  last  clause  of  this  poem,  “the  centre  is 
in  standing,”  suggests  motion  through  the 
use  of  the  word  “standing,”  a  present  par¬ 
ticiple  which  by  its  very  nature  expresses 
something  going  on,  or  moving,  in  the 
present.  This  clause  also  suggests  that 
the  “centre,”  or  the  essence  of  whatever  is 
being  expressed,  is  standing,  or  is  the  same 
thing  as  standing,  or  is  motion.  The 


position  of  standing,  which  may  be  con¬ 
ceived  geometrically  as  a  vertical  line, 
presents  to  the  reader  the  same  feeling 
that  references  in  other  poems  to  pointing 
do — of  movement  off  into  some  undefined 
space,  connecting  with  nothing  else. 

These  poems — these  Tender  Buttons — 
as  interpreted  in  this  essay,  seem  expres¬ 
sive  of  Gertrude  Stein’s  final  question: 
“What  is  the  question?”  By  virtue  of 
their  moving  in  an  undefined  direction, 
connecting  with  nothing,  they  seem  eter¬ 
nally  to  be  exploring  the  universe.  They 
explore — or  question — no  particulars  of  it, 
however,  but  ask  what  there  is  to  ex¬ 
plore,  what  there  is  to  ask.  In  so  doing, 
they  exemplify  Gertrude  Stein’s  question 
— and  perhaps,  as  well,  her  answer. 
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Metaphor 

And  so  when  sitting  with  you  on  the  lawn 
where  we  have  carried  trays  to  eat  our  lunch 
on  this  most  strange  of  days,  I,  being  poet, 
divide  the  grass  in  bunches — theirs  and  ours. 

And  when  two  friends  I  used  to  have  come  on 
to  our  side,  asking,  how  now  grow  the  flowers?, 
I  lift  a  leaf  and  make  great  show  to  crunch 
the  blade  into  a  dust.  This  makes  them  brood 

upon  the  awesome  atmosphere,  and  powers 
allied  with  grass,  though  little  do  they  know  it, 
and  on  the  grey-gold  springtime  of  our  mood 
which  comes  in  fall,  so  swiftly  seasons  pass. 
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The  Heresy  of  Bertolt  Brecht 


Few  modern  playwrights  have  at¬ 
tracted  as  much  critical  attention  as  Bertolt 
Brecht,  and  few  of  any  era  have  been  as 
rashly  adulated  or  as  falsely  maligned. 
Both  his  supporters  and  his  detractors, 
however,  have  one  major  trait  in  com¬ 
mon:  their  judgments  seemed  based 
rather  on  a  personal  reaction  to  his 
theories  than  on  a  reasonable  evaluation 
of  his  artistic  merits.  Every  student  of 
contemporary  drama  is  familiar  with 
Brecht’s  theory  of  the  epic  theatre,  but  it 
would  perhaps  be  wise  to  recall  that  his 
essential  tenet  is  the  substitution  of  in¬ 
tellect  for  feeling,  of  argument  for  sug¬ 
gestion;  in  a  word,  didacticism.  In  order 
to  achieve  this  end,  Brecht  insists  that  the 
spectator  not  be  emotionally  involved  in 
the  action,  but  rather  that  he  remain  aloof 
and  exercise  his  critical  faculties  without 
the  clumsy  interference  of  emotion.  Such 
an  experience,  one  is  assured,  will  even¬ 
tually  result  first  in  a  general  awareness 


of  the  failings  of  mankind  and  then  in  a 
desire  for  correction.  Brecht  has  innu¬ 
merable  by-laws  and  codicils  to  this  neatly 
drawn  constitution  and  has  even  proved 
himself  prone  to  amendment  when  prac¬ 
tical  experience  so  demands.  To  many 
thinkers,  most  of  them  Germanic  or  athe¬ 
istic,  such  glorification  of  the  intellect  is 
an  irresistible  lure,  for  it  cleverly  confirms 
their  conviction  that  mind,  not  soul,  the 
material,  not  the  spiritual,  is  the  mainstay 
of  human  life. 

Any  attempt  to  reprimand  Brecht’s 
theory  is  immediately  met  either  with  the 
charge  of  narrow-minded  Americanism  or 
with  the  even  more  deadly  implication  of 
sentimentality  and  anti-intellectualism. 
Whether  one  agrees  or  disagrees  with 
Brecht’s  personal  brand  of  communism  is, 
admittedly,  an  irrelevant  consideration  in 
criticizing  his  artistic  achievements.  Yet 
if  the  advocates  of  pure  reason,  for  such 
they  are  in  effect,  would  only  consider 
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that  the  mere  existence  of  sentiment  proves 
its  relevance  to  human  life,  they  would  be 
more  willing  to  enlist  its  aid  in  realizing 
their  dubious  goal  of  social  reform  through 
art.  Before  levelling  the  charge  of  dema¬ 
goguery,  one  should  recall  that  any  means 
may  be  abused,  and  that  the  proper  use 
of  emotion  is  elevated  and  noble  to  a 
degree  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  in¬ 
tellect  and  requires  much  greater  artistic 
skill. 

An  evaluation  of  any  artist’s  success 
must,  of  course,  rest  ultimately  with  his 
works  rather  than  with  his  abstract  no¬ 
tions  of  work.  Brecht’s  The  Threepenny 
Opera  and  Mother  Courage  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  famous  of  his  plays 
and  also  provide  conveniently  typical 
examples  from  the  two  major  periods  of 
his  career,  the  first  comprising  the  years 
before  his  exile  in  the  thirties,  the  second 
lasting  until  his  death  in  1956.  The  ear¬ 
lier  play,  written  in  the  fervor  of  youthful 
discovery,  displays  a  far  more  literal  ad¬ 
herence  to  Brecht’s  tenets  and  thus  a  far 
clearer  example  of  his  success  with  the 
epic  theatre.  All  of  the  devices  at  his 
disposal — including  placards  lowered  dur¬ 
ing  performance  to  summarize  each  scene 
and  to  announce  the  various  musical 
numbers — are  utilized  with  well-calcu¬ 
lated  precision  to  prevent  the  spectator 
from  becoming  involved  in  the  action  and 
thus  to  keep  his  intellect  sufficiently  aloof 
for  a  sound  critical  judgment  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  message.  Brecht’s  characters,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Ginny  Jenny, 
generally  remain  highly  stylized  individ¬ 
uals  with  little  to  recommend  them  as 
convincing  creatures  of  the  imagination. 
The  playwright  seems  concerned  with 
them  only  as  tools  of  satire,  so  that 
Mackie  the  Knife  and  Jonathan  Peachum, 
deprived  of  their  labels  as  bourgeois  or¬ 
ganizers,  become  insipid,  featureless  be¬ 
ings  totally  incapable  of  sustaining  the 


spectator’s  interest  in  a  three-act  essay  in 
the  evils  of  capitalism.  Some  critics 
argue  that  social  comedy  can  function 
only  by  the  use  of  such  stereotypes  and 
that  to  demand  otherwise  is  both  unrea¬ 
sonable  and  unjust.  Yet  even  the  comic 
poet  has  an  obligation  to  produce  character 
with  an  identifiable  personality,  if,  that  is, 
he  expects  his  work  to  survive  the  season’s 
offering  of  mediocrity. 

Having  devised  his  race  of  puppets, 
Brecht  then  proceeds  to  move  them 
through  a  singularly  clumsy  plot,  the  point 
of  which  is  that  bourgeois  theatre-goers 
expect  a  happy  ending.  Brecht  attempts 
to  defend  the  crudely  structured  plot  by 
explaining,  in  a  host  of  Shavian  footnotes 
and  epilogues,  that  only  by  such  a  means 
could  he  create  “a  rounded  picture  of  the 
world.”  Macheath  must  thus  be  arrested 
twice  to  show  “That  woman’s  orifice  will 
be  his  tomb./  His  self-reproaches  are  un¬ 
compromising/  But,  as  the  night  is  falling 
he  is  rising”  (“The  Ballad  of  Sexual  Sub¬ 
missiveness”);  in  other  words,  man  is  a 
carnal  being  subject  to  drives  beyond  his 
rational  control.  Similarly  his  friend  and 
prosecutor  Smith,  must  appear  gratuitous¬ 
ly  whenever  Brecht  pulls  the  strings  in 
order  to  exhibit  the  suspicious  nature  of 
bourgeois  friendship,  while  Polly  and  Lucy 
must  be  granted  a  sufficiently  lengthy  duet 
to  expose  the  folly  of  bourgeois  marriage. 
Even  the  seemingly  clever  conclusion,  at 
which  a  mounted  messenger  from  the  king 
arrives  with  Macheath’s  pardon  just  in 
time  to  spare  him  the  gallows,  is  not  com¬ 
pletely  justified  by  Brecht’s  satirical  ex¬ 
planation  that  he  is  merely  following  the 
bourgeois  Weltanschauung  in  order  to  in¬ 
sure  their  “really  undisturbed  enjoyment” 
of  the  play.  This  may  indeed  be  his  reason, 
and  undoubtedly,  because  of  their  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  Brecht’s  own  Weltan¬ 
schauung,  most  of  the  spectators  will  rec- 
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ognize  it  as  such.  However,  whenever  a 
play  must  be  understood  on  the  basis  of 
external  evidence,  it  is  obviously  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  misinterpretation  and  liable  to  the 
charge  of  ultimate  failure.  Indeed,  it  is 
possible  to  misread  The  Threepenny 
Opera  so  completely  that  many  audiences 
will  enjoy  themselves  in  spite  of  the  play, 
seeing  in  it  nothing  beyond  a  typical 
musical  comedy. 

In  a  criticism  of  The  Threepenny  Opera 
as  an  example  of  Brecht’s  work,  a  con¬ 
sideration,  however  brief,  of  Kurt  Weil’s 
music  may  at  first  seem  irrelevant.  Yet 
Brecht  personally  chose  Weil  to  provide 
his  lyrics  with  appropriate  accompani¬ 
ment,  exerted  considerable  influence  on 
the  actual  composition,  and  even  expressed 
confidence  that  his  aims  in  the  play  were 
enriched  and  supported  by  Weil’s  music 
to  a  greater  degree  than  he  had  hoped. 
Weil  obediently  adopted  the  form  of  mod¬ 
ern  jazz  for  the  play,  in  an  effort  to  fit 
the  progressive  message  into  a  progressive 
setting.  He  is  undoubtedly  a  serious  com¬ 
poser,  having  attempted  several  operas  of 
his  own,  of  which  the  best  known,  Down 
in  the  Valley,  is  also  constructed  around 
the  proposition  that  a  people’s  drama  re¬ 
quires  the  people’s  music.  As  a  result, 
most  of  Weil’s  work — most  certainly  The 
Threepenny  Opera — suffers  from  a  mean¬ 
ness  of  tone  and  a  banality  of  expression 
that  inevitably  accompanies  reworked  folk 
songs.  Furthermore,  Weil’s  score  bears 
the  ignominious  distinction  of  inter¬ 
changeability:  almost  any  song  in  the  play 
could  be  adapted  to  almost  any  set  of 
lyrics.  Here  at  last  is  the  great  charac¬ 
teristic  of  musical  comedy;  here  at  last 
the  explanation  of  Brecht’s  satisfaction:  a 
colorless,  vapid  text  deserves  the  trite 
modernity  of  Weil’s  pseudo-jazz.  After 
all  has  been  said  about  the  score,  it  must 
at  least  be  granted  the  dubious  virtue  of 
unobtrusiveness. 


By  the  time  of  composition  of  Mother 
Courage  a  major  change  had  occurred  in 
Brecht  the  artist:  he  was  now  the  master, 
not  the  slave,  of  his  creature  system.  To 
be  sure,  many  critics  have  maintained — 
and  justly  so — that  this  play  represents  the 
highest  embodiment  of  the  epic  theatre, 
putting  to  their  best  use  such  epic  con¬ 
ventions  as  the  relative  independence  of 
scenes  structured  much  in  the  manner  of  a 
montage,  the  placards  describing  each 
scene  in  advance,  the  emphasis  on  intellec¬ 
tual  participation,  and  the  attempt  to  make 
each  spectator  examine  his  own  decisions 
and  outlook.  Convincing  evidence  that 
Brecht  has  transcended  the  political 
didacticism  of  The  Threepenny  Opera  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  neither  Western  nor 
communist  critics  were  completely  satis¬ 
fied  with  his  theme:  a  complex  study  of 
the  human  condition  for  the  purpose  of 
evolving,  not  a  message,  but  a  complete 
philosophy.  Brecht’s  ideal  still  shows 
strong  communistic  influences  in  its  striv¬ 
ing  for  a  world  order  devoid  of  national¬ 
istic  and  economic  conflicts,  but  it  sternly 
rejects  the  cumbersome  compromises  of 
dictatorship  and  slaughter  as  means  of 
achieving  this  end.  Such  ideas  quietly 
underlie  the  authors’  conception  of  Mother 
Courage,  but  never  blatantly  interfere  with 
the  more  general  theme  of  human  suffer¬ 
ing.  In  this  play,  Brecht  is  obviously  a 
man  of  compassion;  not  detached  from 
human  society  in  order  to  diagnose  coldly 
its  ills  and  then  to  prescribe  a  remedy 
with  equal  dissociation,  but  directly  shar¬ 
ing  in  its  problems  and  trying  to  under¬ 
stand  their  reasons  as  well  as  their  rem¬ 
edy. 

In  Brecht’s  view  the  most  puzzling  fea¬ 
ture  of  humanity  is  not  its  involvement  in 
mass  slaughter  and  war,  but  rather  the 
exact  opposite — its  spiritual  and  intellec¬ 
tual  detachment  from  the  evils  that  sur- 
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round  it.  People  suffer  dumbly  in  Mother 
Courage,  making  an  effort  neither  to  un¬ 
derstand  nor  to  terminate  their  misery. 
They  seem  reconciled  to  the  inevitability 
of  their  fate  and  exhibit  whatever  courage 
they  have  in  the  mere  fact  of  their  en¬ 
durance.  Mother  Courage,  a  modern 
Niobe,  is  as  helpless  to  prevent  the 
slaughter  of  her  children  as  her  ancient 
counterpart;  yet  instead  of  dissolving  her 
grief  in  tears,  she  accepts  it  with  an  al¬ 
most  heartless  stoicism  and  continues  to 
ply  her  trade,  gaining  wealth  from  the 
very  murderers  of  her  sons  and  daughter. 
The  war  to  her  remains  a  commercial 
venture;  the  deaths  it  entails,  unfortunate 
but  ultimately  acceptable  expenditures. 
Her  sole  glimpse  into  the  truth,  which 
occurs  in  the  lines,  “It’s  a  historic  moment 
to  me  when  they  hit  my  daughter  over  the 
eye.  She’s  all  but  finished  now,  she’ll 
never  get  a  husband,  and  she’s  so  mad 
about  children.  Even  her  dumbness  comes 
from  the  war.  A  soldier  stuck  something 
in  her  mouth  when  she  was  little.  I’ll 
never  see  Swiss  Cheese  again,  and  where 
my  Eilif  is  the  Good  Lord  knows.  Curse 
the  war!”  (Scene  six),  is  but  momentary 
and  rapidly  fades  as  her  business  and 
wealth  increase.  Brecht’s  indictment  of 
humanity  is  not  for  war  or  materialism 
alone,  but  for  indifferent  suffering,  for 
indolence  and  even  stupidity. 

The  solution  offered  in  Mother  Courage 
is  not,  as  in  The  Threepenny  Opera,  me¬ 
chanically  supplied  by  codified  dogma. 
Common  misreadings  of  the  play  have 
led  to  the  opinion  that  Brecht  sees  the 
hope  of  humanity  as  resident  in  such 
characters  as  Swiss  Cheese  and  Kattrin, 
both  of  whom  are  destroyed  in  the  war 
because  of  their  virtue.  It  is  particularly 
tempting  to  interpret  Kattrin  as  Brecht’s 
solution  to  humanity’s  problem,  for  she 
evidently  embodies  the  natural  maternal 
instinct  that  frequently  occurs  in  the  au¬ 


thor’s  own  works.  Her  love  of  children 
seems  greater  even  than  Mother  Courage’s, 
for  while  the  latter’s  protection  of  her 
family  is  limited  by  the  rule  of  self-sur¬ 
vival,  Kattrin  willingly  and  knowingly 
sacrifices  her  life  that  children  unknown 
to  her  may  be  saved.  To  Brecht,  how¬ 
ever,  Kattrin’s  sacrifice  is  as  futile  as  her 
mother’s  resignation,  for  neither  effects 
any  ultimate  good,  both  result  in  slaughter 
and  defeat.  The  answer  cannot  be  simple 
in  a  complicated  world,  but  since  he  sees 
no  other,  Brecht’s  only  alternative  is  to 
simplify  the  world.  Utopia  cannot  be  leg¬ 
islated  for  humanity  because  of  its  in¬ 
herent  frailties;  it  must  be  achieved  by 
removing  these  frailties  and  thus  creating 
the  Utopian  Man. 

Mother  Courage  thus  succeeds  neither 
because  of  nor  in  spite  of  the  epic  theatre. 
Its  lasting  grandeur,  so  very  different 
from  the  trivial  effect  of  The  Threepenny 
Opera,  derives  ultimately  from  its  author’s 
conception  of  humanity  and  from  his  com¬ 
passion  for  the  plight  he  sees.  Perhaps 
without  intention,  but  at  any  rate  with 
commendable  artistry,  Brecht  has  relented 
in  his  doctrine  that  emotion  must  be  elim¬ 
inated  from  the  dramatic  experience.  Yet 
he  has  not  yielded  the  field  completely, 
for  the  emphasis  on  intellect  is  equally 
present,  existing  in  addition  to  rather 
than  in  place  of  feeling.  In  order  to  reach 
some  understanding  of  humanity’s  world, 
he  has  employed  every  force  at  his  dis¬ 
posal,  he  has  not  deemed  any  unworthy 
of  use.  In  the  words  of  William  Words¬ 
worth,  he  has  appealed  to  the  spectator 
through  “that  information  which  may  be 
expected  of  him,  not  as  a  lawyer,  a  physi¬ 
cian,  a  mariner,  an  astronomer,  or  a 
natural  philosopher,  but  as  a  Man.”  The 
heresy  of  The  Threepenny  Opera  is  as 
much  against  Bertolt  Brecht  as  it  is  against 
drama,  art,  humanity;  but  it  did  not,  it 
could  not,  endure. 
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MEETING 


When  wind  twisted  the  tree — 
tops  I  was  murderously  lonely. 

A  flat  man  of  shadow  slid  crabbed 

before,  broke  on  concrete  slabbed 

jagged  up  by  roots,  where  wind-threshed  thick 

bushwicker  swayed  my  blood,  though  he,  unmoved, 

slid  on.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  never  loved. 

A  thousand  alleyways  of  painted  brick 
snaked  spectral,  with  after-images 
from  tabloid  pages:  coarse  newsprint  bodies 
that  bled  no  wet. 

Then  footsteps — a  twig  broke — 
an  old  man  came  from  the  shadowy  oak. 

I  hesitated  half  a  step,  dry 

in  the  mouth,  uncertain  whether 

I’d  strike  him  with  my  fist 

to  taste  the  fluid  of  his  hurt  or  anger — 

he  crossed  a  yellow  window-square, 

I  saw  his  Adam’s  apple  move,  his  hair 

pushed  up  like  brush  or  grass  by 

wind,  the  smell  of  his  shaving  close  as  a  kiss. 

I  bent  over  the  porcelain  basin  from  his  waist, 
the  warm  water  softening  my  hands  with  his. 
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NOVEMBER  WINDOWS 


Now  the  land  is  textured, 

tufted  and  twig-wirey,  windowed 

past  fences,  weather-scrubbed 

laundryhouses — to  picture, 

through  ironwork  branches  bare  of  leaves, 

backyard  tableaus 

in  air  shining  with  vapor: 

ghosts  of  white  shirts  headless  downward, 

the  pale-grassed  remnant  of  a  garden — 

caught  in  a  varnish  of  air 

mouldering  with  visible  scents 

of  wood  fires  rain  humor  of  stalks — 

summer  sun 

from  an  upper  corner 

jangling,  splintering  like 

a  thousand  needles  of  yellow  ice 

through  treelimbs  leaved  and 

barren,  budded  and  shedding — 

whatever  broad-limbed  woman 

washed  to  make  the  art  lurks 

unseen  inside,  clean  from  my  impotent  love 

in  the  spinning  year. 
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Fire  Dance 


Mr.  Carrington  worked  at  the  bank  in 
Halifax.  He  had  a  big  black  car.  He 
wore  a  funny  round  hat  and  he  had  a  big 
silver  ring.  When  he  parked  his  car  and 
got  out  and  walked  across  the  oyster  shells, 
they  made  a  crunching  sound,  because  his 
shoes  were  leather  and  he  was  fat  and  he 
didn't  walk  like  a  sailor.  Father  called 
people  who  walked  like  that  landlubbers. 
But  I  was  seven,  and  I  called  them  land- 
blubbers  and  he  laughed  and  said  that  I 
wasn’t  too  far  wrong.  I  liked  Mr.  Car¬ 
rington,  he  was  big,  and  his  cheeks  were 
red.  He  laughed  a  lot,  but  I  didn’t  like 
his  laugh.  It  was  high  and  shaky,  and  it 
started  and  stopped  too  quickly.  But  he 
was  nice  and  he  let  me  have  the  paper 
rings  from  around  his  cigars.  They  were 
too  big  for  my  fingers,  but  he  always  had 
another  when  I  lost  one.  I  hadn’t  thought 
I  would  like  him  the  first  time  he  came 
out  on  the  boat  with  us,  but  he  told  me  a 
pirate  story  then,  and  I  was  glad  to  see 
him  come  again.  He  walked  down  the 
path  to  the  dock.  When  he  got  to  the 
grey  and  splintery  planks  of  the  wharf, 
he  hailed  us.  “Ahoy  the  ‘Zerra’,”  he  said. 

Father  was  lashing  the  dinghy  down 
over  the  forward  hatch.  He  looked  up 
and  started  to  call  back,  but  didn’t.  In¬ 


stead,  he  slowly  stood  up,  holding  on  to 
the  rope,  and  waved. 

“Bill’s  coming,”  he  said  to  my  mother, 
who  already  knew. 

“Hello  Bill,”  she  called,  “Where’s 
Helen?” 

“She  couldn’t  make  it  tonight,”  Mr. 
Carrington  said.  “She  had  some  meeting 
or  something,  you  know  how  those  wom¬ 
en’s  clubs  are.” 

“That’s  too  bad,  it’s  such  a  pretty  night 
for  sailing,  and  it’s  her  last.  .  .  .”  Mother 
stopped  before  she  finished  and  looked  at 
me.  “David,  go  and  help  your  father  so 
we  can  leave,”  she  said. 

“I’ve  finished,”  Father  called  back. 

“Go  and  help  him  anyway,”  she  whis¬ 
pered,  “your  father  isn’t  feeling  well.” 

I  left  the  cockpit  and  walked  along  the 
deck  to  the  forward  hatch  where  Father 
was  standing,  leaning  one  hand  upon  the 
lapstrake  hull  of  the  dinghy,  the  other 
hand  tucking  his  green  scarf  into  his  limp 
grey  sweater. 

“Second  mate  reporting  for  duty  sir,”  I 
said. 

“Mr.  Christian,  will  you  escort  the  cap¬ 
tain  to  the  wheel-house,”  he  said,  giving 
me  his  hand.  I  didn’t  know  why  he  called 
me  Mr.  Christian,  but  he  always  did  when 
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we  were  on  the  boat.  My  mother  called 
me  David. 

As  we  walked  slowly  back  to  the  helm, 
Mr.  Carrington  said,  “Permission  to  come 
aboard,  sir?” 

“A  pity  we  have  no  pipes — permission 
granted!”  Father  said. 

Mr.  Carrington  stepped  across  the  gang¬ 
way  and  stood  on  the  deck.  He  shook  my 
father’s  hand  with  a  rapid  pumping  mo¬ 
tion.  Father  stiffened  and  grabbed  the 
back  of  his  neck  with  his  left  hand.  Mr. 
Carrington  let  go  of  his  hand;  Mother 
looked  quickly  at  my  father,  “Josh,”  she 
said. 

“It’s  all  right,  just  a  touch,”  he  an¬ 
swered.  “Mr.  Christian,  secure  the  pas¬ 
sageway  and  make  ready  to  shove  off.” 

I  stepped  around  Mr.  Carrington  and 
pulled  in  the  short  walkway  from  the  dock 
to  the  boat.  Then  I  went  forward  to 
untie  the  bow  lines  from  the  pilings, 
“How  is  .  .  .  how  is.  ...”  I  heard  my 
father  saying  to  Mr.  Carrington  as  I 
walked  by. 

“Helen,”  Mother  said  to  him. 

“Oh,  yes,  oh  yes,  Barbara — How  is 
Barbara?”  he  continued. 

Mr.  Carrington  looked  at  my  mother; 
she  lifted  her  hand  to  her  head  and  ran 
it  through  her  long  hair. 

“She’s  fine,  Josh.  Yes,  Barbara’s  fine. 
She’s  sorry  that  she  couldn’t  come,  you 
know  those  women’s  clubs,”  Mr.  Carring¬ 
ton  said. 

“Yes,  I  know.  It’s  such  a  shame,  it’s 
her  last  chance,  and  the  fire  tide  will  be 
in  tonight,  too.” 

I  hadn’t  noticed  before,  but  when  I 
heard  him  say  ‘fire  tide,’  my  heart  leapt. 
I  ran  to  the  bow  and  looked  over  the 
starboard  side  at  the  sea  beyond  the 
harbor  breakwater.  The  sun  had  been 
below  the  horizon  a  half  an  hour  now, 
and  I  could  see  the  faint  glow  on  the 
breaker  crests.  The  millions  of  little  sea 


creatures  that  swam  in  the  tide  were  out 
there;  their  phosphorescent  bodies  glim¬ 
mering  softly  under  the  night  sky,  making 
the  sea  alive  with  yellowish  light.  I  loved 
the  fire  tides,  but  they  came  so  seldom, 
and  tonight  was  one  of  the  nights. 

I  finished  casting  off  the  bow  line,  and 
looked  again  at  the  sea  beyond  the  break¬ 
water.  My  soul  was  full  of  dreams  of  the 
fiery  wake  we  would  leave  that  night  and 
I  went  aft  to  cast  off  the  stern  lines. 

“.  .  .  the  papers  for  you  to  sign,  I’m 
sure  you’ll  be  satisfied  with  the  terms,” 
Mr.  Carrington  was  saying  as  I  passed 
where  they  were  sitting  in  the  cockpit. 

“Later,  let’s  not  talk  about  it  right  now, 
later,”  my  father  said.  Then  he  looked  at 
me,  “Mr.  Christian,  is  the  bow  free?” 

“Aye,  aye,  Sir,”  I  said. 

“Then  make  loose  the  stern  and  fend 
her  off  the  piles.” 

I  slipped  the  manila  line  off  the  log  and 
coiled  it  quickly  over  my  shoulder,  and 
laid  it  on  the  afterdeck.  Then  I  went 
forward  again.  Passing  the  cabin,  I 
reached  across  the  green  top  and  pulled 
the  boat  hook  from  the  rack  of  oars, 
whisker  poles,  and  fish  nets.  I  walked  to 
the  bow  and  swung  myself  between  the 
two  brass  hand  rails  of  the  bow  pulpit. 
I  wedged  myself  in  and,  standing  on  the 
bowsprit,  pushed  against  the  dock  with 
the  boat  hook.  Slowly  the  open  water 
between  the  bowsprit  and  the  wharf  wid¬ 
ened.  When  I  saw  her  slip  away  from  the 
dock  at  her  beam,  I  hollered,  “She’s  free, 
Captain!” 

A  few  seconds  later  I  heard  the  auxil¬ 
iary  start,  and  the  sailboat  began  to  slip 
forward  through  the  darkening  water.  I 
watched  from  my  perch  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  then  swung  back  onto  the  deck. 
As  I  walked  aft,  I  put  the  boat  hook  back 
in  its  place  and  went  to  the  cockpit. 

“Mister  Christian,”  Father  said,  “will 
you  take  the  helm?” 
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“Aye,  aye,  Sir,  what  course  shall  I 
sail?”  I  asked. 

“Steer  for  the  breakwater,  while  I  hoist 
the  sails,”  he  said,  and  he  slowly  stood 
up.  He  stumbled  slightly  as  he  stepped 
over  the  coaming  and  caught  the  back  of 
his  neck  again. 

“Go  with  your  father,  David,  I’ll  take 
the  wheel,”  Mother  said. 

“Yes,  David,  that  might  be  a  better 
idea,”  my  father  said,  calling  me  by  my 
real  name;  it  sounded  strange  and  so  did 
his  voice.  I  looked  at  my  mother,  she 
motioned  me  to  go,  and  took  the  wheel. 
I  got  up  and  he  put  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder  and  we  walked  forward.  I 
looked  up  at  him.  He  was  tall,  and  he 
was  looking  ahead,  over  the  open  water 
under  the  night  sky. 

“It’s  getting  rather  bad,  isn’t  it?”  I 
heard  Mr.  Carrington  say,  “How  long 
before  he  has  to  go  to  the  ...  to  the 
h-o-s-p-i-t-a-1?” 

I  knew  he  was  spelling,  but  I  didn’t 
know  what  the  word  meant.  I  knew  that 
Father  was  going  to  go  away  for  a  while, 
and  that  when  he  came  back  he  wouldn’t 
have  any  more  of  his  headaches.  And 
that  while  he  was  away  we  were  going  to 
America  to  live  at  my  Grandmother’s. 
I  was  looking  forward  to  that. 

I  looked  up  at  his  face  again.  He 
looked  down  at  me  slowly,  but  his  eyes 
seemed  far  away.  His  hand  grew  heavier 
on  my  shoulder;  I  smiled  at  him,  and  his 
eyes  smiled  back,  but  at  something  far 
away. 

When  we  got  to  the  mast,  he  told  me  to 
free  the  main.  I  climbed  up  on  the  cabin 
roof  and  began  to  undo  the  slipknots  in 
the  short  pieces  of  rope  that  gathered  the 
canvas  to  the  boom.  When  I  had  finished 
I  came  back.  Father  was  trying  to  snap 
the  halyard  onto  the  sail  grommet.  He 
couldn’t  get  the  snap  hook  through  the 
eye.  He  handed  it  to  me  and  I  did  it 


for  him.  Then  I  took  the  line  and  ran 
it  through  the  winch.  I  started  to  turn 
it  and  he  reached  for  the  other  handle  to 
help  me  turn.  The  wooden  spoke  caught 
him  on  the  back  of  the  wrist,  he  looked 
strangely  at  it,  then  held  his  hand  still 
and  let  the  handle  come  to  him.  Then 
we  raised  the  sail  together. 

The  mainsail  was  luffing  in  the  wind. 
The  boom  was  dancing  back  and  forth 
above  me.  I  started  to  stand. 

“David!”  he  shouted,  “Watch  your 
head!”  He  grabbed  me  by  the  shirt  and 
pulled  me  away  from  the  boom. 

“Josh?”  my  mother  called  out. 

“It’s  nothing,  it’s  all  right,”  he  called 
back,  then  he  said  to  me,  “Don’t  take 
chances  like  that,  David,”  and  he  used 
my  name  for  the  third  time.  I  didn’t  like 
being  pulled  like  that,  and  I  wasn’t  sure 
I  liked  him  calling  me  David,  either.  I 
looked  at  him,  and  his  eyes  were  strange 
and  distant.  But  then  he  smiled  at  me 
and  said,  “Mister  Christian,  shall  we  raise 
the  jib?” 

I  felt  better  when  I  saw  him  smile,  and 
I  said,  “Aye,  aye,  sir.”  Then  he  put  his 
hand  on  my  shoulder  and  we  walked 
forward  together. 

Soon  we  were  sitting  in  the  cockpit. 
The  sails  were  full  and  the  boat  was 
heeled  over  on  a  port  tack.  The  break¬ 
water  was  just  a  little  ahead,  and  beyond 
it  the  sea  with  her  phosphorescent 
breakers  and  white-caps.  Father  was  be¬ 
hind  the  wheel,  the  mainsheet  was  held 
fast  by  a  jam-cleat,  and  he  held  the  slack 
end  loosely  in  his  right  hand.  Mr.  Car¬ 
rington  was  sitting  stiffly  on  the  high  side. 
Mother  was  below,  and  I  sat  sideways  on 
the  low  side,  to  watch  the  water  hiss  by. 
We  sat  in  silence  as  we  passed  the  end  of 
the  breakwater  and  came  about  to  enter 
the  unsheltered  sea.  Then  Father  said, 
“Mr.  Christian,  will  you  check  the  run¬ 
ning  lights?” 
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I  got  up  and  said,  “Aye,  aye,  sir,”  then 
stepped  over  the  brass  trimmed  coaming 
and  went  forward  to  the  port  shroud;  the 
red  beacon  was  burning  brightly.  I  went 
further  forward  to  the  bow  and  looked 
back  and  up  at  the  top  of  the  seventy  foot 
mast;  the  white  light  was  shining  against 
the  night  sky,  making  the  distant  stars  too 
faint  to  see.  I  stood  there  a  few  moments 
and  remembered  the  many  other  times  we 
had  gone  sailing,  day  and  night,  and  the 
time  we  raced  in  the  Newport  to  Bermuda 
with  only  my  father  and  mother  and  I 
aboard.  I’ll  remember  that  always,  too. 
But  I  was  only  a  child  then,  and  I  didn’t 
know  that  everyone  didn’t  have  a  sixty 
foot  Herreshoff  to  race  the  ocean  in. 
Every  day  in  my  seven  years  of  life  had 
had  sailing  in  it;  at  least  every  day  I  re¬ 
member. 

Then  I  started  aft,  to  the  starboard  side 
and  I  could  see  the  green  light  glowing 
in  its  lantern.  When  I  got  back  to  the 
helm,  the  white  light  behind  my  father 
shone  in  my  eyes  as  I  gave  him  my  report, 
“All  lights  are  bright  lights,  sir!” 

“Very  good,  Mr.  Christian,”  he  said, 
“Could  you  see  any  seals  off  Kerick 
Island?” 

I  had  forgotten  the  seals  and  I  told  him. 

“Then  why  don’t  you  go  to  the  pulpit 
and  keep  a  sharp  eye  peeled,  the  yearlings 
will  be  dancing  the  fire  dance  tonight  and 
you  should  see  it,”  he  said. 

I  turned  and  started  forward,  when  I 
reached  the  railing  of  the  pulpit,  I  swung 
myself  over  and  stood  on  the  bowsprit, 
over  the  waves,  that  chopped  and  swirled 
and  sprayed  their  phosphorescent  wonder 
ahead,  to  the  sides,  and  into  the  air,  as  the 
smooth  curve  of  the  hull  and  the  keel  cut 
through  them.  I  looked  ahead  into  the 
night,  over  the  glowing  sea.  Kerick 
Island  was  still  only  a  black  lump  on  the 
horizon  and  we  would  not  be  close  enough 
to  see  anything  for  a  long  time.  I  looked 


down  at  the  water  and  I  could  see  the 
small  animals  that  made  the  fire  tide.  I 
wondered  if  I  could  catch  one.  I  thought 
of  the  nets  atop  the  cabin,  and  I  swung 
myself  back  on  deck  and  went  to  get  one. 
I  walked  along  the  low  side  of  the  teak 
deck  to  the  mainstays.  As  I  reached  across 
the  cabin  top  I  heard  Mr.  Carrington 
talking.  I  thought  he  might  be  telling 
another  pirate  story  and  I  sat  down  in  the 
shadow  of  the  cabin,  where  the  night 
was  even  darker  than  everywhere  else  and 
listened. 

“You  were  right,”  he  was  saying,  “It 
is  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  world. 
I  can  begin  to  see  why  you  live  this  way.” 

“You’ve  changed  your  tune  since  Satur¬ 
day  before  last,  I’ll  certainly  say  that,  may¬ 
be  there’s  still  hope  for  you  yet,”  Father 
said.  “Maybe  there’s  still  hope.” 

“Josh  .  .  .”  Mr.  Carrington  said,  “The 
last  time,  all  those  things  I  said,  well,” 
he  paused,  “you’ve  got  to  understand  my 
position,  it’s  not  like  it  was  my  money, 
I  have  to  invest  it  for  my  depositors,  I 
can’t.  .  .  .” 

“You  can’t  lend  a  man  money  to  die 
on,”  my  father  said. 

“You  know  that’s  not  it,  I  talked  to 
George,  he  says  you’ve  got  better  than 
fifty-fifty  odds  to  be  as  good  as  new. 
They  can  do  wonders  now,  with  those 
machines  and  all.  It’s  just  that  I  can’t. . . .” 

“I  know,  Bill,  I’m  sorry,”  Father  inter¬ 
rupted.  “Don’t  listen  to  me,  I’m  just 
worried  now.  It’s  so  close  to  the  time  to 
go  and  I  guess  I’m  scared  now.”  He 
paused  then  went  on.  “I  know  I’ve  got 
a  chance,  a  good  chance,  and  I’m  thank¬ 
ful.  I  know  how  you  feel;  and  a  lot  of 
what  you  said  before  is  true.  I  guess  I 
am  a  poor  loan  risk.” 

“It’s  not  what  you  are  or  aren’t.  .  .  .” 
His  voice  was  fast  and  shaky.  He  paused. 
“It’s  just.  .  .  .  You’re  the  crazy  musician 
who  has  a  sixty  foot  yacht,  and  lives  in  a 
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three  room,  cold  water  flat!”  he  blurted 
out. 

“The  mad  musician,”  I  heard  Father 
say,  “I  like  that,”  and  he  chuckled. 

“But  what  I  said,  about  it  being  eco¬ 
nomically  unsound  and  foolish  for  you  to 
have  spent  all  your  money  on  this  boat 
and  not  to  have  any  insurance,  or  property 
or  investments.  .  .  .” 

“Yes,  it  seems  you  did  say  something  of 
the  sort,”  my  father  interrupted,  “quite 
loudly,  if  my  memory  doesn’t  fail  me.” 

“It’s  true  ...  I  mean  I  thought  it  was 
true  when  I  said  it  but  sitting  here  like 
this  so  ...  so  free!  I  wish  I  could  take  it 
back  and  make  it  not  true.  I  wish  I  could 
give  you  the  money  and  say,  ‘Here,  go  to 
America  and  have  your  operation,  and 
come  back  and  take  as  long  as  you  need 
to  pay  me  back,’  but  I  can’t,  I  just  can’t.” 
Mr.  Carrington’s  voice  was  fast  and  pain¬ 
ful,  and  I  could  only  sit  there  in  the  dark, 
with  a  terrible  tightness  that  I  couldn’t 
understand  in  my  throat.  “I  just  wish 
there  were  something  I  could  do,  but  I’ve 
tried  and  I  can’t  find  it,”  he  said. 

“You’ve  gotten  me  a  fair  price,  a  lot 
more  than  I  could  have  ever  gotten  so 
fast,”  Father  said  very  quietly,  “I  don’t 
think  I  can  ask  for  more  than  that,  and 
that’s  a  lot  more  than  I  had  hoped  for.” 

“I  just  wish  that  there  were  another 
way,”  Mr.  Carrington  said. 

“I  guess  you  just  pays  yer  money  and 
yer  takes  yer  chances,”  Father  said. 

“I’m  sorry,  Josh,  I  really  am.  And  I 
somehow  want  to  apologize  for  saying 
what  I  said  two  weeks  ago,  I  thought  it 
was  right  then  but  now  I  don’t  know. 
I’ve  seen  so  much  of  what  it  must  be  like 
to  live  like  this,  and  I  almost  envy  you  for 
it.”  Mr.  Carrington  fell  silent  and  my 
father  didn’t  say  anything  for  a  long  time 
either,  and  I  just  sat  there  with  the  lump 
in  my  throat  that  I  couldn’t  understand. 

“What  are  we  sitting  here  like  this  for?” 


Father  asked  suddenly.  “Like  two  old 
women  crying  about  their  lost  youth; 
we’ve  got  a  long  time  before  we  have  to 
go  in,  and  we  can  see  a  lot  of  sea.” 

Mr.  Carrington  laughed  his  high  and 
shaky  laugh  that  began  and  ended  too 
quickly,  and  that  I  wasn’t  sure  I  liked. 

“Mr.  Christian,”  my  father  called. 

I  waited  in  the  dark. 

“Mr.  Christian!”  he  shouted,  and  I  saw 
him  raise  his  hand  to  his  head. 

“Josh,”  Mr.  Carrington  said. 

“I’ve  got  to  remember  not  to  do  that,” 
I  heard  him  answer. 

“Aye,  aye,  sir,”  I  said,  standing  up  and 
walking  into  the  light  where  he  could  see 
me. 

“Mr.  Christian,  will  you  check  the  run¬ 
ning  lights?”  he  asked. 

“I  did  sir,”  I  answered. 

“You  did?”  he  asked,  “And  how  were 
they?” 

“All  lights  are  bright  lights,  sir!”  I  said. 

“Could  you  see  any  seals  off  Kerick 
Island?”  he  asked. 

I  said  that  I  hadn’t. 

“Then  why  don’t  you  keep  a  sharp  eye 
on  yonder  rock?  The  holluschickie  seals 
will  dance  the  fire  dance  tonight  I’m  sure, 
and  every  young  lad  should  see  that  at 
least  once  before  he  grows  up,”  he  said. 

I  said,  “Aye,  aye,  sir,”  and  walked  back 
to  the  foredeck. 

I  held  the  cold  brass  rail  in  my  hand  as 
I  leaned  against  the  pulpit  and  looked 
ahead.  The  waves  and  breakers  flashed 
and  swirled,  and  rose  and  fell  afire  in  the 
night;  and  the  young  seals  swam  in  the 
phosphorescent  waters,  and  leapt  on 
streams  of  fire.  And  I  heard  them  bark¬ 
ing  in  the  darkness  and  saw  them  dance 
on  the  wave  crests,  but  my  eyes  were  blur¬ 
ring  with  burning  tears,  and  soon  I  could 
only  see  an  indistinct  cascade  of  raining 
fire. 
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NORMA  JEAN’S  COME  BACK  TO  EARTH 


Rip  Lee 
Believes  it  not 
That  the  girl 
With  the  lame  dress 
Is  dead 

With  her  tinsel  hair 
In  her  bundling 
Bed 

“If  the  kid  in  the  lame  dress 
Can  die 

With  her  tinsel  hair 

Then  what  can  I 

With  no  bundling  bed 

With  no  ghost  of  a  trace  of  a  bundling  bed 

Possibly  have  to  live  for?” 
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The  Red  Curtain,  1964,  oil  on  canvas,  60"  x  51" 

Still  Life  with  Mil\  Carton,  1963,  oil  on  canvas,  22"  x  22" 
Still  Life  with  Egg  Carton,  1963,  oil  on  canvas,  8"  x  10" 
Still  Life  with  Cast,  1964,  oil  on  canvas,  35 /z"  x  40" 


1.  Vernon  Pratt  was  born  in  Durham  in  1940.  After  two  years  as  an  undergraduate  at  Duke,  he 
attended  the  California  School  of  Fine  Arts  in  San  Francisco,  now  the  San  Francisco  Art  Institute, 
on  the  Wilfred  P.  Cohen  Scholarship.  He  studied  with  James  Weeks,  Richard  Diebenkorn,  Elmer 
Bischoff  and  Frank  Lobdell,  and  was  the  1961  recipient  of  the  Nealie  Sullivan  Award  for  Drawing. 

He  received  the  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  Degree,  with  highest  honor,  in  1962,  and  the  Master  of  Fine 

Arts  in  1964.  He  is  at  present  a  visiting  instructor  in  the  Art  Department  at  Duke.  He  and  his 

wife,  Sheila,  also  a  painter,  have  two  small  children. 
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Tuul:  Have  you  always  painted  in  this  style  with  warm  colors?  Is  this  similar  to  what 
you  started  with,  or  have  you  changed  a  lot?  And  if  so,  how? 

Pratt:  Just  for  technical  information,  I  always  considered  my  range  to  be  of  cooler 
colors,  although  they  are  generally  brought  up  to  their  brightest  component.  Under 
these  lights  they  seem  warmer. 

Tuul:  But  you  use  a  lot  of  pure  color. 

Pratt:  That  one,  Still  Life  With  Milk  Carton,  resolved  itself  to  what  would  be  called 
pure  colors.  And  even  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner,  those  are  straight  earth  colors. 

Hannegan:  How  do  you  feel  about  the  milk  carton,  in  terms  of  hue? 

Pratt:  It  came  about  by  a  sort  of  overlay.  I  didn’t  preconceive,  but  what  came  out  in 
the  end  was  an  overlay  of  a  very  gray-green  color,  complementary  to  a  color  under¬ 
neath.  It’s  like  a  gray  equivalent  of  all  the  bright  things  around  it. 

Tuul:  One  of  the  first  things  that  strikes  me  about  your  pictures  is  the  color.  Were 
your  early  paintings  distinctly  different  from  this? 

Pratt:  Well,  they  were.  In  a  way  I  would  have  wanted  to  be  able  to  do  these  at  the  time, 
but  was  unable  to.  I  did  not  necessarily  want  my  colors  to  be  brighter,  but  I  always 
wanted  something  clearly  beyond  what  I  was  doing  earlier.  In  Still  Life  With  Milk, 
Carton,  I  feel  that  I  have  arrived  at  a  clear  statement  of  color. 

White:  We  talked  earlier  about  the  theme  of  simplicity  and  the  possibility  that  this 
had  been  derived  from  some  of  the  people  you  studied  with.  Maybe  you  went  a 
little  further  with  this  than  they  would  have  suggested. 

Hannegan:  Don’t  you  think  a  painting  simplifies?  A  painting  should  retain  only  the 
ideas  that  are  significant. 

Pratt:  Even  if  it’s  a  complex  thing  ...  a  Baroque  thing  is  really  a  simple  statement. 

Hannegan:  Simplification,  it’s  clarification,  really.  It’s  to  make  what  everyone  does 
as  lucid  as  possible.  Things  that  are  very  involved  and  complex  can  be  made 
readily  apprehendable  if  put  together  properly. 

Tuul:  How  would  you  classify  your  art?  That  is  to  say,  its  tradition  or  style? 

Pratt:  I  feel  that  there  is  a  very  clear  line  of  painters  whom  I  like.  What  might  be 
true  is  that  I  am  only  seeing  in  those  painters  that  aspect  which  I  like  and  want 
to  use.  For  instance,  if  someone  pointed  out  to  me  the  surreal  element  in  Vermeer, 
which  they  have  done  concerning  the  French  painter,  Balthus,  I  would  still  like 
both  of  them  for  the  way  they  handle  light  and  atmosphere  and  compose  figures. 

Hannegan:  One  can  see  a  little  bit  of  justice  in  this;  it’s  kind  of  an  unreal  atmosphere 
in  which  Balthus  paints.  It  always  has  a  disquieting  quality. 

Pratt:  Yes,  but  I  see  that  as  an  initiative  that  enables  him  to  go  on  and  paint.  That 
is  what  he  enjoys — painting. 

Hannegan:  Is  it  fair  to  mention  the  people  in  the  past  that  you  like?  The  ones  I  can 
think  of,  these  are  all  people  who  have  used  a  particular  kind  of  light  ...  so  that 
the  stress-point  is  a  kind  of  immobilized  form  .  .  .  the  Baroque  painters,  for 
example,  used  light  primarily  to  jazz  up  form  and  push  it  back  and  forth  in  space. 

Pratt:  And  I  don’t  like  it. 
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Hannegan:  But  you  like  people  who  use  light  as  a  kind  of  weight  to  pin  a  form  down 
specifically,  like  Piero,  Vermeer,  and  Seurat.  In  paintings  like  yours  the  air  moves 
a  lot  more  than  it  does  in  these  people.  The  closest  example  I  can  think  of  is 
Chardin,  the  way  the  air  moves  in  his  still  life  constructions. 

Pratt:  I  can  say  without  hesitating  at  all  that  the  problem  that  interests  me  most  is 
not  air,  not  even  quite  the  atmosphere,  but  something  about  the  light  and  the  air 
combined.  It  probably  means  that  the  painters  I  look  to  the  most  are  the  ones  that 
saw  the  same  problem,  and  put  it  above  others. 

Hannegan:  It’s  the  structure  of  form;  there’s  no  separation  between  space  and  light, 
and  form  and  light;  it  all  comes  together. 

Pratt:  I  seem  to  be  turning  into  a  painter  who  works  more  from  his  imagination  or 
memory;  I  feel  like  I  have  a  better  chance  of  recognizing  on  the  painting  what  I 
want  when  it  comes  there  and  I  see  it,  than  if  I  look  at  something  all  along.  Other 
people,  though,  work  better  by  being  there,  and  being  able  to  refer  to  their  subject; 
they  would  have  felt  that  it  was  artificial  to  work  from  memory  .  .  .  someone  like 
Cezanne. 

White:  I  find  it  difficult  to  look  at  The  Red  Curtain  as  one  painting;  when  I  look  at 
the  left-hand  portion,  I  can  appreciate  the  interior  scene;  similarly,  I  view  the 
Curtain  as  a  separate  study — I  cannot  reconcile  the  totality  of  the  composition.  I 
can  convince  myself  that  it  is  one  composition,  but  this  is  really  a  matter  of  accept¬ 
ance. 

Pratt:  Well,  it  takes  a  lot  of  looking  at.  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  I’ll  never  do  another 
one  like  that.  I  had  solutions  to  it  that  were  easier  to  accept,  but  I  like  the  strain 
that  it  places  on  the  color  idea.  I  think  what  makes  people  not  like  this,  is  that 
which  they  have  learned  to  think  about  paints  and  arrangement.  There’s  some¬ 
thing  about  the  complete  absence  of  red  on  the  left  and  the  presence  of  it  on  the 
right  that  makes  you  want  to  tie  those  things  together,  and,  although  the  unorthodox 
arrangement  of  it  places  a  great  strain  on  the  observer,  I  feel  that  I  can  face  that 
curtain  and  then  just  barely  go  behind  it.  It  can  be  seen  as  a  framed  portion  of 
reality,  although  as  a  flat  thing  it’s  sort  of  a  travesty.  But  it’s  breaking  the  rules  of 
composition  that  I’d  like  to  do,  in  order  to  point  up  the  much  more  sensual  aspects. 

Hannegan:  Yes,  that  space  around  behind  the  curtain  is  really  very  nice — sheltered, 
with  warm  sunlight.  It  is  intriguing  because  of  what  you  can’t  see,  but  which  you 
feel  is  there;  I  can  imagine  sitting  there  in  a  comfortable  chair,  and  that  it  is  bathed 
in  light  and  presumably  very  warm. 

Pratt:  So  it  isn’t  just  a  matter  of  a  painting  that  has  blue,  black,  green,  and  yellow 
on  one  side,  and  all  red  on  the  other,  completely  unbalanced,  just  an  annoying 
thing — and  a  lot  of  people  are  annoyed  by  it  just  for  those  reasons — but  if  you 
accept  it  as  reality,  it  is  something  that  you  could  see.  There’s  blue  and  yellow 
behind  that  curtain;  it’s  in  the  same  space  in  the  room,  although  you  can’t  see  the 
edges  of  the  curtain.  It  seemed  that  trying  to  organize  it,  to  show  the  edges  of  the 
curtain,  took  away  the  strain  of  people  having  to  accept  it — that’s  what  I  like 
about  it. 
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White:  I  see;  the  space  behind  the  curtain  is  picturesque,  filled  with  sunlight,  similar 
to  the  left  portion  of  the  painting.  One  has  to  accept  the  reality  of  the  extension 
of  the  interior  scene  over  the  whole  canvas. 

Hannegan:  I  guess  it  is  a  little  reminiscent  of  Velazquez’s  The  Maids  of  Honor,  with 
the  canvas  itself  running  up  one  side. 

Pratt:  Oh,  yes.  A  much  more  recent  comparison,  and  a  more  obvious  one,  would  be 
to  Matisse.  I  think  that  he  might  not  like  the  comparison;  and  I  don’t  justify  it 
by  comparison.  I  think  it  is  just  what  it  is. 

Hannegan:  The  public  generally  expects  to  get  something  out  of  a  picture — not  just  an 
aesthetic  experience — it  has  to  do  something  for  them  or  they  have  to  be  able  to  get 
something  out  of  the  work.  And  you  could  say  that  your  subject  matter,  here, 
was  not  determined  by  this  factor.  One  of  its  functions  was  that  it  might  make 
people  more  sensitive  to  their  everyday  visual  experience.  And  wouldn’t  you  say 
that  this  is  one  of  the  things  that  you  wouldn’t  mind  having  people  find  in  your 
work?  One  of  many  justifications  for  it. 

Pratt:  Of  course,  I  think  people  who  are  able  to  experience  things  would  rather  be 
shown  something  they  really  can  relate  to. 

White:  Have  you  ever  seen  The  Violin  by  Matisse?  The  intense  blue  you  have  used 
on  the  lining  of  the  guitar  case  in  The  Red  Curtain  seems  reminiscent  of  the  blue 
used  in  a  similar  fashion  by  Matisse  in  The  Violin. 

Pratt:  Yes.  The  people  I  studied  with  liked  Matisse.  And  consequently  they  would 
sometimes  use  violin  cases,  and  so  on,  in  their  set  ups  in  class.  It  isn’t  their  identity 
that’s  so  important,  but  the  way  they  would  function — you  know,  as  a  blue. 

Darland:  You  said  that  you  didn’t  feel  that  you  had  to  justify  putting  that  red  curtain 
in  there. 

Pratt:  Well,  I  don’t.  When  I  was  going  along  with  that  painting,  I  finally  got  to  the 
point  at  which  it  seemed  as  if  I  were  apologizing  for  what  I  really  wanted  to  do, 
which  was  to  force  people  to  see  my  idea  about  the  air  in  the  painting  and  the  way 
the  color  related  to  it,  and  so  on;  I  felt  like  I  was  sort  of  apologizing  for  my  own 
idea  by  decorating  a  little,  by  including  more  of  the  curtain.  I  used  to  have  the 
curtain  so  that  you  could  see  where  it  hung  at  the  top;  but  I  felt  that  people  can 
imagine  those  things  easily  enough  if  I  call  it  a  curtain;  then  if  there’s  any  problem, 
they  will  be  able  to  say,  “Well,  that  is  a  curtain,”  and  then  they  can  go  into  it.  I 
didn’t  like  the  feeling  of  apologizing;  now  it  has  pretty  much  the  ideas  I  wanted 
people  to  see.  It  is  in  a  way,  clarified,  which  is  what  we  were  talking  about  earlier. 
I  felt  that  if  it  were  easier  to  look  at,  it  would  also  have  been  easier  to  avoid  what 
I  really  wanted  to  show.  Sometimes  painters  carry  this  too  far,  so  that  there  isn’t 
enough  of  reality  left  to  support  the  painting;  it  begins  to  lose  its  relationship  to 
reality — for  me  anyway. 

Note:  This  interview  was  done  in  December  of  1964  and  this  is  a  reconstruction  of  the 

transcript,  recorded  on  that  evening;  the  statements  presented  here  have  been  edited. 

— Richard  M.  White,  art  editor 
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Reeve  Love 


Upstairs  and  Down 


The  cold  woke  Polly,  the  cold  that 
stiffened  the  tip  of  her  nose,  smelling 
clean  and  vacant,  and  the  cold  that  lay  in 
sudden  patches  between  the  smooth  sheets 
and  met  her  whenever  she  shifted  posi¬ 
tion.  She  lay  still  in  her  latest  warm  spot, 
her  knees  tucked  almost  to  her  chin,  and 
snuggled  her  nose  into  the  frayed  edge 
of  her  patchwork  quilt,  looking  cross-eyed 
at  the  patterns  of  the  scraps  of  once-bright 
cotton  and  calico.  Her  grandmother  had 
made  the  quilt,  piecing  it  from  her  own 
old  dresses  and  from  those  of  Polly’s 
mother  and  aunts,  and  now  her  grand¬ 
mother  was  very  sick,  dying,  downstairs. 

Polly  turned  slightly,  careful  not  to  fan 
the  cold,  still  air  or  to  touch  a  new  part 
of  her  sheets,  and  moved  her  head  to  look 
out  of  the  low  window.  Lying  in  the 
upstairs  of  the  big  old  house,  all  she  could 
see  were  the  tops  of  the  trees,  green  and 
dense  in  the  summertime  and  alive  with 
jarflies  and  tree  toads,  but  now  leafless  and 
brown,  a  thicket  of  dry  branches.  The 
limbs  were  stark  against  the  pale,  cold 
gray-blue  of  the  winter  sky,  and  they  kept 
up  a  faint,  rustling  sigh  as  the  wind  moved 
through  them.  There  was  no  other  move¬ 
ment  outside,  and  no  other  sound. 


Polly  lay  back  into  the  cold  silence, 
looking  up  at  the  cracks  and  stains  on  the 
yellowed  ceiling  without  really  seeing 
them,  putting  all  her  concentration  on  the 
continuous  sigh  of  the  branches.  She 
tried  not  to  listen  for  noises  from  down¬ 
stairs,  but  she  could  hear  an  occasional 
footstep  creak  across  the  old  hardwood 
floors,  and  sometimes  a  faint  clink  or  clank 
that  might  be  a  dish  or  a  bottle  or  a  bed- 
pan.  The  murmur  of  hushed  voices,  too, 
came  up  the  stairwell,  but  more  rarely: 
there  had  been  less  talk  in  the  house  in 
the  last  few  days. 

Polly  made  another  cautious  shift  in  her 
position,  and  then  realized  that  she  was 
straining  to  distinguish  the  words  of  a 
low  conversation  downstairs.  She  buried 
her  nose  more  deeply  in  the  quilt,  smelling 
cleanly  of  old  but  laundered  cotton,  and 
tried  again  to  concentrate  on  the  cold, 
quiet  world  outside.  But  she  noticed  that 
the  window  was  slightly  ajar,  letting  in 
the  chill  air,  and  she  wanted  to  get  up  and 
go  to  the  bathroom.  Trying  to  ignore 
both  these  things,  Polly  carefully  turned 
completely  over  so  that  she  was  lying  flat 
on  her  stomach,  hugging  her  pillow,  in 
her  favorite  position  for  going  to  sleep. 
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She  closed  her  eyes  and  breathed  deeply 
for  several  minutes,  but  could  not  make 
herself  sleepy. 

Opening  her  eyes  again,  Polly  looked 
slowly  around  the  room,  examining  each 
piece  of  furniture  as  if  she  would  then 
have  to  describe  it.  The  heavy  old  pieces 
of  stained  maple,  scarred  by  three  genera¬ 
tions,  the  fireplace  with  its  iron  screen 
upon  which  two  deer  rested  peacefully  in 
the  woods,  the  braided  rag  rug,  and  the 
charcoal  and  water  color  drawings  done 
by  her  uncle  had  been  part  of  her  grand¬ 
mother’s  house  ever  since  Polly  could  re¬ 
member,  and  they  would  be  here  after 
her  grandmother  was  gone.  Above  the 
mantel  was  a  picture  which  had  fascinated 
Polly  from  childhood,  a  very  large  picture 
in  a  white  and  gilt  frame,  called  The 
Peacemaker.  The  Peacemaker,  a  young 
lady  in  blue  ruffles,  was  interceding  with 
a  distraught-looking  man  in  a  brown  suit 
on  behalf  of  another  young  lady  standing 
nearby,  dressed  in  pink  ruffles  and  hiding 
her  emotions  behind  her  frilly  parasol. 
Polly  had  always  liked  to  make  up  stories 
about  this  picture,  and  now  she  tried  to 
imagine  anew  what  could  have  brought 
these  people  to  the  crucial  situation  in 
which  they  were  fixed  forever. 

She  noticed  suddenly  that  the  noise 
downstairs  was  increasing,  and  that  there 
was  more  conversation,  and  supposed  that 
more  people  must  have  come.  Polly’s 
mother  and  her  aunts  and  uncles  were 
taking  turns  caring  for  her  grandmother 
at  night,  but  usually  most  of  the  family 
were  there  in  the  daytime.  One  of  her 
aunts  was  downstairs  crying  now,  and 
Polly  pressed  her  ear  hard  against  the  pil¬ 
low  to  try  to  shut  out  the  sound.  After  a 
while,  the  crying  stopped,  but  the  low 
murmur  of  conversation  continued. 

Polly  tried  once  more  to  make  herself 
go  back  to  sleep,  relaxing  into  the  thin, 
soft  mattress  and  the  squeaking  springs, 


but  she  was  not  sleepy,  she  was  cold,  and 
she  wanted  to  go  to  the  bathroom.  She 
breathed  in  once,  deeply,  feeling  the  air 
tingling  in  her  nostrils  and  still  cold  as  it 
touched  the  back  of  her  throat.  The  only 
heat  in  the  house  was  downstairs,  in  the 
big  gas  stove  in  the  living  room  and  in  the 
fireplace  in  her  grandmother’s  bedroom, 
which  had  been  the  family  dining  room 
when  Polly  was  a  little  girl  and  her  grand¬ 
mother  was  in  good  health.  The  warm 
smell  of  the  stove  and  of  the  burning 
wood  mingled  with  the  old  smells  of  the 
house,  smells  of  furniture  polish  and  of 
cooking,  and  with  the  new  smells  of 
sickness,  of  medicines  and  bedpans.  The 
air  was  thick  and  stuffy  downstairs,  but 
it  was  too  cold  to  stay  upstairs  any  longer. 

Polly  rolled  over  on  her  back,  breathed 
in  the  chill  air,  and  looked  once  more  at 
the  bare,  slightly  swaying  branches  beyond 
the  window.  She  could  no  longer  hear 
their  sighing,  for  the  noises  downstairs 
were  too  loud,  and  she  was  suddenly  very 
aware  that  her  feet,  nearest  the  window, 
were  as  cold  as  her  nose.  She  would 
really  have  to  get  up,  although  she  knew 
that  everyone  downstairs  was  too  pre¬ 
occupied  to  think  of  calling  her  until 
dinnertime,  and  she  would  have  to  go 
downstairs  herself.  Maybe,  Polly  thought, 
there  was  something  in  her  grandmother’s 
bookcase  that  she  had  overlooked  through 
the  years,  but  she  doubted  it.  It  was  hard 
to  concentrate  on  something  when  you 
were  reading  it  for  the  fifth  or  sixth  time. 

Polly  threw  back  her  covers,  shivering, 
and  stepped  onto  the  hard  ridges  of  the 
rag  rug.  Reaching  for  her  robe,  she 
clutched  herself  in  it,  slid  her  feet  into 
her  houseshoes,  and  padded  down  the 
long,  narrow  upstairs  hall  toward  the 
bathroom  at  the  other  end.  Tonight, 
Polly  thought,  she  would  see  if  she  could 
stay  at  her  aunt’s  house,  out  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  just  for  the  night. 
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The  Saint  Croix  River  begins  as  one  of 
those  small  streams  that  spring  up  sud¬ 
denly,  out  of  nowhere,  from  the  great 
northern  flowages.  It  is  born  below  the 
falls,  among  the  smooth-washed  roc\s 
where  the  churning,  blad [  water  gnashes 
in  vain  against  solid  stone  and  then,  sens¬ 
ing  its  failure,  turns  upon  the  passive  soil 
of  the  bed  and  tears  it  way  in  a  boiling 
swirl  of  foam  that  is  shot  violently 
through  the  narrow  gorge.  Once  free  of 
the  confining  passage,  the  water  bursts 
into  a  revelry  of  power  and  freedom,  tum¬ 
bling  over  itself  in  swift,  youthful  arro¬ 
gance.  But  soon  the  ban\s  widen,  the 
silt  settles,  and  the  river  begins  its  long 
journey  southward.  At  first,  the  Saint 
Croix  is  overshadowed  by  its  bigger  and 
stronger  brethren — the  Chippewa,  the 
Wisconsin,  and  the  Winneconne,  the  titans 
of  the  land.  The  Saint  Croix  is  small  and 
subdued,  but  as  it  winds  its  way  south 
and  west,  out  of  the  great  cedar  forests 
and  into  the  rolling  grasslands  of  mil\ 
and  cheese,  it  grows  until  finally,  where 
the  last  upland  farms  fall  to  the  valley, 
it  becomes  worthy  of  its  holy  name  and  is 
ready  to  submit  to  the  undeniable  call  of 
the  Mississippi,  for  whom  it  surrenders  its 
life. 

At  Santa  Theresa,  a  small,  unincor¬ 
porated  village  in  the  heart  of  the  dairy 


land,  the  river  for\s.  The  main  channel 
continues  to  flow  to  the  south,  but  the 
east  for\  branches  off  into  the  town,  where 
it  is  stopped  by  a  small  dam,  built  by  the 
townspeople  years  ago  to  furnish  the 
power  for  the  first  electric  lights  and  to 
turn  the  wheels  at  the  mill  where  the 
farmers  brought  their  grain  to  have  it 
ground  into  feed.  The  mill  is  gone  now, 
and  the  power  comes  from  elsewhere,  but 
the  dam  remains  and  above  it  is  a  bridge 
that  leads  the  highway  into  town.  The 
river  forms  the  town  boundary  here,  and 
on  the  town  side  of  the  bridge,  overlook¬ 
ing  the  water,  is  a  white,  marble  statue 
of  Saint  Therese  of  Lisieux,  erected  there 
by  the  Catholic  Church  when  the  town 
was  renamed  in  1928.  Her  hands  are 
outstretched  in  patient  suffering,  inviting 
all  who  enter  the  village  to  share  in  her 
compassion,  and  pledge  themselves  to  a 
life  in  the  following  of  Jesus.  Behind  the 
dam,  the  river  bac\s  up  into  a  small  la\e, 
covering  a  few  acres  of  once  fertile  farm¬ 
land  and  supplying  the  residents  of  Santa 
Theresa  with  a  natural  spot  for  whole¬ 
some  outdoor  recreation. 

*##### 

It  was  July,  a  hot  Sunday.  A  red  sun, 
unhindered  by  clouds,  burned  from  the 
sky  and  coated  the  village  with  a  lethargic 
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stagnancy  that  crept  along  the  streets  and 
hid  in  corners  and  under  the  warped 
wooden  porches.  The  air  was  hot  and 
still.  A  few  small  birds  hopped  about  on 
the  deserted  streets  hunting  for  bits  of 
grain,  and  once  a  horned  toad  came  out 
of  the  dust  and  waddled  up  to  the  statue 
of  Saint  Therese  by  the  church  and  settled 
himself  there  to  catch  flies.  Inside  the 
church,  the  townspeople  tried  to  sit 
quietly,  but  the  sun  glaring  through  the 
red  stained-glass  windows  beat  upon  their 
necks,  and  they  squirmed  restlessly  in  the 
pews,  blowing  air  from  their  mouths  up 
into  their  faces,  trying  in  vain  to  listen  to 
the  sermon  that  droned  on  and  on,  like 
an  ancient  chant  spoken  in  an  unknown 
monotone.  The  sweat  trickled  around 
their  collars.  Babies  whimpered.  The 
priest  continued. 

Even  on  the  river,  there  was  no  relief. 
For  weeks  now,  only  a  tiny  stream  had 
dripped  over  the  dam  on  the  east  fork, 
and  all  along  the  lake,  the  shorelines 
were  low  and  dry.  The  beds  where  the 
sunfish  had  spawned  early  in  June  were 
rings  of  pebbles  caked  in  dry  mud  twelve 
feet  up  front  from  the  water  line,  and 
even  in  the  shady  hollows  where  the  wil¬ 
low  trees  draped  over  the  edge  of  the 
water,  there  was  only  drought. 

At  the  far  northern  end  of  town,  a 
houseboat  appeared  around  the  bend  in 
the  river.  It  drifted  slowly  out  of  the 
channel  and  into  the  still  lake  where 
there  was  no  current,  and  it  stopped — 
motionless,  like  the  air  and  the  water, 
as  if  it  had  always  been  in  that  exact  spot 
and  would  remain  there.  Inside  the  boat, 
Silas  Martin  stretched  and  painfully  forced 
his  body  out  of  the  worn  cot  that  formed 
his  bed.  He  ran  a  sweaty  palm  over  the 
remnants  of  his  white  hair  and,  slipping 
on  a  pair  of  rumpled  shorts  to  cover  his 
nakedness,  went  out  on  deck.  He  was 
hot,  but  he  felt  refreshed.  He  had  slept 


for  two  nights  in  a  row,  eight  hours  last 
night,  and  that  was  all  he  had  really 
needed  to  make  his  strength  return.  He 
looked  downriver  toward  the  bridge,  and 
when  he  saw  the  white  statue  of  Saint 
Therese,  he  knew  that  he  had  reached  his 
destination.  “You’ll  see  a  statue  on  the 
left  bank,  a  religious  thing.  The  man’s 
name  is  Leroux,  Tom  Leroux.”  That  was 
what  the  man  had  said  four  nights  ago, 
when  Silas  had  questioned  him  about  the 
next  breeder  on  the  river.  “Tom  Leroux.” 
Silas  kneeled  down  and,  reaching  his  arm 
over  the  rail,  dropped  his  hand  into  the 
river  and  splashed  a  handful  of  warm 
water  across  his  wrinkled  face.  He  closed 
his  eyes  for  a  moment  and  remained  on 
his  knees,  resting,  not  because  he  was 
tired,  but  because  he  was  old.  He  took 
a  deep  breath  and  glanced  uninterestedly 
at  the  surrounding  countryside  and  then 
went  back  inside  to  check  his  dogs. 

There  were  four  of  them,  sleeping  in 
their  pens,  their  eyes  shut  softly.  Bull 
Terriers,  stocky,  muscular  animals,  rip¬ 
pling  with  strength.  Their  dense,  glossy 
coats  were  limp  with  the  heat,  but  they 
were  comfortable.  Silas  went  over  to  the 
first  pen  and  stroked  the  dog  carefully. 

“Sleep  easy,  Queen,”  he  said.  “You’re 
it  again  tonight.” 

The  dog  raised  her  head,  looking  up  at 
him  from  deep,  black  eyes  that  shone  out 
in  contrast  to  her  snow-white  body.  Her 
short,  thin  tail  flopped  once  against  the 
floor  of  the  boat.  The  dog  in  the  next 
pen  awoke  and  walked  once  around  his 
stall.  Suddenly,  for  no  reason,  he  barked, 
a  sharp,  nervous  expression. 

“Quiet,”  Silas  hissed. 

The  dog  called  Queen  barked  a  muffled 
response. 

“Quiet,  Goddamn  it!”  Silas  said,  and  he 
kicked  a  naked  heel  heavily  into  the  side 
of  the  dog’s  head.  The  Queen  fell  back 
and,  after  making  a  round  of  the  pen, 
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curled  up  in  a  corner.  The  dogs  were  all 
awake  now,  and  beginning  to  pace  rest¬ 
lessly.  Silas  went  to  the  cooler  and 
brought  out  four  dishes  of  food  and  four 
Bass  that  he  had  caught  the  last  evening. 
The  dogs  ate  hurriedly  and  savagely,  and 
Silas  watched  them  with  a  mysterious 
satisfaction.  When  they  had  finished  and 
resumed  their  quiet  resting,  Silas  dressed. 
He  put  on  the  faded  blue  sport  jacket 
and  the  matching  corduroy  pants  that  he 
had  purchased  years  ago.  They  were  his 
best  clothes,  and  he  always  made  it  a 
point  to  wear  them  when  he  had  business 
to  conduct  on  Sunday  mornings.  He  took 
the  raft  that  he  kept  tied  to  the  stern  of 
the  boat  and  poled  his  way  into  the  shal¬ 
lows,  toward  the  village. 

He  pulled  the  raft  up  on  the  low  shore¬ 
line  and  walked  slowly  along  the  dirt  road 
that  ran  from  the  bridge  upstream  along 
the  river.  The  morning  seemed  shrouded 
with  a  hot,  death-like  silence.  Only  the 
occasional  sound  of  a  bird  singing  or  a 
Bass  popping  underneath  the  lily-pads 
broke  the  stillness  that  seemed  to  be 
devoid  of  human  life.  The  town  looked 
deserted,  but  as  Silas  neared  the  church 
he  could  hear  the  low  rumbling  of  the 
priest  finishing  his  sermon,  and  then  he 
saw  the  parking  lot  filled  with  cars  and 
trucks.  He  ambled  over  to  a  bench 
underneath  a  withered  elm  tree  and  sat 
down  to  wait.  “Was  it  Devil?  Was 
that  what  the  man  had  said?  Or  was  it 
Satan?  Something  like  that.  Not  that 
it  made  any  difference.  The  Queen  would 
take  good  care  of  everything.” 

It  was  not  long  before  the  church  let 
out,  and  the  people  poured  out  exultantly, 
glad  to  be  able  to  finally  breathe  air,  even 
if  it  was  still  the  same  stagnant  air.  Silas 
watched  them  come  out  through  the  nar¬ 
row  door  and  go  to  their  steaming  cars 
and  trucks.  He  was  confident  that  he 
would  be  able  to  spot  his  man  in  the 


crowd,  for  judgment  came  with  experi¬ 
ence.  But  he  had  no  opportunity  to  test 
his  judgment.  A  small  man,  fighting  to 
rid  himself  of  his  necktie,  came  over  to  the 
bench  and  addressed  Silas. 

“Say,  I  know  you  from  someplace,  don’t 
I?”  he  asked. 

“You  know  Tom  Leroux?” 

“What?  Tom  Leroux?  Why,  why 
yes,  of  course  I  know  Tom.  Say,  I’ll  bet 
you’re  his  old  Uncle  Billy  that.  .  .  .” 

“You  see  him  here?”  Silas  interrupted 
him. 

The  small  man  looked  around. 

“There  he  is,  there,”  he  said,  pointing 
to  a  man  standing  next  to  a  green  pickup 
truck,  talking  to  two  women. 

“Excuse  me,”  Silas  said.  He  pushed  his 
way  past  the  small  man,  who  stared  con¬ 
fusedly  after  him.  He  walked  slowly  up 
to  the  green  truck  and  stood  next  to  the 
man,  silent.  Only  when  the  man  finished 
talking  did  he  become  aware  of  Silas’ 
presence. 

“Can  I  help  you?”  he  asked. 

Silas  cleared  his  throat  and  scraped  his 
foot  through  the  dust.  “Are  you  Tom 
Leroux?”  he  asked. 

“That’s  the  name.” 

“Well,  uh  .  .  .  ,”  Silas  hesitated,  looking 
at  the  two  women.  “I’d  like  to  talk  to  you 
alone  for  a  few  minutes,  Mr.  Leroux.” 

“Can  it  wait?”  he  asked. 

“I’m  in  no  hurry.” 

“Well,  then,  why  don’t  you  come  around 
by  the  farm  later  tonight.  I’m  afraid  I’m 
going  to  be  busy  most  of  the  afternoon.” 

“I’m  in  more  of  a  hurry  than  that. 
This  will  only  take  a  minute.” 

“Well,  all  right.”  He  turned  to  one  of 
the  women,  who  was  eyeing  Silas  sus¬ 
piciously.  “Excuse  me  for  just  a  minute, 
dear,”  he  said.  They  walked  back  over 
beneath  the  elm  tree  and  sat  down  on  the 
bench. 

“Well?”  Leroux  asked. 
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“My  name’s  Silas  Martin.”  He  waited 
for  a  response,  for  the  recognition  that 
usually  accompanied  that  announcement. 

“And  you  seem  to  know  mine,  Mr. 
Martin.  Now  I  don’t  have  all  afternoon. 
What  can  I  do  for  you?” 

Silas  hesitated.  He  didn’t  normally 
have  to  proceed  any  further  or  offer  any 
explanations. 

“I  hear  you  raise  dogs,”  he  said  finally. 

“You  hear  right.  You  in  the  market?” 

“Fighting  dogs,”  Silas  said. 

Leroux  looked  at  him  queerly.  For 
some  reason  he  seemed  nervous.  “No,” 
he  said. 

Silas  paused  again,  staring  at  Leroux. 

“A  man  up  the  river,  a  man  they  call 
Frenchy  up  in  Iron  Ridge,  told  me  you 
might  be  interested  in  a  little  contest  for 
a  price.  You  ever  hear  of  the  River 
Queen?” 

Suddenly  the  nervousness  was  gone  and 
the  recognition  was  there. 

“Martin,  when  did  you  get  here?  How 
long  you  gonna  be  here?”  He  lowered 
his  voice  and  spoke  quickly  and  en¬ 
thusiastically. 

“Tonight,”  Silas  said. 

Tom  Leroux  paused,  thinking.  He 
glanced  over  at  his  wife  who  was  waiting 
for  him  by  the  truck. 

“All  right,”  he  said  finally.  “Tonight. 
What  time?” 

“Ten  o’clock.  My  boat’s  up  the  river 
about  a  half  mile.  I’ll  leave  it  out  in  the 
middle.  You  fix  all  the  details,  and  I’ll 
be  waiting  for  you.” 

“Yes,  okay.  How  many  you  want?” 

“As  many  as  you  can  get.  Spread  the 
word.” 

“What’s  the  deal?” 

“Three  to  one.  Winner-loser.” 

Tom  nodded. 

“The  law?”  Silas  asked. 

“No  problem.  We’ll  post  a  lookout  just 
in  case.” 


“You  have  a  judge  in  town?” 

“Yes,  the  small  fellow,  Ernie,  over 
there.”  He  pointed  out  the  man  who  had 
addressed  Silas  on  the  bench. 

“I  don’t  like  him.” 

“He’s  the  one  who  always  does  it. 
Nobody  else  will.” 

Silas  studied  him  for  a  moment. 

“All  right,”  he  said.  “Bring  a  scale. 
Forty-five  pounds,  three  either  way.” 

“Right,”  Tom  said.  “Good  enough.” 
He  stood  up  and  extended  his  hand  to 
cement  the  arrangements. 

“No  need  for  that,”  Silas  said.  He  got 
up  from  the  bench  and  slipped  quickly 
away  from  the  church.  He  walked  past 
the  statue  of  Saint  Therese  that  was  bak¬ 
ing  in  the  sun  and  down  to  the  riverbank 
and  up  the  river  to  the  spot  where  he  had 
left  his  raft.  Tom  waited  a  moment  and 
then  went  over  to  the  small  man,  who  had 
been  watching  them  from  a  distance, 
underneath  the  shade  of  the  church  can- 
°PY- 

“You  know  who  that  was,  Ernie?”  he 
asked. 

Ernie  shook  his  head  negatively. 

“Silas  Martin.” 

Ernie  thought  for  a  moment  and  then 
a  broad  smile  spread  across  his  face.  “I 
knew  that  guy  looked  familiar,”  he  said 
excitedly.  “Tom,  this  is  the  big  chance 
we’ve  been  waiting  for.  This  is  it  at  last, 
baby!  You’re  gonna  put  Devil  against 
him!” 

Tom  nodded. 

“Say,  is  he  gonna  fight  with  the 
Queen?” 

Tom  nodded  again,  smiling. 

“Oh,  baby,  we  finally  get  our  chance. 
Finally,  after  all  these  years  of  waiting 
and  wondering.  Say,  you  reckon  Devil 
can  beat  her?” 

“I  wouldn’t  fight  if  I  didn’t,”  he  said. 
He  paused.  “Look,  Ern,  I’ve  got  a  lot  of 
things  to  do  this  afternoon,  what  with  that 
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church  supper  and  my  kid’s  first  com¬ 
munion  this  morning.  Take  care  of 
everything  for  me,  will  you?” 

Ernie  smiled  again  and  grasped  Tom’s 
hand.  “You  bet,  Tom,”  he  said.  “You 
bet  I  will.” 

They  parted,  each  going  his  own  way 
through  the  hot,  dusty  parking  lot  in  front 
of  the  church,  and  while  Tom  went 
through  the  motions  of  acting  as  host  for 
the  communion  dinner,  Ernie  drove  from 
farm  to  farm,  spreading  the  news  that 
Silas  Martin  was  in  town.  He  was  met 
with  enthusiasm  at  every  stop,  for  ever 
since  they  had  been  children  the  towns¬ 
people  of  Santa  Theresa  and  the  other 
villages  like  it  all  over  the  state  had  heard 
the  legends  about  Silas  Martin,  the  drifter, 
the  mysterious,  ageless  man  with  the  boat, 
who  travelled  up  and  down  the  Saint 
Croix  River  and  up  all  the  tributary 
streams  and  sometimes  down  even  to  the 
Mississippi,  always  on  the  move,  arriving 
quickly  and  secretly,  never  in  one  place 
long  enough  for  the  law  to  catch  up  with 
him  and  the  famous  fighting  Bull  Terriers 
that  he  had  carefully  trained  in  the  deli¬ 
cate  art  of  murder.  For  years,  the  dog 
called  River  Queen  had  destroyed  dogs  of 
all  sizes  and  sexes  in  every  part  of  the 
state,  up  and  down  the  river.  And  be¬ 
fore  the  Queen,  Martin  had  had  another 
dog,  and  before  that  still  another,  as  far 
back  as  anyone  could  remember.  No  one 
in  Santa  Theresa  had  even  seen  Martin  or 
his  dogs,  but  they  knew  the  stories  and 
they  were  anxious  to  see  how  Tom  Le- 
roux’s  dog,  the  young  male  called  Devil, 
who  had  ripped  through  the  best  pit  dogs 
of  Milwaukee  like  a  devouring  flame, 
would  fare  against  the  legendary  River 
Queen.  The  hot  afternoon  passed  slowly 
for  the  farmers  of  Santa  Theresa. 

For  Silas,  the  afternoon  was  nothing 
more  than  the  repetition  of  a  seemingly 
timeless  routine.  After  arranging  the 


night’s  encounter,  he  returned  to  his  boat 
and  ate  his  lunch.  Then,  one  by  one,  he 
took  his  dogs  ashore  on  the  raft  and  exer¬ 
cised  them  in  the  fields  along  the  river. 
He  took  the  Queen  last,  for  she  always 
fought  best  when  she  ran  a  few  hours 
before  the  battle.  Like  Silas,  she  was 
accustomed  to  the  routine.  The  after¬ 
noon  passed  quickly.  Silas  went  back  to 
the  boat  and  dropped  the  anchor  in  the 
case  that  a  breeze  might  stir  with  the 
darkness.  Then  he  ate  supper  and  went 
to  sleep  for  a  few  hours  before  the  en¬ 
gagement. 

The  evening  descended  hot  and  silent 
over  the  panting  river,  bringing  little  re¬ 
lief  from  the  tortuous  heat  of  the  day. 
Silas  Martin’s  houseboat  swayed  softly  at 
anchor  a  hundred  yards  offshore  from  the 
launching  platform  on  the  pond  road. 
The  stars  began  to  appear  in  the  velvet 
sky  and  the  moonlight  twinkled  faintly  on 
the  wilted  trees  that  bent  near  to  the 
river,  whispering  pleadingly  for  moisture, 
anticipating  another  calm  evening.  Yel¬ 
low  light  from  the  houseboat  shone  in  all 
directions  on  the  water,  stretching  along 
the  still  surface  toward  the  bank  and 
downriver  toward  the  bridge,  where  it 
blended  with  the  white  light  from  the 
moon  and  the  reflection  from  the  spot¬ 
light  that  silhouetted  Saint  Therese  against 
the  night. 

In  the  midst  of  the  silence,  Tom  Le- 
roux’s  green,  panelled  pickup  rumbled 
along  the  pond  road.  From  the  window 
of  his  boat,  Silas  could  see  the  headlights 
rocking  up  and  down  on  the  dark  trees 
as  the  truck  bounced  along  the  bumpy, 
dusty  road.  Through  the  thickness  of  the 
heat,  he  could  hear  the  muffled  barking  of 
Tom’s  dog.  Without  taking  his  eyes  from 
the  lights,  he  reached  down  and  grasped 
the  strong,  sleek  neck  of  his  own  dog,  who 
was  beginning  to  paw  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  impatiently. 
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“Easy,  Queen,”  he  said.  “Easy,  girl. 
It  won’t  be  long  now.” 

Silas  watched  the  green  truck.  It  jolted 
to  a  stop  by  the  launching  area  and  Tom 
got  out  and  opened  one  of  the  side  panels. 
Across  the  water,  Silas  heard  the  jingling 
of  the  chain  and  the  rusty  slap  of  metal 
as  the  panel  slammed  shut.  Tom  and  the 
dog  stumbled  down  the  dirt  hill  toward 
the  water  and  climbed  into  one  of  the 
rowboats.  The  oars  began  to  creak  and 
splash  rhythmically  in  the  water  as  they 
came  ahead  to  the  houseboat.  Silas  went 
out  on  the  deck  and  directed  a  strong 
flashlight  at  the  rowboat.  The  rhythm  of 
the  oars  was  interrupted  momentarily  and 
the  dog  growled.  Silas  waited,  keeping 
the  light  fixed  on  the  approaching  boat. 

“You’re  early,”  he  said. 

Tom  said  nothing  until  he  was  only 
about  ten  yards  from  where  Silas  was 
standing. 

“Am  I?”  he  finally  asked.  “What  time 
is  it?” 

“It’s  only  twenty  till.  I  told  you  ten 
o’clock.”  He  waited  for  an  answer. 
There  was  none.  “Tie  your  boat  next  to 
the  raft  on  the  stern  and  take  your  dog 
below.  I’ve  got  the  Queen  up  here.” 

The  rowboat  disappeared  around  the 
side  and  Silas  heard  the  grinding  of  wood 
on  wood  and  the  soft,  hollow  clunk  as 
Tom  fastened  the  boat  to  the  stern  and 
climbed  out.  Silas  switched  off  the  flash¬ 
light  and  went  inside,  sitting  down  on  the 
edge  of  the  pit.  Tom  came  up  from 
below. 

“Howdy,”  he  said  in  a  voice  that 
quavered  slightly.  He  sat  down  opposite 
Silas,  who  acknowledged  him  with  a  nod 
of  the  head. 

Tom  took  a  cigarette  out  of  his  shirt 
pocket  and  lit  it,  offering  one  to  Silas. 
Silas  lowered  his  eyes  in  rejection  of  the 
offer. 


“God,  it’s  hot,”  Tom  said,  wiping  his 
hand  across  his  forehead. 

Silas  looked  at  him.  “What  you  call 
your  dog?”  he  asked. 

“Devil.” 

“You  have  the  scale?” 

“I  left  it  down  below — with  the  dog.” 

“You  want  to  weigh  them  now?” 

Tom  smiled  nervously.  “We  best  wait 
until  everybody  who’s  cornin’  gets  here. 
Should  be  a  big  crowd  tonight.”  He  took 
a  long  drag  on  his  cigarette  and  stared  at 
the  floor  of  the  boat. 

“You  got  any  ideas  about  the  next  place 
I  might  find  some  action  down  the  river?” 
Silas  asked. 

Tom  thought.  “I  really  couldn’t  say,” 
he  said  amiably.  “I  usually  have  to  go 
into  Milwaukee.  It’s  a.  .  .  .”  He  saw  that 
Silas  had  turned  his  head  away  and  was 
no  longer  listening  to  him,  and  he  stopped 
talking. 

After  a  long,  forced  silence,  they  heard 
another  boat  approaching  in  the  night  and 
the  voices  of  men  raised  in  talk  and  laugh¬ 
ter.  Silas  motioned  with  his  head  toward 
the  window  and  Tom  got  up  and  looked 
out. 

“It’s  Ernie  and  some  of  the  boys,”  he 
said.  “About  six  of  them.” 

“There’ll  be  more,”  Silas  said.  “They 
always  come  out  to  see  the  Queen.” 

And  there  were  more.  Four  boatloads 
more.  They  came  singly  and  silently,  but 
by  five  minutes  to  ten,  there  were  more 
than  thirty  men  cramped  inside  the  house¬ 
boat.  The  strained  atmosphere  of  fifteen 
minutes  before  was  broken  by  the  gaiety 
of  the  newcomers.  All  the  inside  lights 
were  turned  on  brightly,  and  the  dark 
stillness  of  the  night  was  transformed  into 
a  burning  arena  of  yellow  light  and 
smoke.  The  small  houseboat  was  filled 
to  capacity  with  the  townsmen  who  had 
freely  and  without  regret  given  up  five 
dollars  apiece  for  the  privilege  of  observ- 
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ing  whether  or  not  the  female  Bull  Terrier 
was  more  deadly  than  the  male. 

Silas’  houseboat  was  custom-made  for 
such  a  battle.  The  inside,  when  cleared 
for  action,  consisted  of  a  hollow  pit  fifteen 
feet  square,  lowered  two  feet  from  the 
floor  of  the  boat.  Around  the  pit  was  a 
wide,  flat  shelf  where  the  spectators  could 
crowd  to  watch.  The  floor  of  the  pit  was 
covered  with  the  red  stains  of  many  a 
dog’s  last  blood.  Two  kerosene  lamps, 
blazing  from  the  ceiling  where  they  were 
hung  well  out  of  reach  of  waving  arms, 
added  to  the  odor  of  sweat  and  the  close¬ 
ness  of  the  ubiquitous  heat. 

When  Silas  and  Tom  had  collected  all 
the  money,  they  drew  the  window  cur¬ 
tains  and  sent  a  lookout  up  onto  the  deck. 
Tom  went  below  to  the  cabin  and  re¬ 
turned  with  the  scale  and  his  dog.  The 
weighing  was  held  at  separate  ends  of  the 
boat,  one  dog  at  a  time.  When  it  was 
finished,  Silas  crouched  next  to  the  Queen 
and  whispered  to  her  softly.  All  around 
him  the  men  crowded,  eager  to  get  a  close 
look  at  the  legendary  man  and  his  famous 
dog.  Suppressed  voices  surrounded  him. 

“Twenty-five  on  the  Queen.” 

“You’re  on,  Buddy.” 

“A  hundred  more  you’ve  made  a  bad 
bet.” 

“Nope,  I  got  enough.” 

“I’ll  bet  fifty  that  the  dog  stops  her  in 
thirty  minutes.” 

“I’ve  got  that,  Pal.  This  guy  can  hold 
it.” 

Ernie,  the  small  referee  and  judge, 
stopped  the  clamor  as  he  pushed  through 
the  mass  of  sweating  bodies  to  the  center 
of  the  pit. 

“Back,  boys!  Everybody  please  get 
back!  Say,  hold  it,  men,  hold  it!”  He 
paused,  waiting  for  silence,  and  then  he 
spoke  loudly  and  formally.  “A  match 
between  Silas  Martin’s  River  Queen,  a 
drifter,  and  Tom  Leroux’s  Devil  of  Santa 


Theresa,  at  forty-five  pounds,  give  or  take 
three  pounds.  The  dog  gives  her  two  and 
a  quarter  pounds.  Back  men,  back  from 
the  pit!”  He  paused.  “Ready,  River 
Queen  ?  ” 

Silas  stroked  the  dog’s  back  gently  as 
he  nodded  his  head. 

“Ready,  Devil?” 

Tom  nodded. 

“Let  ’em  go!” 

For  a  bristling  instant,  Devil  and  River 
Queen  faced  each  other  in  the  blood¬ 
stained  arena.  Devil  raised  his  upper  lip 
above  his  teeth  and  snarled,  low  and 
viciously.  He  tensed  his  muscles  and 
shifted  his  weight  to  his  haunches,  growl¬ 
ing  waiting.  The  Queen’s  eyes  were  alive 
with  fire.  She  bared  her  teeth  and  her 
head  inched  forward,  so  slowly  that  the 
movement  was  almost  imperceptible.  For 
an  instant,  all  movement  was  arrested. 
Then,  in  a  sudden  wild  flurry,  all  the 
Queen’s  strength  converged  in  her  hind¬ 
quarters,  her  legs  shot  out  in  all  directions, 
and  she  hurtled  forward  into  the  Devil. 
The  dogs’  bodies  clashed  together  solidly, 
in  an  outburst  of  savage  growls.  The 
smaller  male  hit  the  floor  hard  and  slid 
across  the  pit  on  his  back  and  Queen  was 
on  top  of  him,  her  white  teeth  stretching 
for  the  fatal  hold  on  his  neck.  Devil 
scrambled  frantically  to  get  to  his  feet. 
He  snapped  wildly  at  the  strong  body  that 
pressed  him  into  the  floor.  Suddenly  he 
rolled  away  toward  the  center  of  the  pit. 
The  Queen  lost  her  balance  momen¬ 
tarily,  and  Devil  was  free.  He  sprung  at 
the  Queen  and  barely  missed  the  neck  of 
the  unsteady  bitch.  Before  Queen  could 
regain  her  position,  Devil  lunged  again 
and  this  time  the  jagged  teeth  found  their 
mark.  Queen  screamed  violently  and  fell 
on  her  side  as  Devil’s  teeth  sank  into  the 
back  of  her  neck.  Blood  spurted  onto  the 
bottom  of  the  boat. 

Silas  kneeled  on  the  side  of  the  pit, 
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murmuring  encouragement  to  his  dog, 
who  was  struggling  valiantly  to  break  the 
hold  on  her  neck.  Devil  held  on,  working 
his  teeth  deeper  and  deeper,  trying  to  get 
around  to  the  front  of  Queen’s  throat. 
Queen  pressed  her  head  down  hard  against 
her  throat  and  her  teeth  slashed  rapidly  out 
on  the  side  at  Devil’s  ear.  The  Devil  kept 
his  grip,  despite  the  mangled  ear,  and  the 
Queen  continued  to  strain  against  him. 
Her  strength  finally  prevailed.  With  a 
growl  and  an  all-out  effort,  she  twisted  her 
strong  body  against  Devil’s  jaws  and  her 
teeth  ripped  wildly  into  Devil’s  forelegs. 
The  Devil  jumped  back,  surprised.  Blood 
dripped  from  his  teeth  and  oozed  from  his 
injured  paws  onto  the  floor  of  the  pit. 
His  mutilated  ear  hung  uselessly  from  the 
side  of  his  head.  Queen  panted.  She  was 
breathing  hard  and  her  white  fur  was 
matted  and  stained.  She  stretched  her 
neck.  Once  again,  the  gladiators  faced 
each  other  on  even  ground.  Silas  slapped 
the  wood  with  his  open  palm. 

“Good  dog!”  he  shouted. 

The  battle  wore  on  amidst  sweat  and 
shouting.  The  odds  changed  back  and 
forth  frequently  as  the  dogs  exchanged  ad¬ 
vantages.  Once  the  lookout  returned  from 
the  deck  and  reported  another  boat  coming 
down  the  river  fast,  but  after  a  second 
check  the  incident  was  forgotten.  The  dogs 
were  no  longer  sparring  off  at  each  other, 
but  were  locked  together  in  a  deadly  strug¬ 
gle,  rolling  and  sliding  across  the  floor  of 
the  pit,  that  was  slippery  with  a  coating  of 
fresh  blood  and  chewed  fur.  Several  times 
it  looked  as  if  Devil  had  grabbed  a  fatal 
hold,  but  each  time  the  Queen  broke  free. 
But  the  bitch  was  tiring  fast  and  bleeding 
badly. 

“It  was  eleven:  twenty  when  the  referee 
crossed  the  pit  to  where  Silas  was  crouch¬ 
ing,  white-lipped  and  silent.  It  had  been 
over  ten  minutes  since  he  had  ceased  to 


whisper,  as  though  in  prayer,  “Come  on, 
you  Queen,  come  on.” 

“She’s  through,”  Ernie  said.  “You 
want  to  save  her?” 

Silas  clenched  and  unclenched  his  hands 
and  gave  a  last  despairing  look  at  the 
feeble  efforts  of  the  exhausted  River  Queen 
to  free  herself  from  the  abiding,  brindle 
jaws  that  held  her  and  shook  the  life¬ 
blood  from  her  veins.  He  rose  suddenly 
to  his  full  height  and  flung  up  his  hand  at 
Tom  Leroux. 

“Break  his  hold,”  he  said  hoarsely. 
“Break  his  hold.  We  quit.” 

It  was  over  then.  Tom  took  his  dog 
and  his  scale  and  his  money  and  left  the 
houseboat,  quickly  and  triumphantly. 
The  spectators  paid  each  other,  expressed 
their  satisfaction  with  the  exhibition,  and, 
swarming  around  Tom  with  congratula¬ 
tions,  also  left  quickly.  Ten  minutes 
later,  Silas  was  alone  on  his  boat  with  his 
dogs,  examining  the  wounded  River 
Queen  in  the  pained,  hot  silence  of  mid¬ 
night  on  the  river. 

That  night  the  River  Queen  fought  an¬ 
other  battle — a  battle  with  death.  Silas 
stayed  with  her  all  night,  tending  her  with 
the  experience  that  fifty  years  of  raising 
and  living  with  fighting  dogs  had  given 
him.  It  was  a  grave  battle,  waged  with 
the  quiet  and  grim  warfare  of  the  fighting 
Bull  Terrier,  which  goes,  barring  inter¬ 
ference,  to  the  finish.  And  as  dawn  broke 
over  the  distant  hills  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  river,  the  River  Queen  came  out  a 
two-time  loser.  Silas  tied  a  concrete 
weight  to  her  hind  legs  and  threw  her  in 
the  water. 

With  the  first  rays  of  daylight,  a  breeze 
blew  up  from  the  north,  and  the  pressing 
heat  began  to  fade  away  behind  fluffy 
clouds  that  drifted  from  out  of  nowhere 
over  the  river.  Silas  thought  for  a  few 
moments,  deciding  where  his  next  stop 
on  the  river  would  be,  and  then  he  pulled 
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up  the  anchor  and  the  houseboat  began  to 
drift  south  with  the  slow  current  in  the 
main  channel.  Silas  watched  the  little 
village  of  Santa  Theresa  float  past,  and  as 
he  saw  the  statue  of  its  patron  saint,  he 
knew  that  he  too  had  fought  a  battle  that 
night  and  lost.  But  he  could  not  say  who 
or  what  his  opponent  had  been,  and  if  he 
felt  a  wound  it  was  only  the  awareness  of 
a  dull  emptiness  inside  of  him,  as  if  for 
the  first  time  he  had  the  realization  that 
something  had  always  been  missing;  it 
was  not  the  sharp  pain  of  a  sudden  loss, 
but  only  the  hollowness  of  something  he 
had  never  found.  He  was  tired,  for  he 
had  been  awake  all  night,  and  with  a  last 
meaningless  glance  at  the  silent  white 
statue,  he  cleaned  the  inside  of  the  boat 
and  fell  quickly  to  sleep,  richer  by  thirty- 


eight  dollars  and,  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  one  less  mouth  to  feed — at  peace  in 
the  impassive  hands  of  the  drifting  river. 

****** 

From  Santa  Theresa,  the  Saint  Croix 
River  flows  quickly,  broken  by  rapids  and 
marked  by  treacherous  shallows  and  beds 
of  quicksand.  There  are  few  villages  on 
this  stretch  of  water  between  Santa  The¬ 
resa  and  the  Mississippi — few  villages  and 
only  an  occasional  bridge  where  the  Wis¬ 
consin  highways  deem  it  necessary  to  cross 
the  river.  It  is  only  a  short  way  to  the 
end,  where  the  Mississippi,  broad  and 
stately,  engulfs  the  little  river  in  its  rolling 
stream,  and  together  they  flow  south,  away 
from  the  grasslands  and  the  cattle. 


Red  Clay  Reader.  Ed.  Charleen  Whis- 
nant.  93  pp.  Charlotte,  N.C.:  Heritage 
Printers,  Inc.  $3.00. 

The  Red  Clay  Reader  is  a  new  publi¬ 
cation  from  Charlotte,  North  Carolina, 
containing  contemporary  writing,  graphic 
art,  and  photography.  A  certain  regional 
spirit  is  behind  the  publication,  as  Char¬ 
leen  Whisnant  explains  in  a  preface  to 
this  first  edition: 

In  the  South  today,  every  day  is 
vivid  with  opportunities  to  take  up 


the  responsibility  of  brotherhood,  and 
the  daily  decisions  have  dramatic 
moral  implications.  .  .  .  There  are 
many  challenges  and  not  the  least  of 
them  is  to  keep  the  changing  South 
from  becoming  another  North.  This 
hope  is  seldom  spoken  but  the  anx¬ 
iety  is  evident.  We  cherish  our 
regional  qualities,  especially  the 
warmth  which  has  caused  many  a 
stranger  to  complain  of  our  snooping. 
Down  here  we  call  it  concern  and  it 
is  this  trait  that  we  trust  to  bring 
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brotherhood  rather  than  tolerance  out 
of  our  racial  strife.  We  made  the 
Red  Clay  Reader  because  we  wanted 
to  show  and  tell  how  we  feel  and  to 
proclaim  our  progress. 

More  noteworthy  than  the  Reader  s 
Southernness,  however,  is  its  variety. 

Playwright  Jim  Lineberger  and  director 
Ed  Loessin  talk  about  “The  Jig  Is  Up,” 
a  prose  “happening”  by  Lawrence  Ferlin¬ 
ghetti  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  improvisa¬ 
tion  on  the  stage: 

Literature  is  beginning  to  recognize 
ambiguity  as  a  principle  and  a  moti¬ 
vating  force.  ...  We  can  no  longer 
speak  of  “play,”  but  of  “event”  or 
“happening.”  .  .  .  The  audience  is 
fast  losing  its  control  over  the  theater 
and  the  stage  is  once  more  becoming 
a  place  where  the  artist  holds  all  the 
str'  -  .  .  the  audience  wi'1  have  he- 
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forged— how?”  In  Morning  Places  a  man, 
fitfully  sleeping,  dreams  of  his  wife’s  at¬ 
tempt  at  suicide.  He  sees  her  rise  from 
their  bed  and  slice  her  arm.  He  cannot 
save  her,  and  he  watches  her  turn  into 
an  avenging  angel  who  forces  him  to  cry 
“pardon”  which  is  both  his  “plea  and 
gift.”  She  turns  into  her  former  self, 
a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  but  she 
still  holds  out  her  bleeding  arm.  He  calls 
“pardon”  again  aloud  and  lies  awake 
from  his  dream.  His  wife  is  awakened 
by  his  last  cry  and  asks  what  he  said.  He 
does  not  answer,  and  she  falls  asleep  again, 
resting  her  scarred  arm  on  his  chest. 

The  Dead  Mule  by  Doris  Betts,  al¬ 
though  very  skillfully  written,  does  little 
more  than  carry  on  the  beloved  tradition 
of  The  Decadent  South.  Buzzer,  the 
bootlegger,  tries  again  to  outwit  the 
sheriff  and  his  deputy.  This  time  he  has 
ingeniously  hidden  his  booze  in  the  carcass 
of  his  dead  mule  and  has  buried  it  all  in 
the  yard.  The  sheriff  finds  it  anyhow, 
and  Buzzer,  the  sheriff,  the  deputy,  and 
the  liquor  all  ride  away  in  the  sheriff’s 
car,  leaving  Rita  Faye,  Buzzer’s  wife, 
with  the  rotting,  dug-up  mule.  Buzzer 
thoughtfully  tells  her  where  they  left  the 
shovel;  Rita  Faye  throws  a  rock  at  the 
departing  Buzzer,  and  misses. 

Leon  Rooke’s  story  “The  Alamo  Plaza” 
is  beat  for  beatific.  The  characters  talk 
San  Francisco  tough,  share  purification 
rites  and  love,  and  suffer  at  the  hands  of  a 
P.S.  (paranoid-schizophrenic)  who  comes 
around  to  “cut  the  heart  out  of  love.” 

The  poetry  also  exhibits  great  variety 
in  type  and  tone.  Amon  Liner’s  “Cross¬ 
poem”  is  “a  new  form  of  poem  writing 
derived  from  crossword  puzzle  tech¬ 
nique.”  The  magazine  contains  poems 
by  Leroi  Jones  and  Stanley  Kunitz,  Sam 
Ragan  and  Robert  Watson.  Heather  Ross 
Miller’s  symbolic  fantasy  “The  Marsh 
King’s  Daughter”  will  be  especially  in- 
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teresting  to  those  who  read  her  novel  The 
Edge  of  the  Woods.  Jim  Applewhite 
“would  like  to  adapt  the  Wordsworthian 
landscape  poem  to  the  twentieth  century 
and  the  southern  countryside.”  In  “He 
Stood  Under  Heaven,”  the  life  of  a  man 
who  owns  an  Esso  station  in  the  country 
is  given  all  its  dimensions:  “He  stood 
erect  under  heaven  over  level  fields,/  The 
disc  of  seasons  wheeling  about  him.” 

Fred  Chappell’s  story  “Band  of  Broth¬ 
ers”  seems  to  be  a  similar  attempt  to  give 
the  life  of  a  boy  in  high  school  all  its 
dimensions  within  a  piece  of  fiction.  Al¬ 
though  the  passages  dealing  with  external 
reality  seem  to  drag,  the  boy’s  own  mind- 
life  is  vivid  and  exciting,  and  the  two 
realities  finally  come  together  in  a  beauti¬ 
ful  use  of  the  Dedalus-Icarus  myth.  Chap¬ 
pell  sees  all  the  boys  in  the  band  of 
brothers  as  “displaced  splinters  of  a  single 
psyche.” 

The  Red  Clay  Reader  is  unusually  fine 
reading,  well  worth  its  price. 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 
Duke  University  Press — 1964 

Saint-Beuve  to  Baudelaire  by  Norman  H. 
Barlow,  226  pp.  A  critical  study  of 
selected  poems. 

Anglo-Saxon  Riddles  of  the  Exeter  Boo\, 
trans.  by  Pauli  F.  Baum,  63  pp.  Trans¬ 
lation  and  discussion  of  the  riddles 
found  in  the  nth  century  miscellany  of 
English  verse,  the  Exeter  Book. 

Comedy  in  Action  by  Elmer  M.  Blistein, 
146  pp.  A  discussion  of  stage  and 
screen  comedy  including  such  well 
known  masters  as  Shakespeare,  Mae 
West  and  Hyman  Kaplan. 

Trinity  and  Du\e  1892-1924  by  Earl  W. 
Porter,  274  pp.  A  well  written  history 
of  Trinity  College  and  Duke  University 


in  close  accord  with  documentary 
sources. 

William  Shakespeare/  The  Most  Excellent 
and  Lamentable  T ragedie  of  Romeo  and 
fuliet/  A  Critical  Edition  by  George 
Walton  Williams,  170  pp.  A  presenta¬ 
tion  of  Romeo  and  fuliet  in  original 
form  and  spelling  with  precise  and 
thorough  textual  notes. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press 

Swifter  T han  Reason  by  Douglas  Day,  228 
pp.  A  comprehensive  study  of  the 
poetry  and  criticism  of  Robert  Graves. 

A  Time  of  Bees  by  Mona  Van  Duyn,  57 
pp.  A  collection  of  25  of  Miss  Van 

Duyn’s  recent  poems. 
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###### 

George  Garrett,  writer-in-residence  at  Princeton  University  has  published  two  novels, 
The  Finished  Man,  and  Which  Ones  Are  the  Enemy?;  several  volumes  of  poetry, 
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of  the  Sea. 
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Franks  Goldstein 


The  Birthday  Present 


It  was  very  warm  for  November  as 
they  left  the  theater  and  started  walking 
up  Howard  Street.  The  play  had  been 
only  fair,  but  he  knew  that  his  sister  had 
enjoyed  it. 

She  is  becoming  quite  pretty  he  thought. 
She  has  filled  out  well.  A  jew  more 
pounds  in  the  right  places  and  my  sister 
will  be  a  very  pretty  girl. 

They  walked  side  by  side,  not  holding 
hands  but  striding  together  so  closely  that 
they  frequently  bumped  one  another. 

“Let’s  walk  for  a  while,”  she  said. 
“I  don’t  want  to  go  home  yet.” 

“All  right,  we’ll  walk.” 

They  walked  slowly  down  Gay  Street 
looking  into  the  department  store  win¬ 
dows  at  the  mannequins  and  the  signs 
that  told  them  how  many  shopping  days 
were  left  before  Christmas.  She  has  not 
told  me  whether  or  not  she  enjoyed  the 
play  he  thought.  7  \now  that  she  lifted 
it  because  she  laughed  all  the  way  through, 
but  she  has  not  told  me.  He  was  tired 
and  did  not  actually  want  to  keep  walk¬ 
ing,  but  he  felt  that  since  he  had  decided 
to  take  his  sister  out  on  the  town  for  her 
birthday  he  may  as  well  do  it  right  and 
let  her  have  her  own  way.  That  is  the 
trouble  he  thought.  7  have  constantly  let 
her  have  her  way  since  Papa  died  and 
that  is  why  she  is  such  a  spoiled  child 
now.  She  is  old  enough,  more  than  old 


enough,  and  pretty  enough  to  go  out 
with  boys  every  weekend.  But  she  is  too 
spoiled,  too  domineering.  It  is  my  fault 
as  well  as  Momma’s  because  she  has 
looked  to  me  for  guidance  and  I  have 
always  let  her  have  her  own  way. 

“Richard,”  she  said.  “I’m  so  glad  that 
I’m  seventeen.” 

“Why?” 

“Because  now  I’m  only  one  year  away 
from  being  eighteen.” 

“Oh,”  he  said. 

He  had  never  understood  his  sister’s 
reasoning  processes  but  had  been  exposed 
to  them  too  many  times  to  become  an¬ 
noyed  any  more.  She  is  not  very  bright 
he  thought  and  never  has  been.  She  has 
plenty  of  common  sense  and  fnows  what’s 
going  on  in  the  world.  But  1  don’t 
thin\  she  has  a  very  high  l.Q.  She  has 
never  gotten  good  grades  in  school  but 
she  has  never  tried  very  hard.  She  is  one 
of  those  who  believe  that  it  is  smart  for  a 
girl  to  be  stupid  and  in  that  sense  she 
has  been  plenty  smart. 

“Richard,”  she  said. 

“Yes.” 

“I  want  to  ask  you  about  something  in 
the  play.  Do  you  remember  when  the 
mother  told  her  daughter  that  she  could 
not  marry  the  sea  captain  because  the 
sea  captain  .  .  .” 

He  remembered  the  incident  and  knew 
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that  his  sister  was  going  to  ask  him  why 
the  girl’s  mother  should  be  upset  about 
her  nineteen  year-old  daughter’s  marry¬ 
ing  a  sea  captain  thirty  years  older.  His 
sister  w^as  like  that.  He  knew  that  his 
sister  knew  that  the  whole  thing  was 
ridiculous,  but  he  did  not  know  why 
she  asked  him. 

“Why  do  you  ask  me  a  stupid  question 
like  that  anyhow?  Obviously  the  man  is 
too  old  for  the  girl.  The  marriage  would 

be  absurd  and  could  not  possibly  work 

.  >> 

out. 

“I  don’t  see  why  it  would  be  absurd,” 
she  said. 

“You  do  see,”  he  said.  “But  you  enjoy 
being  difficult.  Don’t  trip  over  the  curb.” 

They  turned  down  Lexington  Street 
now  with  Susan  leading  the  way  by  walk¬ 
ing  a  few  paces  ahead  of  him,  not  talking 
because  he  had  answered  her  rudely,  and 
he  thinking  how  she  always  asked  stupid 
questions  and  wondering  whether  or  not 
he  really  loved  his  sister  or  even  liked 
her,  deciding  that  maybe  it  was  just  a 
fraternal  obligation  that  he  felt  toward 
her  because  they  actually  had  little  or 
lothing  in  common.  But  he  remembered 
tow  he  had  stood  up  for  her  and  protected 
ner  that  afternoon  five  or  six  years  ago 
luring  the  summer  when  Carol  Jonson 
:ame  running  up  the  porch  stairs  and 
ranging  on  the  screen  door  yelling, 
‘Richard,  Richard,  come  quick.  Barry 
Barnes  is  beating  up  your  sister”;  and 
le  came  quick  and  saw  Barry  Barnes  sit¬ 
ing  on  his  sister  with  her  dress  pulled 
ligh  above  her  knees  and  blood  running 
rom  her  nose  and  Barry  Barnes  grin- 
ling  and  laughing  and  telling  her  that 
f  she  ever  called  him  a  liar  and  a  thief 
gain  he  wouldn’t  let  her  off  so  easy  next 
ime.  And  Richard  had  come  up  to  Barry 
fames  and  pulled  him  off  Susan  and 
iarry  became  frightened  and  started  ex- 
faining,  but  Richard  was  not  to  be 


appeased.  He  punched  Barry  Barnes 
hard  in  the  stomach  and  kicked  him  as 
he  fell;  when  he  saw  that  Barry  Barnes 
was  not  bleeding,  but  that  his  sister  was, 
he  jumped  on  Barry  and  punched  him 
two  or  three  times  in  the  nose  until  the 
blood  came  trickling  and  then  pouring 
forth.  Then  he  jumped  up,  sickened  by 
the  blood,  and  pulled  his  sister,  who  was 
not  crying,  into  the  house. 

But  that  was  the  only  time  he  had 
ever  stood  up  for  her  and  he  wondered 
now  why  he  did  it  then,  deciding  that 
it  must  have  seemed  like  a  personal  af¬ 
front  to  himself,  and  that  was  why  he 
had  beat  up  Barry  Barnes,  whom  he  had 
never  liked  anyway.  Every  other  time 
he  had  let  her  fight  her  own  battles;  and 
plenty  of  times  those  battles  were  with 
himself,  and  he  knew  that  she  had 
learned  how  to  take  care  of  herself.  No 
one  else  besides  Barry  Barnes  was  even 
big  enough  to  beat  her  up  and  Barry  was 
to  smart  to  ever  try  it  again. 

“How  did  you  like  the  play?”  he  asked 
her. 

“Oh,  it  was  good.  I  certainly  have 
had  a  good  time  this  evening,  Richard,” 
she  said.  “Dinner  was  wonderful  and 
the  play  was  great  and  I  certainly  want 
to  thank  you  for  it  all.” 

“You’re  welcome,”  he  said  and  he 
thought  of  how  his  sister  did  not  kiss 
him  to  say  thank  you — how  she  never 
kissed  him  at  all  any  more.  When  he  had 
been  in  college  and  had  come  home  for 
vacations  she  would  kiss  him  on  the 
cheek,  but  never  on  the  mouth. 

“I  think,”  he  said,  “that  we  had  better 
start  walking  back  toward  the  car.  It’s 
about  five  blocks  back.” 

They  turned  around  and  headed  back 
towards  where  they  had  come.  Richard 
tried  to  think  of  the  last  time  he  and 
Susan  had  spent  an  evening  out  together 
alone.  He  could  not  do  it  and  concluded 
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that  this  must  be  the  first  time.  Perhaps 
he  thought  perhaps  the  fighting  is  all 
over  between  us.  Perhaps  this  night  will 
mar\  the  end  of  that.  But  he  kept  think¬ 
ing  that  probably  this  was  not  true. 
Probably  the  fighting  would  continue  be¬ 
cause  his  sister  was  so  damn  insecure 
and  kept  provoking  him  and  finally  mak¬ 
ing  him  angry  and  forcing  him  to  act  in 
a  way  that  no  twenty-two  year-old  man 
should  act.  He  remembered  how  only 
two  nights  ago  he  was  lying  on  Momma’s 
bed  watching  television,  resting  before 
tackling  the  law  books  again,  while  Mom¬ 
ma  was  downstairs  in  the  kitchen,  and 
Susan  sat  down  on  the  bed  and  told  him 
to  move  over  and  he  moved  over;  and 
she  lay  down  next  to  him  and  started 
tickling  him  in  the  ribs  and  pulled  the 
pillow  out  from  behind  his  head.  And 
he  laughed  and  then  began  tearing  at 
the  pillow  with  her  and  she  jumped  on 
him  and  started  tickling  him  again  and 
then  he  pushed  her  away,  putting  the 
pillow  back  behind  his  head.  Then  she 
bumped  him  hard  with  her  rear  end, 
trying  to  make  him  fall  off  the  bed. 
Only  he  was  stronger  than  she  and  he 
pushed  her  off  the  bed;  and  she  fell  and 
scraped  her  leg  and  started  to  cry  and 
scream,  “Momma,  momma,  he  pushed 
me  off  the  bed.”  And  Momma  came  run¬ 
ning  into  the  room  and  said,  “Richard, 
at  your  age,”  and  he  had  said,  “Oh,  for 
Christ’s  sake,”  and  left  the  bedroom  to 
study  law. 

It  was  getting  chilly  on  the  street  and 
Richard  buttoned  up  his  coat  all  the  way 
and  advised  his  sister  to  do  the  same. 
But  she  left  hers  open  and  kept  walking, 
looking  into  the  department  store  win¬ 
dows,  curious  like  a  seven  year-old  in¬ 
stead  of  a  seventeen  year-old.  When  they 
reached  Howard  Street  he  touched  her 
shoulder  and  pointed  to  a  small  side 
street  where  he  had  parked  the  car  many 


hours  before.  Still  he  did  not  take  hei 
hand  because  he  had  never  taken  hei 
hand  and  did  not  feel  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  now.  They  walked  toward  the  side 
street  and  crossed  an  alley  where  twe 
dogs  were  chasing  a  cat  and  then  the) 
crossed  another  alley,  with  Richard  not 
thinking  about  anything,  only  walking 
towards  the  car,  when  his  sister  said. 
“Look  Richard,”  and  Richard  looked  and 
saw  a  man  urinating  in  the  alley.  He 
took  his  sister’s  hand  and  dragged  her 
away;  but  she  did  not  want  to  be  dragged 
because  she  had  never  seen  that  before 
and  probably  could  not  believe  that  she 
had  seen  it. 

He  pulled  her  towards  him  and  started 
to  say  “What  the  hell’s  the  matter  with 
you  looking  at  that  man?”  but  he  did 
not  say  it  because  before  he  could  get 
it  from  his  mind  to  his  mouth  he  heard 
a  voice  call  to  him  “Hey,  hold  up  there.” 
He  knew  it  was  the  man  from  the  alley 
and  he  thought  that  if  he  were  alone  he 
might  run,  but  since  Susan  was  with  him 
he  had  better  put  up  a  front  and  act 
bravely  and  tell  the  man  to  drop  dead 
or  at  least  see  what  he  wanted  and  then 
tell  him  to  beat  it  or  kiss  off  Mack  as 
he  had  seen  Paul  Newman  do  in  a  movie, 
So  he  stopped  walking  and  his  sister  said 
“Stop  pulling  me”  and  they  both  turned 
and  saw  the  man  running  towards  them 

The  man  was  not  running  hard.  It 
was  almost  as  if  he  did  not  actually  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  stop,  but  just  in  case  the) 
did  he  would  be  sure  to  reach  them  be¬ 
fore  they  could  change  their  minds.  He 
pulled  up  to  them  and  stared  and  the) 
stared  back.  Then  Richard  said,  “Well, 
what  is  it?”  The  man  said  nothing  and 
Richard  was  feeling  braver  and  getting' 
ready  to  tell  the  man  to  kiss  off  Mack 
when  he  saw  the  knife  appear  quickly 
in  the  man’s  hand.  Susan  was  scared 
now  and  showed  it  by  not  saying  any- 
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hing,  which  was  unusual  for  her,  and  by 
drawing  close  to  Richard  and  grasping 
he  sleeve  of  his  coat.  Richard  glanced 
ap  and  down  the  street  and  saw  that  no 
:ars  were  there.  He  was  frightened  also 
ind  was  preparing  to  ask  the  man,  nicely 
his  time,  what  he  wanted,  when  the 
nan  said,  “Come.”  And  the  man  pointed 
>ack  down  the  alley  from  which  he  had 
•volved  and  Richard  thought  that  per- 
laps  he  should  grab  the  man  and  start 
ighting  with  him  because  the  man  was 
lot  exceptionally  big  and  Richard  had 
leen  in  more  than  his  share  of  fights  in 
lis  time.  But  the  knife  glistened  in  the 
amplight  and  Richard  looked  deep  into 
he  man’s  face  and  saw  not  a  smile,  not 
crack  of  humor,  and  decided  that  the 
aan  was  not  fooling  in  whatever  it  was 
hat  he  was  doing  and  that  a  man  who 
arried  a  switchblade  knife  would  surely 
now  how  to  use  it.  So  Richard  said, 
We  are  not  moving.”  The  man  said 
othing  but  looked  quickly  up  and  down 
ae  street  and  then,  so  fast  that  he  did 
ot  seem  to  have  moved  at  all,  he  grabbed 
usan’s  arm  and  held  it  firm  in  his  left 
and  while  placing  the  knife  on  her 
/rist  with  his  right.  She  was  too  fright- 
ned  even  to  scream  as  the  man  swung 
er  around  in  front  of  himself  and  pulled 
er  arm  back  behind  her  body,  keeping 
le  knife  at  her  wrist,  and  began  walking 
iwards  the  alley  holding  Susan  in  front 
,f  him  and  turning  his  head  back  to 
ichard  to  say,  “Come.” 

Richard  came,  following  them  into  the 
ley,  feeling  absurdly  helpless,  not  know- 
ig  whether  he  should  have  come,  think- 
ig  that  perhaps  it  would  have  been 
:tter  to  run  and  call  for  the  police,  ex- 
:pt  that  by  then  his  sister  might  be  dead, 
nd  Richard  wondered  as  he  followed 
lem  down  the  alley  whether  he  were 
>ncerned  for  his  sister  or  only  for  the 
amiliation  to  himself — that  the  man  had 


taken  his  sister  while  she  was  with  him. 
He  decided  that  he  did  not  know  and 
that  it  did  not  matter,  but  that  he  had 
to  do  something.  And  so  he  shouted  “Let 
her  go”;  only  the  man  did  not  let  go 
and  Richard  ran  up  to  them  and  yelled 
into  the  man’s  face  “Let  her  go.”  But 
the  man  kept  holding  her,  with  the 
knife  on  her  wrist  and  she  saying  noth¬ 
ing  at  all  as  the  tears  streamed  down  her 
face. 

Then  the  man  turned  Susan  toward  the 
back  of  a  tenement  house  that  was  facing 
the  alley  and  pushed  her  onto  the  path 
that  led  to  the  house  and  Richard  said, 
“You  are  crazy.  You  will  go  to  jail  for 
this.  Let  her  go.”  The  man  pushed 
her  up  to  the  door  which  led  into  the 
basement  of  the  house  and  turned  back 
to  Richard  to  say,  “Come,  if  you  want.” 
And  Richard  was  still  befuddled,  realiz¬ 
ing  that  he  must  call  for  help,  but  not 
knowing  what  to  say,  finally  screaming 
louder  than  he  had  ever  screamed  before, 
“Help  police,  help  police,”  feeling  foolish 
as  soon  as  he  had  said  it.  And  then  he 
heard  his  sister  cry  out  as  the  man  slapped 
her  face  hard  with  his  free  hand  and 
told  her,  “Tell  him  to  shut  the  hell  up  or 
it’ll  be  all  over  right  here  and  now.” 
Richard  shut  up  and  the  man  glanced 
back  at  him  and  smiled,  as  he  stood  with 
his  back  to  the  door  holding  Susan  in 
front  of  himself  and  waiting  to  see  if 
anyone  had  heard  Richard’s  screaming. 
Apparently  no  one  had,  and  the  man 
grinned  broadly  as  he  said,  “Scream  one 
more  time  buddy  and  you’ve  got  a  dead 
girl  friend.” 

The  man  opened  the  door  to  the  base¬ 
ment  and  led  Susan  inside,  while  Richard 
ran  quickly  through  the  doorway  to  make 
sure  that  he  would  not  be  locked  out  of 
the  house.  They  were  in  a  filthy,  dimly- 
lit  cellar  with  cobwebs  and  insects  crawl¬ 
ing  all  over  and  maybe  even  rats,  only 
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Richard  did  not  see  any  rats  but  felt  that 
they  must  be  there.  In  the  far  corner 
Richard  heard  some  giggling  and  then 
the  man  dragged  Susan  towards  the  far 
corner  and  Richard  saw  three  men — two 
white  and  a  big  Negro — laughing,  play¬ 
ing  a  dice  game,  and  drinking  from  a 
huge  jug.  The  Negro  saw  them  first  and 
said,  “Hey  Joe,  was  that  you  callin  for 
the  po-lice?”  All  of  the  men  laughed, 
including  the  one  holding  Susan,  and 
Richard  thought  this  is  not  real.  This 
is  a  nightmare  that  I  am  dreaming  and 
l  will  wa\e  up  in  a  minute ;  but  he  knew 
that  it  was  real.  Then  he  remembered 
how  a  couple  of  times  when  he  was 
younger  and  had  had  some  terrible  night¬ 
mares  he  had  also  told  himself  that  he 
knew  it  was  not  a  nightmare  but  was 
real  life,  and  then  he  had  waked  up.  And 
so  he  still  had  hope  that  even  though  he 
knew  it  was  not  a  nightmare  he  might 
wake  up  this  time. 

And  then  the  man  holding  Susan, 
whom  the  Negro  had  called  Joe,  said, 
“I  brought  us  a  present.  A  little  gift  for 
the  boys.  How  do  you  like  it?”  The 
men  snickered  lightly  and  looked  up  and 
down  at  Susan  and  one  of  them  said, 
“I  like  her  fine.  A  little  thin  though.” 
The  men  laughed  again  and  Richard 
thought  that  the  fun  had  gone  far  enough 
and  he  said,  “The  fun  has  gone  far 
enough.”  The  big  Negro  stood  up  and 
looked  at  him  and  said,  “Why  man,  the 
fun  has  just  started.”  Richard  said,  “The 
hell  it  has,”  and  jumped  on  the  man  hold¬ 
ing  Susan,  knocking  both  the  man  and 
Susan  to  the  ground;  the  big  Negro 
pulled  him  off  and  smacked  him  hard 
in  the  mouth  with  his  fist  and  said,  “Man 
the  fun  has  begun.”  The  others  laughed 
as  the  one  called  Joe  got  up  and  picked 
Susan  up  and  said  to  Richard,  “You 
shouldn’t  ought  to  have  done  that.”  Rich¬ 
ard  looked  at  Susan  who  was  bleeding 


now  at  the  wrist  where  the  knife  had 
cut  her  when  Richard  jumped  on  Joe. 
And  Susan  said,  “Richard,  do  something.” 
And  Richard  thought  Richard,  Richard, 
come  quic\.  Barry  Barnes  is  beating  up 
your  sister.  Richard’s  head  was  groggy 
from  the  blow  the  Negro  had  given  him; 
and  Richard  did  nothing  and  said  nothing 
because  he  was  groggy  and  he  merely 
stood  there  gaping,  feeling  even  a  little 
proud  that  the  big  Negro  had  not 
knocked  him  down  with  the  blow. 

The  big  Negro  disappeared  for  a  few 
seconds  behind  a  large  furnace  and  re¬ 
appeared,  nodding  to  the  two  who  were 
still  sitting  on  the  floor,  occasionally  tak¬ 
ing  a  swig  from  the  jug.  They  got  up  and 
walked  with  the  Negro  over  to  Richard 
and  laughed  as  the  Negro  pushed  Rich¬ 
ard  up  against  the  wall.  One  of  the  men 
stuck  a  rag  into  his  mouth  as  he  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  tried  to  push  the  Negro  away, 
thinking  what  a  fool  he  had  been  to  have 
stopped  when  the  man  called  Joe  had 
called  to  him  and  what  a  fool  he  had 
been  not  to  have  had  it  out  with  Joe 
before  they  reached  the  house,  because 
now  it  was  too  late,  now  there  were  four 
against  him,  although  the  big  Negro 
alone  would  easily  have  been  enough. 
As  they  gagged  and  tied  him  Richard 
thought  again  that  maybe  it  was  not  true, 
maybe  it  was  a  practical  joke,  maybe 
now  the  men  would  let  him  and  Susan 
go  and  she  would  tell  everyone  how  he 
had  acted  bravely  by  jumping  on  the 
man,  even  though  his  action  had  acci¬ 
dentally  caused  her  wrist  to  bleed. 

And,  as  he  tasted  the  filthy  rag  on  his 
tongue  and  lips,  he  became  nauseous  and 
his  head  began  to  swim  until  he  believed 
that  he  might  throw  up  from  the  dirty 
rag,  but,  remembering  that  he  had  better 
not  because  the  puke  would  not  be  able 
to  come  out  of  his  mouth,  he  thought 
that  perhaps  he  should  start  to  pray  to 
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God,  although  he  had  not  prayed  to  God 
for  years.  Yet  now  there  was  nothing 
else  to  do.  Then,  before  he  could  start  to 
pray,  the  man  called  Joe  kicked  him  in 
the  groin,  and  he  sunk  down  onto  the 
ground  and  almost  passed  out,  but  he 
could  not  pass  out  because  the  pain  hurt 
him  so  much.  And  he  thought  they’re 
beating  up  my  sister  but  he  would  not 
let  himself  think  about  what  else  they 
might  do  to  her.  And  then  he  thought 
of  what  else  they  might  do  to  her  and 
he  began  to  tremble  and  sweat  profusely, 
wondering  whether  he  were  trembling 
for  his  sister  or  for  himself,  who  was  her 
protector,  and  watching  the  man  called 
Joe  tie  one  of  the  rags  around  his  sister’s 
wrist  to  stop  the  bleeding. 

The  trembling  and  sweating  continued 
and  he  started  praying  to  himself,  saying 
Dear  God,  Dear  God,  l  who  have  been 
away  from  you  so  long  have  returned 
now  in  the  time  of  my  need  to  as\  help 
from  you  not  for  myself  but  for  my 
sister  Susan;  she  who  has  never  left  you, 
who  has  always  believed,  she  is  the  one 
for  whom  I  asl{  your  aid.  So  many  times 
have  I  as\ed  you  for  a  sign  and  never 
have  you  given  me  one  and  now  is  an 
opportunity  for  you  to  manifest  your 
munificence  and  Dear  God,  Dear  God, 
now  when  she  needs  you,  she  who  has 
always  .  .  . 

And  the  man  called  Joe  said  to  Susan, 
“You  have  seen  me  in  the  alley,  haven’t 
you?”  She  did  not  speak;  she  was  beyond 
speaking  and  she  just  stood  there  nurs¬ 
ing  her  wrist  and  looking  at  Richard 
who  thought  maybe  if  she  ran  for  the 
door  but  she  did  not  run.  The  man 
called  Joe  said,  “Well,  now  I’m  going  to 
see  you.”  He  took  his  hand  and  lifted 
Susan’s  dress  high  above  her  waist  and 
Susan  shrieked  “No”  and  pushed  him 
but  he  did  not  move  and  the  others 


laughed  as  the  man  called  Joe  shoved 
her  down  onto  the  ground. 

Richard  could  not  bring  himself  to 
look.  He  closed  his  eyes  and  started 
struggling  to  stand  even  though  his  legs 
were  tied  as  well  as  his  arms.  One  of  the 
men  came  over  and  sat  on  his  legs  so 
that  he  could  only  shake  his  shoulders 
back  and  forth.  Finally  he  stopped  even 
doing  that  because  he  heard  nothing  now. 
He  thought  about  opening  his  eyes  but 
was  afraid  of  what  he  might  see.  Then 
he  did  open  his  eyes  and  he  saw  the  man 
on  his  sister  and  he  knew  that  what  he 
saw  was  something  he  would  remember 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  and  he  closed  his 
eyes  quickly,  hoping  to  erase  that  sight 
from  his  mind.  But  he  could  not  erase 
it.  He  tried  again  to  make  his  mind 
blank  but  the  image  was  still  there  and 
now  that  was  all  that  was  in  his  mind. 
He  tried  to  think  of  something  else  to 
replace  the  image  but  he  could  not.  Then 
he  remembered  how  someone  had  once 
told  someone  else  to  go  into  a  corner 
and  not  think  about  a  white  bear,  and 
how  impossible  that  was  and  how  it 
was  equally  impossible  to  erase  what  he 
had  just  seen.  But  he  had  replaced  the 
image  for  a  fraction  of  a  second  when 
he  thought  of  the  story  about  the  white 
bear  and  maybe  he  could  replace  it  again 
with  something  else.  He  sat  there  with 
his  eyes  closed  sometimes  thinking  about 
his  own  pain  in  the  groin  but  mostly 
thinking  about  the  image. 

Then  Richard  heard  the  man  called 
Joe  get  up  and  say,  “She  was  not  that 
good.”  And  Richard  opened  his  eyes  and 
saw  his  sister  Susan  lying  on  the  ground; 
she  did  not  move  and  her  eyes  were 
closed  and  the  big  Negro  came  up  to 
her  and  said,  “Honey,  is  you  alive  or 
dead?”  Susan  moved  to  roll  over  on 
her  stomach  but  the  big  Negro  turned 
her  back  over  and  Richard  closed  his 
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eyes  and  thought  My  God  not  the  Negro. 
He  remembered  how  they  had  always 
asked  him  in  college  whenever  they 
talked  about  Negroes,  how  they  had 
prodded  him  with  “Would  you  let  your 
sister  marry  one?”  and  he  had  said  that 
what  his  sister  did  was  her  business  and 
that  if  she  had  wanted  to  marry  one 
that  was  her  business  and  none  of  his 
and  he  would  let  her  do  whatever  she 
wanted.  Now  he  wished  that  she  were 
already  married  to  one  because  even  such 
a  marriage  would  be  better  than  what 
was  happening  at  this  moment. 

Soon  the  Negro  was  finished  and  Rich¬ 
ard  looked  and  saw  again  how  Susan 
just  lay  there  and  did  not  move  at  all, 
and  how  her  eyes  were  closed  just  as 
his  had  been.  He  thought  that  maybe 
she  found  it  not  as  horrible  as  long  as 
she  did  not  have  to  look  but  only  feel. 
Then  the  man  called  Joe  said,  “Henry 
and  John,  you  wanta  go?”  But  one  of 
the  men  was  lying  passed  out  on  the 
floor  and  the  other,  who  was  sitting  on 
Richard,  said  no  thank  you  that  he  didn’t 
care  to.  Richard  thought  that  now  the 
worst  was  over;  there  was  nothing  more 
they  could  do  to  either  Susan  or  himself. 
Even  if  the  men  should  decide  to  kill 
them,  that  would  not  be  so  bad.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  Richard  thought  that  would 
be  good.  Suddenly  he  realized  that  he 
was  hoping  they  would  kill  Susan  and 
himself.  He  remembered  his  psychology 
courses  and  his  Edgar  Allan  Poe  and 
discovered  that  Poe  was  right  when  he 
wrote  about  the  Imp  of  the  Perverse  and 
that  man  does  at  times  will  his  own 
destruction.  This  was  one  of  those  times. 
There  is  nothing  left  he  thought  but 
death.  Anything  else  would  be  anticli- 
matic.  He  looked  at  Susan  who  still  lay 
there  and  did  not  move. 

The  man  called  Joe  said  “O.K.,  let’s 
get  em  out  of  here  and  then  we’re  gonna 


have  to  move  out.”  “What  about  Henry?” 
asked  the  Negro  as  he  pointed  to  the 
man  lying  passed  out  on  the  floor.  “John’ll 
sober  him  up  and  get  him  out  too,”  said 
the  man  called  Joe.  “Now  let’s  move.” 
The  big  Negro  picked  Susan  up  in  his 
huge  arms  as  the  man  called  Joe  untied 
Richard’s  legs  and  stood  him  up.  The 
Negro  and  Joe  carried  Susan  and  Richard 
out  of  the  cellar  and  into  the  alley.  Rich¬ 
ard  thought  perhaps  death  now,  perhaps 
not.  Then  he  wondered  whether  Susan 
were  still  alive,  and  decided  that  she 
must  be  because  her  eyes  were  open  now. 

The  Negro  and  Joe  stopped  near  the 
end  of  the  alley  but  before  the  street  and 
Joe  said,  “Now  look,  we’ve  had  a  little 
fun  here  tonight.  If  you  wanta  call  the 
cops  and  start  trouble,  O.K.  But  I  don’t 
think  your  girl  friend’s  gonna  want  to 
talk  about  it.  Remember  that,  pal,  this 
isn’t  the  kind  of  thing  you  talk  about.” 
The  big  Negro  placed  Susan  down  into 
the  crease  of  the  alley  and  she  still  did 
not  move.  The  man  called  Joe  kicked 
Richard  hard  in  the  shins  and  made  him 
fall  into  the  alley,  and  left  him  with  his 
mouth  still  gagged  and  his  hands  tied 
behind  his  back  but  his  legs  now  untied. 
And  Richard  thought  how  Barry  Barnes 
had  beaten  up  his  sister  this  time  but  he 
could  not  get  Barry  for  it.  The  Negro 
and  Joe  started  running  and  as  they  ran 
by  the  back  of  the  house  the  other  two  i 
joined  them  and  all  four  of  them  ran 
down  the  other  end  of  the  alley  and 
then  were  gone. 

Richard  lay  there  and  Susan  lay  there 
and  neither  moved;  and  Richard  won¬ 
dered  what  to  do  now,  whether  to  call 
the  police  and  tell  them,  or  to  go  home 
and  tell  Momma,  or  maybe  even  to  cover 
up  the  whole  thing  and  pretend  that  it 
never  happened,  and  never  speak  of  it 
to  Susan.  Then  he  thought  that  it  was 
necessarily  up  to  her  to  decide  what  to 
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do  because  she  was  the  one  to  whom  it 
had  happened.  Then  Susan  began  a 
weak  moan.  Slowly,  she  squirmed  over 
to  him  and  untied  the  gag  while  he 
thought  What  can  I  say  to  her ?  and 
then  said  “Susan,  are  you  all  right?”  She 
said  “Yes”  and  crawled  on  top  of  him, 
putting  her  arms  around  him,  hugging 
him  close  and  kissing  him  on  the  mouth 
and  saying,  “Richard,  was  it  real?”  Rich¬ 
ard  thought  that  maybe  it  was  not  and 

Jim  Applewhite 


said,  “I  don’t  know.”  Then  she  rolled 
off  of  him  and  began  to  untie  his  hands 
and  said,  “Richard,  what  are  we  going 
to  do?”  Richard  said  that  he  did  not 
know  what  they  were  going  to  do.  And 
she  asked  him  why  it  had  happened, 
and  he  said  that  he  did  not  know,  but 
that  it  did  not  matter  because  it  had 
happened  and  they  did  not  die  and  per¬ 
haps — if  they  were  lucky — no  one  would 
even  know. 


MEETING 

When  wind  twisted  the  tree — 
tops  I  was  murderously  lonely. 

A  flat  man  of  shadow  slid  crabbed 

before,  broke  on  concrete  slabbed, 

jagged  up  by  roots,  where  wind-threshed  thick 

bushwicker  swayed  my  blood,  though  he,  unmoved, 

slid  on.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  never  loved. 

A  thousand  alleyways  of  painted  brick 
snaked  spectral,  with  after-images 
from  tabloid  pages:  coarse  newsprint  bodies 
that  bled  but  shadow. 

Then  footsteps — a  twig  broke — 
an  old  man  came  from  darkness  of  an  oak. 


I  hesitated  half  a  step,  dry 

in  the  mouth,  uncertain  whether 

I’d  strike  him  with  my  fist 

to  taste  the  fluid  of  his  hurt  or  anger — 

he  crossed  a  yellow  window-square, 

I  saw  his  Adam’s  apple  move,  his  hair 
pushed  up  like  brush  or  grass  by 
wind,  the  smell  of  his  shaving  close  as  a  kiss. 
I  bent  over  the  porcelain  basin  from  his  waist, 
the  warm  water  softening  my  hands  with  his. 
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The  Train  Ride 


The  window  was  cold  against  Peter’s 
forehead  as  he  peered  out  into  the  dark¬ 
ness.  The  lights  on  the  inside  of  the  car 
were  visible  on  the  glass  and  Peter  could 
see  the  reflection  of  his  father  asleep  on 
the  seat  beside  him.  Outside  there  was 
darkness,  but  Peter  glimpsed  the  shadow 
of  an  occasional  tree  as  it  hurtled  by. 
They  were  passing  through  some  woods 
now,  and  the  moon,  which  had  been 
visible  when  Peter  had  looked  out  a  few 
moments  before,  was  hidden  by  the  trees. 
Peter’s  forehead  began  to  throb  from  the 
cold  window;  his  eyes  kept  searching 
nervously  out  into  the  dark,  as  though 
they  expected  any  moment  to  catch  sight 
of  something,  but  it  was  hard,  with  the 
moon  hidden  and  all. 

Peter  turned  and  glanced  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  at  his  father,  who  was  stretched 
out  asleep  in  his  seat,  his  face  turned 
toward  the  aisle  and  his  hands  folded 
in  his  lap.  All  over  the  car  people  were 
asleep,  and  Peter  could  hear  the  sound 
of  their  breathing  loud  and  regular  and 
that  of  his  father  close  beside  him.  Peter 
yawned  and  stretched  himself.  He  stood 
up  on  his  knees  on  his  seat,  reached  up 
and  switched  on  his  reading  light.  Flop¬ 
ping  back  down  he  reached  into  the 
pocket  on  the  seat  before  him  and  pul¬ 


led  out  a  role  of  comic  books.  He  spread 
them  out  in  his  lap  and  pondered  for 
a  minute  before  he  finally  chose  one 
with  Donald  Duck  on  the  cover.  He 
rolled  the  others  back  up  and  put  them 
back  in  their  hiding  place.  Peter  began 
to  look  at  the  pictures.  He  could  read 
well  enough — his  mother  had  taught 
him  how  before  she  went  away — but  it 
was  too  much  trouble  to  read  now;  it 
was  easier  to  look  at  the  pictures.  Be¬ 
sides,  he  had  read  the  story  three  times 
already.  It  was  his  favorite  of  all  the 
ten  comic  books  his  father  had  bought 
him  at  the  station.  Peter  had  never 
gotten  so  many  comic  books  at  one  time 
before;  one  a  week  was  all  his  father 
usually  allowed  him.  Peter  remembered 
thinking  how  it  must  have  been  a  sur¬ 
prise  because  he  had  been  good.  But  then 
he  remembered  that  just  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  his  father  had  had  to  scold  him 
for  messing  up  his  fishing  tackle,  so  it 
couldn’t  have  been  that.  And  besides, 
the  trip  itself  was  surprise  enough. 

Aunt  Lucy  had  driven  him  home  from 
school  that  afternoon  and  had  told  him 
to  be  very  quiet  and  to  mind  her  for 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon  and  do  exactly 
as  he  was  told  and  keep  out  of  mischief 
because  he  and  Daddy  were  going  on  a 
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trip  and  he  would  understand  more 
about  it  later.  So  Peter  had  tried  to  be 
as  quiet  as  he  could  and  sat  around  the 
whole  afternoon  playing  dominoes  on 
the  living  room  rug.  Only  once  had  he 
complained,  and  that  was  merely  to  ask 
when  they  were  going  to  have  supper 
and  Doris  the  maid  had  said  “Not  now, 
not  now”  and  gone  off  to  try  and  find 
Aunt  Lucy.  Then  Peter  had  tried  build¬ 
ing  castles  out  of  the  dominoes  and 
knocking  them  down,  until  at  last  Doris 
came  in  and  told  him  that  it  was  time 
to  go  and  they  would  eat  on  the  train. 
And  when  they  got  to  the  station,  Daddy 
had  handed  him  a  dollar  and  told  him 
to  buy  some  candy  and  whatever  else 
he  wanted,  so  Peter  had  gone  over  to 
the  refreshment  stand  and  bought  a 
big  Hershey  bar  and  then  carefully  chos¬ 
en  his  ten  comic  books  and  paid  for  them 
and  took  them  out  with  him,  all  ten  at 
once. 

Peter  finished  the  first  comic  book  and 
set  it  down  beside  him.  He  sighed  and 
turned  to  gaze  out  the  window.  They 
were  out  of  the  woods  now,  and  Peter 
could  see  the  moonlight  gleaming  on  the 
snow  and  the  dark  silhouettes  of  houses 
drifting  slowly  by  in  the  night,  their 
tops  tinged  with  silver.  Peter  hopped 
up  onto  his  knees  and  flicked  off  his 
reading  light  and  stood  there,  his  hands 
and  face  pressed  against  the  window- 
pane.  The  outside  of  the  glass  was 
fogged  up  and  Peter  saw  the  intricate 
designs  of  ice  crystals  beginning  to  form 
in  the  corners.  But  outside,  it  was  beau¬ 
tiful.  This  dark  night  with  silver  snow. 
Peter  had  always  been  afraid  of  the  dark, 
but  here,  like  this,  the  night  seemed  to 
him  a  scene  from  a  movie,  as  it  moved 
slowly,  majestically  past.  Peter  saw  him¬ 
self  as  the  sole  viewer  of  this  solemn 
panorama,  and  his  eyes  were  caught  by 
it,  and  he  viewed  each  detail,  each  snow- 


brightened  object,  as  somehow  belong¬ 
ing  to  him.  A  large  barn,  its  door  shut 
tight  against  the  cold  air,  moved  past. 
Inside,  Peter  could  imagine  the  rows  and 
rows  of  stalls  filled  with  horses  and 
chickens  and  cows.  A  rail  fence,  broken 
in  spots,  zigzagged  off  to  the  left,  ter¬ 
minating  finally  in  a  small  clump  of  dark 
trees.  And  everywhere  there  was  the 
snow,  moving  by  Peter’s  window  like  a 
silver  ocean,  upon  which  the  trees  and 
houses  were  calmly  drifting.  “It’s  like 
Christmas,”  Peter  mumbled,  and  he 
glanced  upward,  half  expecting  to  see 
.  .  .  who  knows  what? 

There  was  the  sky,  dark,  pitch  black, 
with  the  stars  standing  out  like  white 
Christmas  tree  lights.  And  the  sky  was 
still,  motionless,  like  an  immense  ceiling 
suspended  overhead,  in  contrast  to  the 
drifting  sea  below.  Off  to  one  side, 
Peter  saw  the  moon.  It  was  nearly  full, 
and  big  and  white,  dimming  the  stars 
around  it,  glowing.  It  seemed  to  reach 
out  and  embrace  Peter  and  Peter  saw 
that  it  was  the  moon  which  made  the 
whole  white  world,  his  world,  come  alive. 
And  as  he  gazed  at  the  brilliant  glow, 
a  feeling  of  inexplicable  sadness  touched 
Peter,  and  it  caused  him  to  press  the 
palms  of  his  hands  against  the  window 
hard  as  he  could,  until  they  began  to 
throb  from  the  cold  glass.  Peter  sank 
back  into  his  seat,  but  he  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  steadily  on  the  moon,  which  drifted 
near  the  top  of  the  window  pane.  Then, 
as  Peter  watched,  the  dark  forms  of  trees 
began  to  flash  across  the  window.  The 
train  was  going  into  the  woods  again. 
But  still  Peter  watched,  straining  hard 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  silvery  light 
between  the  trees.  Then,  the  woods 
became  thicker  and  thicker  and  finally 
all  beyond  the  window  was  darkness. 
And  Peter  closed  his  eyes  and  slept. 
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Peter  awoke  to  the  sound  of  his  father’s 
voice. 

“Come  on,  son,  wake  up.  We’re  in 
Philadelphia.”  Peter  stretched  himself 
and  got  up.  His  father  helped  him  on 
with  his  jacket,  saying  “It’s  cold  out 
there.  You’ll  need  this.  Did  you  sleep 
well  last  night?” 

“Yep,  I  guess,”  Peter  mumbled,  rub¬ 
bing  his  eyes.  He  followed  his  father 
down  the  aisle  and  out  onto  the  plat¬ 
form,  where  his  Uncle  Bill  and  Aunt 
Bess  waited.  Aunt  Bess  caught  hold  of 
his  hand.  Peter  saw  his  father  nod  in 


the  direction  of  the  waiting  station  wagon 
and  Aunt  Bess  led  Peter  off  to  the  car. 
His  father  stood  quietly  on  the  platform, 
watching  him  go. 

“Well,  Bill,  what’s  the  word?” 

“I’m  afraid  you’re  too  late,  George, 
she  passed  away  last  night.  The  end  came 
peacefully.  But  you  know,  she  rallied  a 
little  before  the  end  and  started  calling 
Peter’s  name.  Does  the  boy  know  yet?” 

“No.  I  haven’t  told  him.  But  some¬ 
how,  Bill,  I  think  he  knew  his  mother 
was  dying.  I  don’t  know  how.” 

“No  kidding,”  said  Uncle  Bill. 
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RENTING 

This  one  apartment  is  furnished  with  shadows, 
In  the  last  I  was  all  the  furniture, 

Of  before  I  have  no  memory. 

The  road,  however,  the  road  goes  throbbing  by, 

The  fences  are  wilting  down.  Surely 

The  land  must  mean  something  by  all  this  heat. 

Meanwhile,  waiting  carves  improbable  shapes 
Upon  the  air;  them  I  will  not  admit. 

I  will  be  hard,  real,  mute,  alert. 

The  room  is  cocked  and  loaded 
Like  the  eyes  of  a  whore.  Too  much 
It  has  been  bought  and  sold,  sold  out. 

The  sun  is  bleary,  too  drunk 
To  talk.  The  brink  of  actual 
Being  once  more  seems  crumbling. 
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HE  AND  SHE 


He’s  drinking  late.  She  spends 
A  fitful  night  pawing  old  fears. 

The  moon  wallows  the  bonesprent  air. 

He’s  drinking  hard,  springtime. 

At  last  he  flounders  home.  He  bites 
His  fists;  the  trees  have  moony  ribs. 

Every  penny’s  gone;  he  stands  at  the  washed 
Door  hot  drunk,  waiting  for  the  silence 
To  congeal,  to  form  a  comforting  voice. 

The  squirrels  are  chittering  like  typewriters, 
The  inky  trees  spray  skyward.  The  door 
Keeps  rapping,  rapping  on  his  will. 

He  fears  he’ll  murder  her.  The  door 

Raps  smartly  on  his  will  and  sends  it  cowering. 

He  turns,  he’ll  sleep  the  ditch  tonight. 
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The  Way  Home 


I 

“Move  up,  folks!” 

The  driver  gripped  Melinda’s  ticket 
and  tore  one  section  away  and  punched 
circles  from  the  others,  through  the  pur¬ 
ple  oval  stamp  and  black  printing,  and 
handed  it  back  to  her,  leaving  it  damp 
from  the  pressure  of  his  large  hand. 
Among  the  limp  red  hairs  on  his  scalp 
the  sweat  trickled  and  glistened  like 
water  around  marsh-grass  in  the  sun; 
he  drew  a  crumpled  handkerchief  from 
his  pocket  and  daubed  around  his  eyes 
and  chin  and  stuffed  it  back  again. 
“Hup!  .  .  .  here  y’are,  ma’m  .  .  .  right 
here,  sir  .  .  .”  The  punchers  snapped, 
as  efficient  and  reassuring  as  office  ma¬ 
chines,  and  Melinda  pulled  the  suitcase 
up  over  her  knees  and  climbed  the  high 
steps  into  the  bus. 

Leaving  now  had  a  strange  incomplete 
feeling,  like  closing  a  book  before  the 
last  several  chapters  just  because  someone 
had  told  you  how  the  story  would  end, 
when  all  the  time  it  was  in  reading  the 
last  chapter  that  you  would  discover, 
maybe,  why  the  story  was  there,  as  well. 
But  she  was  not  needed  here  any  longer, 
not  really.  Mary  Catharine  had  told  her, 
had  almost  begged  even,  she  had  said: 
we’ll  be  fine.  It’s  all  much  better  now, 
she  had  said,  and  your  husband  needs 
you  more  than  we  do.  There’s  a  bus 
tomorrow  afternoon.  And  once  inside 
the  bus  Melinda  knew  it  was  true,  it 
was  better  to  go  home;  after  all,  Paul 
would  be  back  from  the  hospital,  back  to 
Mary  Catharine  and  the  children,  within 
a  week,  and  before  a  month  was  out  he 
would  even  be  on  the  golf  course  again, 


walking-and-s wearing  just  as  hard  (the 
doctor  had  said)  just  as  hard  as  ever  .  .  . 
almost  as  though  it  hadn’t  been  so  very 
close  .  .  . 

About  halfway  down  the  aisle  she 
lifted  the  bag  and  pushed  it  over  the 
stretched  rubber  railing,  and  it  skidded 
down  onto  the  ledge  above  the  seats. 
Then  from  the  seat  next  the  window 
she  could  see  them  through  the  smudged 
and  yellowed  glass:  Mary  Catharine  in 
the  sleeveless  seersucker  that  she  always 
wore  to  confront  the  heat  and  then  Paul 
Jr.  and  Emily  on  either  side  of  their 
mother,  Paul  Jr.  with  his  heavily  lashed 
eyelids  drooping  now  from  no  afternoon 
nap,  leaning  against  a  rucksack  on  the 
baggage  cart  with  his  hands  sprawled 
out  over  the  canvas;  and  Emily  with  her 
face  buried  in  the  candy  wrapper  and 
her  eyes  asking  why?  why  this  time 
when  all  the  times  before  you  haven’t  let 
me  so  close  to  supper;  and  Mary  Cath¬ 
arine  bending  down  to  her  daughter,  her 
lips  close  to  the  small  ear  and  forming 
the  words  (Melinda  could  see  but  not 
hear  through  the  glass)  ‘Wave  to  Aunt 
Mel.  wave,  see?  there,  wave  to  Aunt 
Mel.’  Emily  raised  her  eyes  out  over 
the  bright  foil  wrapper  and  wrinkled  her 
nose  and  grinned  a  chocolate  grin  (I 
wonder  if  she  understands:  ‘Daddy  has 
been  very  very  sick  but  he  is  getting 
better  and  soon  he  will  be  coming  home, 
you  have  to  treat  him  gently  for  a  while 
and  not  bounce  on  the  bed.  no  he  Can’t 
take  you  to  ride  on  the  ferris  wheel, 
not  for  a  while  yet.’)  and  Paul  Jr.  smiled 
sleepily  from  against  the  rucksack  until 
the  porter  nudged  him  to  move.  Under 
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Mary  Catharine’s  eyes  the  halfcircles  had 
sunk  deeper  until  they  seemed  pressed 
into  her  face  for  always;  when  Melinda 
tucked  her  chin,  aunt-like,  and  waved 
back  to  Emily  and  simpered  as  (she 
thought)  all  aunts  probably  simper  and 
blew  a  kiss  to  her  sister,  Mary  Cath¬ 
arine’s  return  smile  was  only  a  twitch 
at  both  corners  of  the  mouth  and  a  tired 
glitter  in  the  eyes,  signs  merely  of  recog¬ 
nition  and  gratitude  and  just  getting 
over  exhaustion.  She’ll  be  all  right  now. 

The  driver  swung  up  the  steps  and 
heaved  himself  into  the  seat;  the  iron 
bar  creaked  and  the  door  padding  thud¬ 
ded  against  the  metal.  Underneath  her 
the  engine  rumbled  and  set  up  vibra¬ 
tions  in  the  floor  and  sides  of  the  bus, 
and  Melinda  released  the  seat  and  leaned 
backwards,  feeling  the  rough  cloth  of 
the  seat  through  her  light  dress,  sensing 
the  rolling  of  the  bus  and  the  pressure 
of  the  seat  against  her  as  it  moved  for¬ 
ward.  As  the  gears  were  shifted  the 
bus  lurched  down  the  concrete  hill  and 
out  into  the  street,  swiveting  past  the 
lines  of  cars,  and  glancing  back  once 
Melinda  saw  Mary  Catharine  hustling 
the  children  before  her  to  their  car.  She’ll 
be  all  right  now.  And  it  would  be  good, 
oh  it  would  be  good  to  get  back  to  Ben 
and  Benji.  Melinda  nestled  into  the 
thought.  Besides,  Ben  had  given  up 
night  calls  for  .  .  .  how  long  now?  four 
days,  five? — Friday  the  telegram  from 
Mary  Catharine,  this  was  Tuesday — to 
stay  with  his  son.  oh,  so  good.  And 
maybe  Benji  was  walking  by  now.  so 
good  to  get  back. 

The  bus  passed  the  theaters  and  the 
shops,  all  settled  into  the  dusty  concrete 
gray  and  shade  of  the  late  hot  afternoon, 
and  whined  across  the  railroad  tracks 
and  past  the  houses,  the  timid  white  ones 
lining  the  highway,  with  the  periwinkle 
(it  was  usually)  clustered  in  rows  beside 


the  small  front  flagstone  walks.  Shad¬ 
ows  of  pines  across  the  highway  lay 
silent  and  cooling  and  motionless;  the 
sun  flashed  through  the  bus  windows 
from  the  intervals  between  the  pine  trees, 
flickering  over  the  passengers  and  light¬ 
ing  up  the  dust  specks  that  rose  in  the 
hot  summer  air.  Above  the  driver  a 
miniature  fan  whirred,  the  only  sound 
except  for  subdued  talking  and  thick 
breathing  under  the  heat,  and  the  drone 
of  the  motor.  It  must  have  been  hard 
for  Mary  Catharine  (Melinda’s  thoughts 
pulled,  strained  against  the  drone),  hard¬ 
er  than  she  showed.  But  then,  how  would 
I  .  .  .  ALL  PASSENGERS  WILL 
PLEASE  REMAIN,  the  sign  said,  the 
rest  blotted  by  flapping  points  of  blue 
jacket  that  dangled  from  the  steel  rod; 
the  driver  applied  the  crumpled  hand¬ 
kerchief  to  his  neck,  which  rose  in  red- 
splotched  folds  above  the  damp  blue 
collar  .  .  .  how  would  I  really  know.  .  .  . 
Past  the  windows  the  telephone  poles 
throbbed,  jerked;  a  dizzy  throb,  jerk  out 
of  the  corner  of  your  eye . . .  not  really 
know. . .  still  the  incomplete  feeling  . . . 
Melinda  placed  her  purse  and  the  bag  of 
sandwiches  in  her  lap,  and  folded  her 
hands  around  them  and  closed  her  eyes. 

The  bounce  on  the  seat  beside  her 
brought  Melinda’s  eyes  open  (her 
thoughts  had  subsided  into  the  hum  of 
tires  on  pavement,  not  really  a  dream 
but  then  she  had  not  felt  the  bus  pull 
to  a  stop  nor  heard  the  door  swing  open) 
to  meet  the  blue  and  purple  stretch  of 
flowered  silk  to  her  left.  Confused,  she 
blinked  and  looked  for  the  head  and  then 
saw  it  was  a  seated  figure,  bent  over  to 
peer  under  the  seat;  she  saw  the  broad 
rimmed  black  straw  hat,  and  coiled  be¬ 
neath  the  hat  several  tiny  knots  of  white- 
blonde  hair.  The  spare  shoulders  moved 
underneath  the  silk,  manipulating  some¬ 
thing,  and  the  figure  rose. 
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“Umph.  Don’t  have  no  room  for 
nothin  under  these  here  seats.”  The  face 
was  creased  into  a  vast  and  untraceable 
pattern  of  lines,  like  mud  when  it  dries 
and  splits  or  like  the  brown  paper  sack 
(now  held  in  the  flowered  silk  lap)  that 
had  been  many  times  crushed  and  re¬ 
opened.  Deep  beneath  the  black  straw 
rim  the  eyes  shone,  bright  and  water- 
blue  and  alive. 

“Honey  I  tell  you  if  there’s  a  thing 
I  just  can’t  abide  it’s  those  long  trips 
here  with  a  lap-full.  Haven’t  had  so 
much  to  take  long  with  me  since  I  was 
carryin  my  Rupert.”  The  laugh  was 
high  and  clear,  like  a  girl’s.  “Just  can’t 
abide  em.”  In  the  shrunken  lap,  like 
some  huge  berry  in  a  dried  pod,  lay  a 
giant  vacuum  jar  of  dark  syruped  fruit, 
and  beside  it  a  large  satchel  of  the  same 
black  straw  with  another  paper  sack 
protruding  from  the  unlatched  top.  Why 
don’t  you  put  them  in  the  baggage  rack, 
Melinda  suggested. 

“Eh?”  The  woman  glanced  sideways 
down  at  her  and  half-smiled,  as  though 
half-persuaded  to  share  a  coveted  secret. 

Melinda  pointed  above  her  head,  where 
her  own  bag  lay. 

“Hoo-ooo#”  The  straw  hat  rebounded 
gleefully  backwards.  “Roll  all  over  cre¬ 
ation!  I’ll  just  set  em  here  beside  me, 
can  you  scoot  over  a  little,  honey?” 
Melinda  pressed  closer  to  the  armrest  as 
the  articles  were  settled  and  the  brown 
sack  opened  and  the  patches  of  wool 
extracted,  suspended  from  two  thick 
needles. 

The  woman  leaned  confidentially  to¬ 
wards  her.  “This  here,  this’s  for  Perry.” 
“Oh.” 

“He  gits  so  cold  come  winters  I  hate 
to  put  him  outside  without  a  little  some¬ 
thin.  Thought  about  one  of  them  felt 
coats  but  ee-hee!  honey  they  just  don’t 
git  around  his  tummy.  He’s  a  healthy 


cat.”  The  clear  voice  rose,  and  the  driv¬ 
er’s  smile  showed  as  he  turned  a  curve. 

“Mighty  healthy  cat.”  And  the  voice 
continued,  clear  and  rising:  Perry  and 
his  ancestry  and  his  progeny  and  his 
diet  and  his  telepathy  powers.  Nothing 
about  the  days  before  Perry.  At  last  the 
voice  dwindled  and  the  head  cocked, 
remembering, 

“Where  you  headed,  honey?” 

“Mississippi.” 

“Eh?” 

“Mississippi!” 

“Eh,  honey?” 

“I’m  going  to  MISSISSIPPI!”  Every¬ 
one  turned;  a  few  snickered.  Up  front 
a  soldier  yanked  his  hat  over  his  eyes 
and  hunched  down  into  the  seat. 

“I  declare,”  said  the  tiny  etched  mouth, 
“that’s  where  I’m  headed.  Soul-and-body, 
uh!  Been  visitin  my  son  a  while  but 
now  I’m  headed  on  back  to  where  me 
and  Perry  live.” 

All  day,  Melinda  couldn’t  help  think¬ 
ing,  all  day  in  the  house  with  no  one  else 
and  maybe  in  the  afternoons  standing  at 
the  sink  in  the  slanting  warm  rays  from 
the  window  and  canning  the  fruit,  the 
cat  stroking  the  withered  legs  with  its 
well-warmed  fur.  She  smiled  at  the 
woman  and  nodded  pleasantly.  Thick 
rugs  that  absorbed  sound;  probably  a 
pendulum  clock  in  the  dining  room. 
Only  the  cat.  , 

It  grew  rapidly  darker  outside  after 
the  dusk  first  began  to  close;  the  heat 
ebbed  from  the  bus.  Melinda  watched 
the  orange  and  then  red  and  then  gray- 
purple  behind  the  strings  of  black  cloud 
and  the  blotches  of  faraway  summer 
trees,  and  the  dark  glass  of  the  windows 
on  the  other  side  of  the  bus  reflected  the 
changing  colors  as  they  flashed  rhyth¬ 
mically  from  between  the  pulsing  tele¬ 
phone  poles.  She  pictured  the  same  colors 
fading  behind  the  tall  pines  of  her  own 
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back  yard,  and  the  square  of  strawberries 
just  planted  in  the  back  left  corner,  and 
the  swingset  Ben  had  just  built  and  Benji 
crawling  and  dabbling  in  the  grass  around 
it,  too  young  always  by  many  years  for 
his  father’s  preparations.  Ben  had  the 
college  finances  arranged  already.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  college,  too.  Melinda  smiled. 

.  .  do  without  my  Perry,”  the  clear 
voice  piped. 

Would  they  manage?  She  had  left 
enough  hamburger  in  the  freezer,  and 
Benji’s  formula  on  a  sheet  on  the  kitchen 
table.  Ben  in  the  mornings  with  beard 
grown  and  hair  tousled,  squinting  at  the 
sheet  and  holding  Benji  under  one  large 
arm  .  .  . 

“.  .  .  throwed  for  a  loop;  and  then 
when  his  ma  .  .  .” 

.  .  .  probably  a  five-day  laundry  .  .  . 
and  when  would  the  dark  halfcircles  fade 
under  Mary  Catharine’s  eyes  .  .  . 

Melinda  started:  I  must  have  dozed. 
It  was  full  dark  outside  now  and  as  the 
bus  slowed,  entering  a  town,  she  could 
see  shadows  of  branches  tumbling  among 
each  other  before  the  coming  rain.  Win¬ 
dows  down?  a  reflex.  Beside  her  the 
creased  face  was  tilted,  the  jaw  drooping 
open  and  small  wheezes  coming  softly 
through  the  nose  and  mouth.  The  black 
straw  jaunted  over  one  eye.  Melinda 
looked  over  the  seats  at  the  forms  in  the 
dark  and  saw  only  a  few  new  ones;  most 
of  them  she  recognized  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  trip.  Beside  the  soldier 
now  was  a  puffed  blonde  head,  tossing 
and  giggling  each  time  he  leaned  and 
muttered  something,  a  low  rough  mum¬ 
ble  against  the  gentle  whine  of  the 
motor.  And  then  the  head  was  still, 
serious.  Fourteen  more  months,  maybe 
he  was  saying.  Fourteen  more  g— 
months.  Get  me  so  I  won’t  know  how 
to  act  when  they  do  let  me  out.  Where 
you  from,  cutie  pie? 


Across  the  aisle  a  lean  figure  inclined 
against  the  cushion,  the  eyes  open  and 
blinking  once  every  long  while  toward 
the  bus  ceiling.  The  man’s  collar  was 
loosed  at  the  neck  to  show  the  rough¬ 
ened  skin  of  the  throat — in  the  day¬ 
light  it  had  been  spotted  red-brown  like 
the  hands  that  now  joined  in  rest  over 
the  belt.  His  hair  rose  in  long  spare 
whisps  from  his  forehead  to  meet  the 
thicker  ridge  of  hair  that  circle  back  over 
his  arms.  The  metal  band  on  the  ring- 
finger  glimmered  from  the  streetlight 
outside:  going  home  too,  she  thought. 
A  wife,  where?  Somewhere  nearby, 
somewhere  nearby,  somewhere  in  the 
state.  Chickens,  tobacco;  cows,  maybe;  a 
garden,  clothesline.  She,  the  wife,  with 
arms  thick  from  work  and  face  drawn 
and  settled,  the  hair  pulled  back  to  a  soft 
knot  just  where  the  neck  ended.  At  the 
front  porch  to  meet  him:  You’re  bac\, 
sugar.  Seems  li\e  you  been  gone  a  long 
time.  Eva,  her  name  would  be;  Eva.  Only 
been  a  few  days,  Eva,  love.  He  would 
smile.  You  could  tell  by  his  mouth, 
tight  and  sunbaked  but  gentle  at  the 
corners;  he  would  smile.  I  made  bis¬ 
cuits;  Eva  again,  then  he:  They  didn’t 
do  me  too  pretty  on  that  deal.  He  would 
pull  a  chair  to  him,  in  the  kitchen  now. 
That’s  all  right.  You  just  set  there  and 
eat  and  we’ll  tal\  about  it  later. 

The  bus  swung  heavily  up  a  bank 
and  into  a  station,  the  driver’s  arms 
wrenching  the  wheel  hard,  as  though 
he  were  turning  an  animal  by  its  horns. 
Red  and  green  lights  flicked  from  the 
neon  tubes  outside,  over  the  seats  and 
faces;  the  man  sat  up  straighter  and 
covered  his  knees  with  his  palms  and 
looked  out.  Melinda  counted.  Eleven, 
twelve  with  the  driver.  Not  a  busy 
season  for  going  home. 

The  door  hissed  open  and  two  elderly 
women  bulged  from  their  seats  in  front 
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and  shuffled  out  with  bags  and  boxes, 
the  wobbly  step  of  age.  The  slight  one 
went  first,  waving  her  arms  quick  and 
chicken-like  at  the  driver — the  bags? 
hold  your  horses,  ma’m,  he’s  gettn’em — 
and  behind  her  the  heavier  one  of  the 
same  height,  the  wide  hips  bumping 
back  and  forth  under  the  summer  cotton 
as  she  descended  the  bus  steps.  She 
talked  in  a  liquid  drawl,  younger:  “AW, 
Mom,  can’t  you  see  the  man’s  .  .  .”  Great- 
granma  taking  Granma  on  a  trip,  only 
Granma  thinks  she’s  doing  the  taking. 
Where  from?  Melinda  wondered.  Small 
house,  rugs  always  vacuumed;  potted 
plants  and  porcelain  lamps  on  waxed 
knicknack  shelves;  the  television  always 
turned  on,  one  black-and-white  alive 
glitter  in  the  darkened  living  room.  Sons, 
daughters,  relics  on  the  bureau  in  gold 
frames,  grinning  out  from  oval  rosy 
hazes.  Last  1  hear  from  Grade  and  Bill 
is  two  wee\s.  (Granma  from  the 
kitchen,  finishing  the  dishes)  They  say 
that  baby’ s  due  any  day.  Reckon  we’d  a 
heard.  .  .  .  Come  loo\it  this  here  acro- 
batl  (Great-granma  from  the  black-and 
white  room)  Hoo!  He’s  gonna  hill  his 
fool  self.  Then  Granma,  that’s  all  you 
ever  do,  Mom,  is  watch  them  fool  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  motor  had  cut  off  and  Melinda 
could  hear  the  tickets  being  punched, 
up  at  the  bus  door,  and  the  clink  of 
dishes  at  the  counter  inside  the  station. 
On  the  sides  of  the  road  across  the  street 
the  trees  were  still  blowing  up,  swishing 
up  a  storm.  If  Ben  will  just  remember 
to  check  Benji  in  the  nights  when  he’s 
restless.  That  once  he  almost  choked 
on  the  blanket;  Lord.  But  Ben  will 
understand.  He’ll  be  careful.  She  shut 
her  eyes  and  tried  to  form  his  face  on 
the  closed  lids,  the  large  and  gentle  face 
with  the  jaw  firm  and  prominent,  mean¬ 
ing  never  defiance  but  just  his  own 


kind  of  assurance,  and  the  warmth  from 
inside  his  eyes  when  he  looked  at  her, 
even  in  the  mornings  over  coffee,  even 
nights  when  he  was  exhausted.  Eight- 
thirty.  Mary  Catharine  must  be  putting 
them  to  bed  by  now  .  .  . 

(A  tall  boy  with  loose  joints  and  fright¬ 
ened,  friendly  eyes  bungled  down  the 
aisle,  his  suitcase  aloft  and  banging  at  the 
racks  on  either  side  at  each  of  his  long 
steps.  His  eyes  apologized  to  everyone. 
He  slid  the  suitcase  in  and  swung  into 
the  seat  in  front  of  Melinda,  his  cow¬ 
lick  protruding  over  the  back  of  the 
cushion  like  some  stray  weed.  With  one 
gawky  hand  he  flattened  it  over  the 
back  of  his  head,  but  it  sprang  erect 
again  as  he  jerked  his  head  forward  to 
smile  at  the  girl  on  the  platform — a 
dumpy  girl,  Melinda  saw,  but  with  lovely 
transparent  violet  eyes  and  shining  black 
hair  .  .  .) 

.  .  .  besides,  Paul  Jr.  needed  it.  Paul 
Jr.  was  just  like  his  father  that  way,  so 
often  sleepy.  Ga-rummp,  the  motor,  and 
the  bus  jostled  backwards.  Under  the 
hat  the  mouth  and  eyes  began  to  twitch. 
Where  we  at?  Where  we  at,  honey? 

It’s  Darlington. 

Eh? 

DARLINGTON! 

Well  I  thank  you  honey  you  don’t  have 
to  shout.  The  woman  repinned  her  hat 
and  wriggled  her  shoulders  deeper  into 
the  seat.  As  the  bus  roared  down  a 
small  suburban  street  it  began  to  rain: 
the  drops  poured  over  the  windows  in 
a  steady  drumming,  hard  splashing  sound 
like  rinse-water  being  sprayed  into  the 
sink.  Melinda  said  to  herself,  letting 
her  thoughts  fall  into  the  rhythm  of  the 
rain:  eight  more  hours,  less.  We  ar¬ 
rive  at  four-twenty;  four-twenty  is  the 
middle  of  the  morning  when  it  is  cool 
even  in  Mississippi  and  maybe  the  sun 
will  be  up. 
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She  placed  her  arms  over  her  purse 
and  closed  her  eyes. 

II 

The  man  got  on  the  bus  at  Wrights- 
burg.  It  was  9:00.  Melinda  had  wakened 
when  the  bus  had  pulled  into  the  lighted 
station,  out  of  the  steady  drumming  of 
the  rain  and  out  of  the  dark.  She  had 
slept  hard,  not  even  dreaming;  it  had 
been  a  disappointment  to  awake  into 
another  place  that  was  not  home  yet. 
She  watched  them  and  heard  them,  the 
man  and  the  two  women  standing  on 
the  platform  and  waiting  for  the  driver 
to  return  and  take  the  tickets,  the  man 
clasping  the  younger  woman  in  his  huge 
brown-ebony  arms  with  the  elbows  like 
the  blackened  knots  of  a  peachtree  ex¬ 
tending  below  the  loose-hanging  shirt 
sleeves.  You  could  see  the  strength  from 
the  way  his  shoulders  bulged,  moving 
only  slightly  but  with  reserved  power  as 
he  stood  there  clasping  her,  she  with  her 
eyes  turned  up  to  his  face  large  and 
brown  and  wet  and  sad  and  unashamed. 
They  were  tall,  both  of  them,  tall  and 
dark  like  night  statues  in  a  park,  only 
here  under  the  station  light  you  could 
see  the  lines  on  the  faces  and  the  live 
skin  dark  glistening.  It  was  the  dress 
that  Melinda  noticed  first,  after  the  man, 
the  mammoth  pink  and  white  roses  that 
stretched  tight  over  the  shoulders  and 
tight  over  the  wide,  jutting  hips  and 
tight  over  the  thighs.  She  was  still, 
her  hands  fixed  below  his  armpits,  look¬ 
ing  at  him  and  not  moving  until  he 
drew  her  face  up  by  his  hand  against 
her  neck  and  opened  her  lips  with  his, 
the  lips  showing  lighter  and  moist  and 
delecate  like  the  bellies  of  two  fish  silent¬ 
ly  overturned,  and  when  he  had  let  her 
go  she  was  motionless  again,  with  only 
the  eyes  alive  and  sad.  Beside  them  the 
older,  smaller  woman,  skin  a  lighter 


brown,  was  alternating  feet  and  chatter¬ 
ing  on  in  rushed,  strident  tones  that 
Melinda  could  not  understand.  She  was 
weaving  her  hands  in  front  of  her  in 
rapid  gestures,  her  eyes  apparently  in¬ 
tent  only  upon  the  pattern  her  fingers 
were  making.  Then  Melinda  heard  the 
woman  in  the  rose  dress: 

“Jason.  Jason,  Ise  not  gonna  cry.  You 
won’t  see  me  cry,  Jason.” 

The  man  spoke  from  somewhere  deep 
in  his  throat,  one  of  his  hands  covering 
the  giant  white  rose  on  the  shoulder. 
Then  the  woman  again: 

“I  miss  you.  But  Ise  not  gonna  cry.” 

“We  see  you  Chrismus,  you  hear?” 
It  was  the  older  woman,  looking  now  at 
him.  “You  write  us  bout  Chrismus. 
Chrismus!”  She  pointed  the  word  at 
him  with  her  finger.  The  man  nodded. 
The  rain  on  the  bus  windows  blotted 
the  outlines  of  the  figures,  so  that  it  was 
as  though  you  were  pressing  your  face 
right  up  against  a  screen  to  look  at  them, 
making  them  all  in  pieces  and  blurs. 

Jason  pressed  the  younger  woman’s 
hand  once,  turned,  climbed  into  the  bus. 
She  stood  silent,  watching,  the  arms 
gracefully  dropped  and  the  fingers  fall¬ 
ing  limp  just  below  the  hips,  the  body 
almost  as  though  waiting  for  a  downbeat, 
except  for  the  eyes.  From  far  off  inside 
the  station  came  the  thump  of  a  juke 
box,  barely  audible.  Two  young  boys 
walked  abreast  through  the  swinging 
glass  doors  and  into  the  station,  cigarettes 
braced  at  the  ends  of  their  arms,  pinioned 
by  the  fingers  like  two  waiting  fuses. 
Melinda  watched  Jason  climb  into  the 
bus. 

He  came  down  the  aisle  with  a  slight 
swagger,  his  head  bent  to  clear  the  roof 
and  his  hips  swinging  loose  above  his 
thighs — not  really  a  heavy  man,  just  a 
big  one — and  his  thick  shoes  knocking 
across  the  metal  floor.  In  the  glare  of 
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the  station  lights  his  face  was  large  and 
impassive,  the  eyes  lowered.  He  moved 
with  a  heavy  grace:  he  is  for  wording 
outside,  she  thought.  But  inside  the  bus 
he  bore  his  large  frame  quietly  and 
folded  it  easily  into  the  seat  across  from 
her  and  one  seat  front,  next  to  a  scrawny 
Negro  sleeping  with  his  limbs  pressed 
up  against  the  pane.  At  first  she  saw, 
or  thought  she  did,  a  piece  of  a  smile, 
a  difficult  wry  expression;  but  then  he 
sighed — a  long,  heavy  wheeze — and 
placed  his  elbows  on  his  knees  and  let 
his  fingers  drop,  lowering  his  head  be¬ 
neath  his  shoulders.  The  hair  on  the 
back  of  his  neck  glistened  like  fur, 
smooth  and  dark  under  the  hard  lights. 
He  sat  completely  still. 

His  presence  and  the  waking  up  from 
the  hard  sleep  made  Melinda  somehow 
uneasy;  she  noticed  she  had  taken  the 
ticket  from  her  purse  to  examine  it.  When 
she  tried  to  think  of  Ben  again  it  was 
as  though  he  had  grown  smaller  and 
receded  further  away,  not  so  huge  any 
more  beneath  her  eyelids,  and  Benji  was 
a  thing  very  tiny  and  soft  and  painfully 
too  fragile,  and  she  thought  of  having 
him  with  her  now  and  not  being  quite 
able,  somehow,  to  feel  as  though  she 
were  protecting  .  .  . 

Jason.  That  would  be  his  name.  Jason 
sat  in  tensioned  repose  with  not  even  his 
muscles  moving  beneath  his  shirt,  and 
Jason’s  wife,  or  sweetheart,  searching  the 
bus  windows  with  covered  tenseness  and 
not  seeing  him  but  still  standing  firm, 
still  quietly  searching.  Beside  her,  her 
mother  kept  on  talking,  gesturing.  Jason. 
Why  leaving?  A  whirlpool  under  dark 
planks  at  night  that  you  could  hear 
swirling  and  surging  but  never  see.  The 
swagger — he  would  be  on  a  tractor  crew, 
a  farm  hand  .  .  .  The  bus  started  again, 
over  the  concrete  and  out  from  under 
the  lighted  coverway  and  into  the  rain. 


Across  the  aisle  the  man  leaned  back¬ 
ward  with  the  movement  of  the  bus  and 
closed  the  sunbaked  lashes  over  the 
weathered  eyes.  In  the  seat  before  Me¬ 
linda,  the  cowlick  fell  to  one  side  and 
then  stopped  as  the  head  lay  propped 
against  the  window.  And  the  rain  came 
down  against  the  panes.  A  child  sobbed 
near  the  back  of  the  bus,  and  its  mother 
began  to  rock  it,  cooing,  and  Melinda 
heard  the  purse  snap,  the  bottle  coming 
out.  (It  would  be  too  cool  in  the  air 
that  had  been  chilled  by  the  rain.)  The 
driver  had  been  changed  now,  a  thin 
one  with  greased  black  hair  in  place  of 
the  pudgy  redhaired  one;  his  smooth 
face  glowed  in  the  light  from  the  dials 
on  the  dash  board.  Behind  him,  the 
soldier’s  hat  drew  closer  to  the  puffed 
blonde  hair. 

Melinda  looked  at  Jason  again  but  he 
had  not  moved;  his  shirt  was  a  white, 
motionless  shadow  beneath  the  black 
shadow  of  his  head.  His  sweetheart  alone 
on  the  platform  with  the  prattling  shrew- 
mother,  she  thought,  and  then:  I  must 
be  on  edge;  it’s  as  though  I  expected 
him  to  repent,  almost.  And  when  the 
man  Jason  never  moved,  Melinda  stopped 
watching  him  and  slept. 

In  the  dream  they  were  all  in  the 
engine  car  of  a  long  train,  it  hot  and 
black  and  puffing:  Ben  at  the  throttle 
and  she  beside  him  holding  Benji  in  his 
blanket  (she  could  feel  the  blanket  in  the 
dream,  soft  against  Benji’s  curling  baby 
hairs)  and  there  right  against  the  front 
window  stood  Jason,  his  palms  turned 
flat  against  his  hip  pockets.  It  was 
night.  Jason  was  looking  straight  out 
onto  the  tracks;  she  knew  it  was  him 
from  the  back  of  his  head,  ox-strong  and 
firmly  set  and  not  moving.  The  train 
was  speeding  over  the  tracks  and  Ben 
had  his  hand  very  calm  upon  the  throttle 
and  he  said,  once  in  a  while,  more  coal 
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bac\  there  if  you  please;  he  said  it  some¬ 
where  to  the  red  glow  in  the  blackness 
in  the  left  corner.  The  woman  with  the 
straw  hat  and  the  tobacco-farmer  man 
and  the  apologetic  boy  were  there  too, 
standing  behind  them  and  watching  the 
track  over  their  shoulders.  Once  the 
boy  started  to  speak,  something  about 
the  newspapers,  and  the  man  said,  “hush, 
son;  just  you  wait  a  while,”  and  the  boy 
stood  hushed,  shifting  on  his  long  legs. 
The  car  shook  furiously  to  the  left  and 
right  as  they  sped  ahead;  but  no  one 
spoke,  and  Melinda  felt  herself  growing 
alarmed  (only  a  slight  and  probably  a 
false  feeling  like  when  she  had  thought 
she  had  heard  Benji  choking  in  the  bed¬ 
room)  and  she  said  at  his  shoulder, 
“Ben,  why  are  we  going  so  fast?” 

“Fast,  honey?”  he  said,  “fast?  We’re 
not  going  fast.  It  just  looks  that  way 
because  you’re  up  front.”  Then  behind 
the  engine  car  the  next  car  opened,  the 
black  steel  door,  and  you  could  hear  the 
air  rush  over  the  sides  of  the  door  and 
lick  into  that  car  behind  them.  At  the 
door  was  Mary  Catharine,  her  hands 
gripping  the  sides  tight  and  saying 
against  the  wind, 

“Ben,  you  don’t  know  what  it’s  like. 
You,  Melinda,  you  just  don’t  know.  What 
what  is  like,  Melinda  thought  in  her 
dream.  Mary  Catharine’s  voice  was  sur¬ 
prisingly  soft,  coming  through  the  wind. 
What  what  is  like?  Ben  did  not  answer 
but  smiled  with  a  warmth  that  for  the 
first  time  only  puzzled  Melinda.  Then 
Melinda  saw  the  rose  dress,  the  woman 
just  standing  behind  Mary  Catharine 
and  watching,  her  eyes  toward  the  front 
of  the  engine  car.  But  Jason  did  not 
move. 

How  much  longer,  she  thought.  “Ben, 
let’s  don’t  go  so  fast.  When  are  we  going 
to  get  home?” 

“Just  like  a  woman,”  Ben  replied  gent¬ 


ly,  “wants  to  go  slower  and  wants  to 
get  home  too.”  He  lowered  his  voice 
so  that  only  she  could  hear  and  spoke, 
his  breath  coming  to  her  over  the  back 
of  Benji’s  neck,  “Listen,  honey.  Home 
is  where  I  am.  Remember  that.”  Some¬ 
where  a  whistle  shrieked  and  the  chug¬ 
ging  of  the  wheels  kept  on.  Home  is 
where  .  .  .  oh.  “Ben,”  she  said,  looking 
at  the  shapes  of  telephone  poles  passing 
in  the  dark,  still  waiting  to  pass  some¬ 
where  she  could  recognize,  “where  are 
we?”  Then  she  noticed  again  the  statue 
standing  there  and  spoke  to  the  back  of 
its  head:  “Jason.”  (It  was  timid;  he 
did  not  know  her  name  .  .  .)  “Jason, 
where  are  we?” 

She  woke  suddenly  with  the  question 
on  her  lips.  Jason,  where  are  we.  What 
what  is  like.  She  had  not  spoken  out 
loud,  she  must  not  have;  Jason  had  not 
moved.  His  head  was  still  bowed  as 
though  he  were  asleep.  The  passengers 
were  silent.  She  must  not  have  spoken. 
Oh,  Melinda  thought,  watching  the  rain, 
10:35.  How  much  more  is  that,  10:35, 
4:20.  The  bus  pulled  up  into  a  station 
and  stopped  and  the  greasy-haired  driver 
lifted  the  microphone  to  his  mouth, 
“Change  here  for  .  .  .”  in  the  rasping 
nasal.  Melinda  stood  up  and  stepped  out 
into  the  aisle  and  the  tobacco-farmer  man 
helped  her  pull  her  suitcase  down.  “You 
have  thirty-five  minutes.  Bus  leaves  on 
track  nine  at  e-leven  ten.”  the  nasal 
again. 

Inside  the  coffee  shop  it  was  lighter 
and  more  colorful  and  the  air  fresher; 
even  the  waitresses  looked  cheerful.  Me¬ 
linda  and  the  woman  sat  together  at  the 
counter  and  ordered  coffee,  the  woman 
still  holding  the  jar  of  fruit  in  her  lap 
along  with  the  black  straw  purse  and  the 
coat  for  Perry.  The  coffee  was  warm  all 
the  way  down  and  felt  good  in  the  rain- 
cooled  night.  Across  from  them  Jason 
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sat  eating  a  doughnut,  his  face  placid 
and  his  eyes  still  full  from  his  nap.  His 
face  was  too  strong  and  solid  to  look 
unhealthy  even  when  it  was  swollen 
from  sleeping.  He  ate  in  large  bites.  Why 
would  I  ask  him,  she  wondered.  It  was 
hard  to  rid  the  dream  from  her  mind. 

She  sipped  the  coffee  again  and  thought 
it  bitter  and  put  in  cream  and  two  cakes 
of  sugar  from  the  glass  bowl.  Syrup, 
Ben  would  say,  you  li\e  it  li\e  syrup, 
and  he  would  smile  the  reassuring 
smile.  What  what  is  like?  Across  the 
counter  Jason  finished  his  coffee  and  was 
reaching  for  his  pocket  when  Melinda 
noticed  beside  him  a  man  rising  slowly — 
too  slowly,  too  carefully,  as  though  not 
quite  sure  of  his  ability  to  stand.  He 
was  thin,  excruciatingly  thin  under  his 
sagging  jacket  and  trousers,  and  his  eyes 
were  red  and  aged  and  unfocusing.  He 
leaned,  almost  fell  over  the  counter,  his 
arm  extended  towards  the  waitress  in  a 
gesture  like  oratory:  he  stammered,  try¬ 
ing  to  form  words.  The  waitress  flushed. 

“Listen,”  the  waitress  said,  “I  been 
good  to  you.  You  come  in  here  twice 
already  tonight  and  I  give  you  good 
service.  Coffee — I  give  you  good  coffee.” 
She  was  a  small  girl,  the  apron  tied  to 
her  waist  hanging  loosely  as  cloth  on 
a  pole.  “Don’t  you  say  I  haven’t  done 
right  by  you  cause  I  have.  And  now 
you  come  in  here  again  bothering  me 
like  that.  Ain’t  you  ashamed?”  His  face 
was  pinched:  grief,  maybe;  not  anger, 
not  mirth.  “Just  ain’t  you  ashamed. 
Now  you  go  away.  You  want  me  to  call 
the  po-lice?”  The  man  turned  and  wan¬ 
dered  through  the  door,  not  looking 
back. 

“What  could  I  of  done,  Sam?”  the 
waitress  asked  as  the  man  disappeared. 

“You  done  right,”  said  the  plump  man 
in  the  white  cap,  next  to  her.  “You  done 


right.  You  give  him  good  service.  That 
was  all  you  could  do.” 

“I  give  him  good  service,”  the  thin 
waitress  said,  mostly  to  herself. 

All  you  could  do.  Home  is  where  .  .  . 
What  what  is  .  .  .  All  you  could  do. 
Melinda  finished  the  last  of  her  coffee 
and  walked  out  onto  track  nine  and 
climbed  into  the  bus  with  her  suitcase, 
a  new  bus  this  time  with  smooth  plastic 
seatcovers  and  lights  that  worked.  She 
sat  about  halfway  back  and  the  woman 
took  her  place  back  beside  her,  and  when 
Jason  came  in  he  sat  across  from  them, 
his  eyes  shutting  halfway  and  his  head 
sagging  once  the  motor  began  running. 

They  pulled  out  onto  the  highway,  a 
peak  of  road  glinting  before  them  in  the 
headlights  and  the  rain.  The  driver’s 
face  and  hair  still  glowed  smooth,  this 
time  in  the  glare  from  the  tall  dome 
lights  by  the  side  of  the  road.  One  by 
one  the  passengers  sank  back  into  their 
seats  as  the  bus  moved  forward,  but  Me¬ 
linda  kept  awake  this  time,  watching  the 
road,  thinking,  it  looks  as  though  we’re 
going  terribly  fast.  I  wonder  if  it  seems 
any  faster  from  the  front  .  .  . 

Outside  she  could  see  the  tiny  flecks 
that  were  stars,  if  she  pressed  her  face 
close  to  the  glass.  The  moon  was  out, 
a  crescent,  reminding  her  of  Ben  and 
that  time  when  he  had  proposed  and 
then  the  wedding  and  her  father’s  face 
.  .  .  and  later  Benji  .  .  .  and  thank  good¬ 
ness  for  Paul  .  .  .  The  bus  sped  over  a 
hill  and  down  into  a  deep  gulf  where 
the  woods  were  thick  on  either  side  of 
the  road,  and  the  night  air  was  cool  and 
rich  with  trees. 

It  was  then  that  she  saw  the  truck. 
It  caught  her  by  such  surprise  that  she 
could  let  out  only  a  soft  “oh,”  but  two 
women  up  near  the  front  screamed:  it 
was  swerving  down  the  hill  at  them,  two 
large  yellow  pupilless  vacillating  eyes, 
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wild  and  unseeing,  and  just  after  they 
had  passed  the  bridge  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill  it  hit  them,  glancing  off  the 
front  left  side  of  the  bus  and  dislodging 
the  bus  wheels  from  the  road;  she  gripped 
the  seat  and  then  there  was  blackness 
and  thudding  and  something  metal  scrap¬ 
ing  her  cheek,  and  then  she  saw  that 
the  floor  was  now  where  the  row  of 
windows  had  been,  the  panes  now  mashed 
against  the  wet  grass,  crushing  it.  And 
when  she  looked  up  Jason  was  above 
her,  the  moon  and  stars  streaming  be¬ 
hind  him  through  the  opening;  he  had 
yanked  away  the  emergency  door  and 
was  standing  now  upright  on  the  side 
of  the  bus,  his  arms  reaching  down  and 
inside.  The  moon  and  stars  shadowed 
behind  him  so  that  his  eyes  were  the 
only  part  of  his  face  that  really  showed: 
they  were  calm,  only  slightly  wondrous 
and  amazed,  and  his  mouth  drawn  seri¬ 
ous  like  that  of  a  cherub  in  a  carving. 
Inside  the  bus  was  a  murmuring  and  a 
blackness  and  a  red  glow  from  a  fire 
somewhere,  and  one  woman’s  voice  kept 
on  screaming.  Melinda  smelled  some¬ 
thing  sharp  and  recognized  it:  gasoline. 

“Come  on,  miss,”  Jason  said,  reaching 
his  arms  down  to  her. 

Melinda  looked  around.  She  saw  the 
blue  and  violet  flowers  crumpled  in  the 
moonlight  from  the  open  emergency 
door,  draped  over  the  side  of  the  seat 
that  now  pointed  upwards,  and  she  saw 
the  hat  lying  across  the  face,  the  straw 
dark  and  wet  and  limp.  The  woman  did 
not  move. 

“Come  on,  miss.” 

Then  Melinda  noticed  it  was  still 
raining.  She  listened  for  the  driver  but 
from  the  front  of  the  bus  there  was  only 
the  woman  screaming. 

“Hey,”  a  man  rasped.  “Hey  we’ve 
got  to  get  out  of  here.  Smell  that  gaso¬ 
line!” 


“Come  on,  miss.”  Jason  barely  raised 
his  voice. 

Melinda  lifted  her  arms  and  he  gripped 
them  firm  under  the  elbows,  swinging 
her  up  and  through  the  door  with  her 
back  scraping  over  it  and  her  feet  dang¬ 
ling  like  vines  until  she  could  brace 
them  on  the  top. 

“You  can  git  down  now  by  yourself, 
miss.”  Jason  pointed.  “Run  for  the 
woods  far  off  as  you  can.  This  gas  ain’t 
got  long.” 

And  Melinda  ran  and  saw  from  the 
wetness  beneath  the  pine  trees  Jason 
crouched  on  top  and  lifting  people 
through,  the  smoke  rising  from  behind 
the  bus  against  the  pines  across  the  road, 
thin  urgent  oily  wisps  under  the  stars. 
From  the  truck  across  the  highway  there 
was  no  sound.  He  pulled  out  two  wom¬ 
en,  a  child,  a  man,  the  tall  boy.  The 
screaming  stopped.  Melinda  saw  the 
figures  slide  down  over  the  bus  in  the 
dark  in  silent  haste  and  run  toward  her, 
Jason  last,  his  arms  loose  at  his  sides  as 
he  loped  through  the  dense  grass. 

“Git  yourself  further  back,  miss.” 

And  then  the  hissing  and  the  thunder¬ 
ous  erupting  sound  and  the  flash,  once, 
twice;  and  then  the  billowing  red  and 
orange  flame,  shaping  and  reshaping  it¬ 
self  like  mist  around  spraying  fountains. 
Even  Jason’s  eyes  showed  red  in  the 
light  from  the  fire.  The  child  whim¬ 
pered,  and  Melinda  and  Jason  and  the 
man  and  the  two  women  and  the  boy 
stood  gazing,  fascinated.  There  was 
nothing  else  to  do. 

Jason  stood  loosely,  his  hands  hanging 
by  his  thumbs  from  his  belt.  He  bent 
down  to  her. 

“Where  you  headed,  miss?” 

“Home,”  she  said  before  she  could 
think,  “Mississippi.” 

Jason  was  silent.  Then  he  said, 
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“You're  sure  lucky,  miss.  Looks  like 
lots  of  those  folks  there  won’t  ever  get 
home.” 

“No,”  she  said.  “Yes,  you’re  right.” 
So  that  was  what  Mary  Catharine  had 
meant.  What  what  is  like.  Home  was 
where  Ben,  maybe,  would  not  always 
be.  And  then  .  .  .  and  Paul,  too:  God 
and  medical  science  could  have  been 
just  not  enough.  And  this,  this  proving 


it  in  a  grim  red-black-fire  way.  Melinda 
felt  a  tug  at  the  pit  of  her  stomach  as 
her  knees  gave  way  into  the  grass  and 
she  crossed  herself,  a  thing  she  had  not 
done  since  before  Benji  had  been  born. 

Jason  dropped  to  one  knee  beside  her. 
After  a  while  Melinda  thought  of  say¬ 
ing,  up  to  the  black-red  face, 

“Where  is  your  home?” 

But  she  did  not  say  it. 


Alex  Ray  bin 

NIGHTMUSIC 

How  little 
there  is  around  me 
from  which  to  fashion 
music 

Here,  alone  not 
desperate  or  insane 
not  even 

so  prosaic  an  emotion 
as  lonely  I  remain  at  rest 
like  some  alien  and  wandering 
dead  planet, 

waiting  with  massive  calm 
for  life  to  fill  me 
or  I 
it. 

The  night  of  course 
sings 

That  is  probably  its  function,  but  not 
but  not 
to  or  for 

some  lifeless.  .  .  . 

It  is,  in  the  end,  the  distances 
which  prevent 
music,  the  distances 
which  separate  us  from 
anything  we  might  possibly 
call  our  own. 
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TITAN’S  LAMENT 


I  have  stolen  the  sun  from  the  moon’s  black  mouth 
But  not  without  some  loss  of  innocence. 

Be  not  against  me  Old  Herodotus 

For  when  the  wind  whistles  among  the  silent  winter  oaks 
A  man  must  do 
What  a  man  must  do. 

I  know  only  that  in  the  dark 
In  the  cool  darkness 

There  came  a  voice  unlike  any  I  had  ever  .  .  . 

And  I  was  afraid. 

The  sun  is  everything 
It  is  more  than  the  light 
More  than  the  image 

Which  chases  oblivion  from  the  edges  of  the  world 
Is  the  heart 
Of  the  new  embryo 
Is  life 

But  only  as  long  as  the  waking  moment  does  innocence  abide 
In  the  presence  of  death 
And  to  find 

(in  the  moon’s  black  shadow) 

That  the  presence 
Is  real,  indeed, 

Relevant, 

An  essential  part 
Is  ....  a  disappointment 

I  live  in  the  midst  of  all 

That  is  found  in  the  shadow  of  the  moon’s  black  mouth 


But  I  have  stolen  the  sun. 
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Her  Father’s  House 


Gina  looked  up  from  the  fire  in  the 
square  room  to  the  rafters  left  bare  by 
her  father  when  he  built  the  house,  a 
cinderblock  box  it  seemed  to  her,  having 
only  one  room  and  a  shingle  roof  cov¬ 
ered  with  pine  needles.  The  stuffed 
parrot  Mr.  Pinkney  had  brought  from  the 
museum  and  put  on  the  farthest  rafter 
had  slipped  and  hung  upside  down  from 
its  perch. 

“Daddy  why  don’t  you  fix  that  par¬ 
rot?”  Her  father  glanced  up  from  the 
cast  net  he  was  mending  in  the  fire  light 
and  said  simply,  “No  ladder.”  Gina 
watched  his  eyes  behind  the  hornrimmed 
glasses  return  to  the  net.  She  pulled  a 
few  burrs  from  her  jeans.  “Where’s 
Mr.  Pinkney?”  She  thought  at  first  he 
wouldn’t  answer,  so  intent  was  he  on 
his  work.  Then  he  said,  “Oh  off  in  the 
river  somewhere.”  He  didn’t  look  up 
from  the  net  and  Gina  wondered  why 
she  had  come  with  him  and  Mr.  Pink¬ 
ney.  There  was  nothing  to  do  and  her 
father  didn’t  want  her  here  asking  ques¬ 
tions.  A  pine  log  slipped  in  the  fire,  red 
sparks  hissing  out,  then  disappearing  up 
the  chimney.  Some  would  be  flying  out 
the  top,  outside  the  house,  with  the  grey 
smoke.  Turning  on  her  stomach  on  the 
tiger  skin  rug  she  was  lying  on,  she  put 


her  head  on  the  animal’s  head  and 
reached  into  its  mouth  to  wiggle  the 
loose,  yellow  teeth.  The  tongue  was  dis¬ 
connected  at  the  bottom  where  Mr. 
Pinkney  had  glued  it  once  and  she 
thumped  it  with  her  finger  to  make  it 
twang  up  and  down. 

“Daddy,  Momma  said  I  should  fix  you 
some  lunch  since  she  had  to  stay  home. 
Do  you  want  a  sandwich?”  Gina 
looked  at  him  sitting  at  the  other  end 
of  the  hearth,  in  his  khaki  pants  and 
jacket  from  the  army  surplus  and  the 
red  flannel  shirt  Mr.  Pinkney  had  given 
him  for  a  joke. 

“That  would  be  fine,  Virginia,”  he 
said.  He  was  the  only  one  who  called 
her  that — Virginia.  Sometimes  she  liked 
it,  when  it  made  her  feel  grown  up.  But 
now  it  sounded  as  if  he  were  calling  her 
by  someone  else’s  name.  Her  mother 
only  called  her  that  when  she  was  mad. 

She  found  the  bread  in  the  icebox  be¬ 
hind  the  green  screen  that  marked  off 
the  kitchen.  The  cellophane  was  wet 
from  sitting  on  the  block  of  ice.  She 
hated  to  open  it,  wet  and  slimy  like  a 
fish.  She  spread  two  pieces  thick  with 
peanut  butter.  “See  if  ther’re  any  sar¬ 
dines  in  that  cabinet.”  Her  father’s  voice 
came  from  behind  the  screen  like  some 
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stranger’s.  Sardines  and  peanut  butter. 
If  she  were  home  she  would  be  eating 
chicken  and  mashed  potatoes. 

“Here  you  are.”  She  handed  him  the 
sandwich  and  the  can  of  sardines  on  a 
paper  plate.  Putting  the  net  on  the  ce¬ 
ment  floor  he  opened  the  can  with  the 
little  key.  Gina  watched  him  bend  the 
top  back  and  with  the  key  spear  one  of 
the  shiny  pieces.  Everywhere  in  the 
room  was  the  smell  of  sardines.  “I  think 
I’ll  walk  down  to  the  dock  and  see  if  Mr. 
Pinkney’s  back  yet.” 

“Don’t  go  too  far.  We’ll  have  to  head 
on  home  in  about  an  hour.  I  might  just 
take  a  nap.” 

One  hour  wasn’t  so  long;  she  could 
sit  on  the  dock  and  wait  for  Mr.  Pinkney. 
Outside  it  was  cool.  She  stood  on  the 
porch  looking  at  the  old  swing-sofa  with 
the  rotting  cushions  and  at  the  mud- 
dauber  nests  under  the  roof.  If  she  had 
a  broom  she  could  knock  one  down  and 
open  it  to  find  the  sleeping  larva  and 
the  paralyzed  spider  stuffed  in  with  it 
for  food.  On  the  edge  of  the  porch  in 
the  cement  floor  was  the  imprint  of  a 
hand.  It  was  of  her  own,  but  twice  as 
small  as  it  was  now.  She  had  grown 
that  much  since  her  father  built  the 
house.  Some  day  he  would  brick  over 
the  floor,  covering  it  up.  She  kicked 
the  dead  leaves  away  from  the  imprint 
and  stepped  into  the  yard.  The  old 
bear  Mr.  Pinkney  had  brought  with  the 
tiger  skin  stood  blindly  before  the  house. 
Gina  thought  of  the  picture  taken  of  her 
father  choking  it  around  the  neck  with 
his  hand  stuck  in  its  mouth.  The  bear 
looked  real  in  the  picture  except  that  her 
father  had  on  his  glasses  and  somehow 
that  made  it  seem  not  so  real. 

The  ground  was  covered  with  dead 
leaves  and  the  smoke  from  the  chimney 
filled  the  dry  air  with  a  burning  smell 
like  smudge  pots.  Looking  back  at  the 


house  it  seemed  a  thatched  cottage  in 
some  other  land  and  not  a  house  built 
by  her  own  father  and  covered  with 
needles  from  the  pines  around  it.  The 
ground  was  thick  with  the  needles  and 
dry  oak  leaves  and  walnuts  crumbling 
from  the  inside  out.  When  she  cracked 
the  hard  black  shells  the  middle  was 
only  dust.  She  threw  one  at  the  side  of 
the  house,  splitting  it  open  to  release 
the  decayed  fruit.  Last  week-end  they 
had  had  a  good  walnut  battle — Gina  and 
Mr.  Pinkney’s  four  boys.  She  could 
throw  as  well  as  any  of  them,  the  twins 
and  little  Ray  and  Stephen.  Gina  had 
hidden  down  by  the  swampy  place  in 
the  woods  behind  a  fallen  palmetto  log. 
The  trunk  was  dry  and  powdery  and 
she  hollowed  out  a  cavity  to  store  her 
nuts  in.  When  they  came  to  attack  she 
was  ready — protected  by  the  trunk. 
Whooping  like  Indians  they  galloped 
through  the  swamp;  it  was  dried  up  with 
only  a  film  of  mud  over  the  cracked 
black  ground.  Nuts  flew  everywhere  and 
she  was  an  Indian  too — yelling  and 
throwing  to  hurt.  When  she  got  back  to 
the  house,  she  had  shown  her  father  the 
welt  on  her  forehead  where  Ray  had  hit 
her  hard  and  made  the  lines  of  pain 
shoot  out  all  over  her  head  from  the 
spot  like  blades  of  fire  curling  round  a 
log.  “Maybe  you’d  better  steer  clear  of 
those  boys  for  awhile  Virginia.  They’re 
tougher  than  you  think.”  Her  head 
hadn’t  really  hurt  until  then  when  he 
said  “Virginia”  and  she’d  thought  how 
he’d  wanted  a  boy  like  Ray  instead  of 
her. 

Half  way  down  the  path  to  the  dock 
was  her  father’s  bee  tree.  Dust  sprayed 
up  as  she  ran  to  it,  dust  and  a  few 
pointed  leaves.  She  gathered  some  once 
for  Mr.  Pinkney  because  they  were  so 
red  and  delicate,  but  her  father  had  said 
they  were  poison  oak  and  he’d  made 
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her  wash  her  hands  in  turpentine.  At 
the  bee  tree  Gina  stopped,  kneeling  in 
a  nest  of  Spanish  moss  fallen  dead  from 
the  tree.  When  she  mashed  it  in  her 
hands  it  crumbled  into  nothing  like  dirt 
between  her  fingers.  She  breathed  the 
tiny  pieces  and  they  caught  in  her  nose 
and  throat.  If  she  were  one  of  the  twins 
she  would  spit.  Once  Kenny  had  said, 
“There  ain’t  nothing  like  spitting.” 

“Why?”  Gina  had  asked. 

“Cause  you  can’t  swallow  it  and  you 
can’t  blow  it  through  your  nose  cause 
it  doesn’t  connect  up  that  way.” 

She  wished  she  could  spit;  she  wished 
she  could  do  everything  Kenny  did.  She 
could  climb  as  high  as  he  could  in  the 
oak  by  the  dock  but  it  wasn’t  the  same. 
She  had  to  close  her  eyes  and  pretend  it 
wasn’t  so  far  to  the  ground.  And  when 
they  fished  in  the  river  sitting  muddy  in 
the  canoe,  she  could  cast  the  line  and 
reel  in  mullet  as  fast  as  he  could.  Only 
if  it  was  a  catfish  or  a  sting  ray  that  she 
caught,  Kenny  had  to  cut  it  off  with 
the  pocket  knife  that  used  to  be  her 
father’s.  Once  he  had  taken  her  frog 
gigging  in  the  lake.  She  remembered 
how  dark  it  was  and  the  rustle  of  the 
cattails  as  the  canoe  slipped  along  the 
edge.  She  held  the  light  and  he  threw 
the  gig  when  he  saw  a  bull  frog  squatting 
on  the  bank.  Kenny  let  her  gig  one  time 
and  she  got  it  dead  center  in  the  neck. 
The  trident  went  through  and  into  the 
soft  mud  behind.  It  was  good — not 
missing,  but  when  she  saw  it  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  its  front  ripped  open 
and  the  heart  still  beating,  she  felt  sick 
as  when  she  saw  her  father  skin  a  snake 
once  or  when  she  heard  the  thump  of 
Mr.  Pinkney’s  gun  on  the  head  of  a 
wounded  rabbit. 

The  bees  were  humming  above  her 
head,  in  and  out  of  the  black  hole.  She 
crept  up  closer  to  the  trunk  and  looked 


up  at  it,  wondering  how  much  it  would 
take  to  make  someone  put  his  hand  into 
it.  She  remembered  a  story  her  father 
told  about  a  man  who  stuck  his  hand  into 
a  fire  and  watched  it  burn  off.  Fire 
was  even  worse  than  bees. 

From  down  the  river  Gina  heard  Mr. 
Pinkney’s  motor.  She  walked  to  the 
dock,  kicking  the  leaves  ahead  of  her. 
There  was  no  wind  to  pick  them  up  and 
carry  them  away.  Mr.  Pinkney’s  truck 
was  under  the  climbing  oak.  She 
scrambled  onto  the  seat  looking  to  find 
what  a  man  would  have  in  his  truck. 
There  were  two  boxes  of  matches,  a 
tackle  box,  a  bath  sponge  that  smelled 
of  cleaning  fluid,  a  pamphlet  on  “The 
Migratory  Cycle  of  Canadian  Geese,” 
and  a  package  of  chewing  gum.  Hear¬ 
ing  the  small  outboard  coming  closer, 
Gina  jumped  out  and  ran  onto  the  dock. 
Stephen  had  left  his  tennis  shoes  in  the 
fish  box. 

“Ahoy  Mr.  Pinkney.” 

“Howdy  Ginny.”  Mr.  Pinkney  held 
up  four  sheephead  on  a  string.  “Not 
bad  for  an  old  man,  eh?  Here,  catch 
this.”  He  threw  the  tow  rope,  cutting 
the  motor  and  steering  the  boat  to  the 
ladder.  He  tossed  the  fish  onto  the  dock, 
and  climbed  out  carrying  his  rod  and  a 
paddle. 

“Hey,  they’re  nice  fish.” 

“Not  bad;  I’m  sure  the  boys’ll  be  glad 
to  gut  ’em  for  me  when  I  get  back  home,” 
he  said  smiling  down  at  her.  He  was 
bigger  than  her  father,  almost  fat  and 
his  cheeks  puffed  up  when  he  was  hot 
like  pink  baloons. 

“Are  you  going  to  take  the  boat  up?” 

“If  you’ll  lend  me  a  hand,  sonny,”  he 
said.  He  called  her  sonny  sometimes, 
maybe  because  he  had  only  boys.  “What’s 
the  Old  Man  up  to?” 

“I  think  he’s  asleep,  Mr.  Pinkney. 
Want  me  to  put  these  in  the  truck?” 
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“Yeah.  Take  the  pole  too  will  ya?” 

“Sure.” 

She  lay  the  pole  just  behind  the  tail¬ 
gate  and  put  the  fish  in  the  fish  box  on 
top  of  Stephen’s  shoes.  Mr.  Pinkney 
drew  the  boat  to  the  bank  by  the  tow- 
rope  and  together  they  pulled  it  up. 

“Lemme  just  back  the  truck  up  and 
we’ll  put  her  on,”  he  said. 

“Can  we  do  it  alone?” 

“Sure  sonny  you’re  stronger’n  a  cow. 
Got  my  Ray  with  a  nut  last  week  that 
almost  put  him  out  of  commission.” 

Gina  liked  Mr.  Pinkney.  He  had 
freckles  on  his  nose  that  wiggled  when 
he  laughed.  She  hitched  the  rope  to  the 
wheel  on  the  back  of  the  cab  and  Mr. 
Pinkney  cranked  while  she  pushed  from 
behind,  slipping  a  little  in  the  dry  leaves. 

They  started  up  the  slope  together  in 
the  front  of  the  truck.  Gina  flipped 
through  the  pages  of  Mr.  Pinkney’s 
pamphlet,  wondering  why  she  could  talk 
to  him  and  not  to  her  own  father.  As 
the  truck  passed  the  bee  tree  she  smelled 
the  smoke  rising  from  the  chimney  like 
wood  shavings,  she  thought,  and  looked 
to  see.  Instead  she  saw  the  cinderblocks 
topped  with  orange  flames,  rising  and 
falling  lazily  as  if  they  had  nothing  to 
do  but  play  about  her  father’s  shingles. 
Mr.  Pinkney  drove  fast,  not  saying  any¬ 
thing  until  they  reached  the  bear.  “Stay 
here,”  he  said,  jumping  out  and  running 
through  the  door.  Gina  watched  think¬ 
ing  how  there  ought  to  be  some  noise. 
She  remembered  then  that  her  father  was 
asleep  and  something  broke  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  her  throat,  spreading  through  her 
like  a  plant  taking  root.  But  she  saw 
him  appear  on  the  roof — in  his  red  flan¬ 
nel  shirt.  He  stood,  it  seemed,  in  the 
middle  of  the  flames  and  beat  them  with 
his  jacket.  He  worked  on  one  corner  to 
make  a  place  to  stand,  then  moved  slowly 
forward  from  the  spot  beating  and  beat¬ 


ing.  Mr.  Pinkney  climbed  up  next  to 
him  with  a  blanket  and  they  moved 
together,  sometimes  disappearing  in  the 
smoke. 

“Virginia,”  her  father  called. 

She  fell  out  of  the  truck  and  ran  be¬ 
low  the  roof. 

In  his  natural  voice  he  said,  “Get 
something  and  try  to  put  out  anything 
that  falls  off.” 

She  grabbed  a  pillow  from  the  porch 
swing,  dashing  with  it  around  the  house 
to  look  for  burning  shingles.  There  were 
none  and  so  she  went  back  to  her  father’s 
corner. 

“There’s  no  wind,  Old  Man.  “We’ll 
do  her.”  She  heard  Mr.  Pinkney’s  voice 
but  had  to  step  back  to  see,  so  far  had 
they  moved  toward  the  middle  of  the 
roof. 

“Damn  glasses.”  She  saw  her  father 
wipe  his  eyes  where  they  had  been,  saw 
the  sweat  in  them  and  knew  he  couldn’t 
see.  Still  he  beat  with  his  jacket  and  the 
flames  seemed  to  touch  his  shirt.  “Sparks 
from  the  chimney  caught  this  damn  dry 
pine  layer.  Good  thing  I  didn’t  fall  off 
to  sleep.” 

“We  got  to  jump  Old  Man.  These 
timbers’ll  go  any  minute.” 

Ginna  ran  around  the  house  again 
'looking  for  shingles.  The  parrot  would 
go  first,  she  thought,  upside  down.  Mr. 
Pinkney  landed  beside  her,  then  her 
father.  His  face  was  red  and  streaked 
with  black.  When  he  brushed  his  hair 
away  from  his  eyes,  the  ends  crumpled 
up  and  fell  away  like  the  dead  moss  by 
the  bee  tree.  Even  his  eyebrows  and 
lashes  were  singed.  His  hands  were 
black,  already  swelling  with  blisters — 
her  father’s  hands.  Gina  looked  at  her 
own,  thinking  of  the  imprint  on  the 
porch.  The  two  men  sat  exhausted  on 
either  side  of  her  and  together  they 
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watched  the  thatched  roof  burn.  A  sound 
like  thunder  came.  The  roof  collapsed 
in  the  middle,  right  above  the  tiger  skin, 
Gina  thought.  It  was  funny  that  there 
should  be  a  fire  inside  in  the  fireplace 
to  meet  the  new  flames.  Together  they 
would  eat  away  the  inside  of  her  father’s 
house.  He  watched,  his  blue  eyes  water¬ 
ing  from  the  smoke.  She  had  never  seen 
him  before  without  his  glasses.  He  looked 
like  a  boy,  like  Kenny  or  Stephen.  And 
then  she  knew  why  she  couldn’t  talk 
to  him.  What  was  it  her  mother  said — 
“A  woman  goes  not  where  her  man  goes, 
she  only  makes  the  way.” 


They  watched  until  it  was  dark  and 
the  house  was  just  a  cinderblock  shell 
open  to  the  night  and  the  night  sounds, 
crickets  and  night  frogs  by  the  lake. 
Her  father  and  Mr.  Pinkney  checked  to 
see  that  nothing  was  left  to  burn  and 
then  they  got  in  the  truck  to  go  home. 
It  was  a  long  way  home,  Gina  thought, 
beside  her  sleeping  father — a  long  way 
to  think.  The  imprint  of  her  hand  was 
still  in  her  father’s  porch  and  it  would 
get  smaller  every  time  she  saw  it.  Be¬ 
hind  it  rising  bare  in  the  night  were  the 
cinder  blocks,  still  there  for  him  to 
make  another  house. 
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He  pushed  open  the  heavy  glass  door 
and  stepped  outside.  The  late  summer 
afternoon  enveloped  him,  heavy  and 
smothering.  The  heat  vibrated  up  from 
the  sidewalks  and  the  brownstone  houses 
on  either  side  of  the  oily  asphalt,  press¬ 
ing  in  on  all  sides  equally,  impossible  to 
escape.  Merle  felt  the  leather  lining  of 
his  hatbrim  begin  to  float  on  a  thin  film 
of  sweat.  He  took  off  his  hat,  set  his 
briefcase  down,  fished  a  limp  handker¬ 
chief  out  of  his  hip  pocket,  and  scrubbed 
his  forehead  vigorously.  Sighing,  he  sat 
down  on  the  low  stone  wall  in  front 
of  the  converted  rowhouse  which  held  his 
office,  and  looked  up  the  street  toward 
the  traffic  light.  No  sign  of  Wes.  I  don’t 
know  why  he  can’t  make  it  at  quarter 
of  six  like  he  always  says  he  will. 

The  street  was  quiet  and  deserted,  the 
sounds  of  the  center  of  the  city,  muffled 
by  the  heat,  floating  faintly  over  the 
roofs  of  the  run-down  tenements.  Under 
the  wrought-iron  steps  leading  to  the 
half-open  door  of  one  house  lay  a  dog, 
panting  on  his  side;  otherwise  the  only 
sign  of  life  was  the  constant  stream  of 
cars  which  crossed  the  street  at  the  16th 
Street  intersection  several  blocks  away. 
Merle  kept  his  eyes  on  the  intersection, 
straining  to  find  a  blue  Ford  sedan 


which  would  swing  around  the  corner 
and  come  his  way. 

In  the  haze  at  one  corner  of  his  field 
of  vision,  something  bright  appeared. 
Two  little  colored  girls  were  coming 
down  the  street,  skip-hopping  side  by 
side,  giggling.  One  had  pigtails  sticking 
out  over  her  head  like  pins  in  a  pin¬ 
cushion,  the  other  was  short-cropped; 
one  wore  a  Kelley-green  dress,  the  other 
shorts  and  a  T-shirt;  both  wore  tennis 
shoes.  Merle  heard  rather  than  saw  them 
come  closer,  keeping  his  eyes  on  the 
corner.  They  began  giggling  at  some 
fantastically  funny  joke,  and  then  he 
heard  their  tennis  shoes  slap  hard  against 
the  pavement  as  they  broke  into  a  run. 
The  pigtailed  one  flashed  before  his  face 
first,  and  the  other  followed  close  behind, 
landing  full  on  the  toe  of  his  shoe  as 
she  passed. 

Merle  drew  in  his  foot  and  refrained 
from  dusting  off  his  shoe  until  he  was 
sure  they  had  run  around  the  corner. 
They  could  have  been  a  bit  more  careful, 
he  thought,  pulling  his  handkerchief 
and  attempting  to  restore  the  shine  to 
his  shoe.  But  I  don’t  guess  I  would  have 
looked  where  I  was  going  so  carefully 
if  I  were  playing  tag  or  something, 
either.  I  shouldn’t  sprawl  all  over  the 
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sidewalk  anyway;  it’s  too  narrow.  He 
tucked  his  handkerchief  away  again, 
straightened  his  back,  and  looked  away 
again  at  the  intersection.  No  sign  of 
Wes,  and  the  watch  showed  ten  minutes 
of  six.  Merle  pulled  his  hat  off  and 
fanned  himself  briefly. 

Behind  him  he  heard  a  thump  from 
a  garbage  can.  The  little  girls  were  com¬ 
ing  back,  still  giggling,  walking  quickly 
and  almost  in  step.  He  heard  them  come 
up  the  street,  banging  each  stair  railing 
with  a  stick  as  they  passed.  One  called 
something  to  the  other  with  a  gurgling 
voice,  as  if  she  had  something  in  her 
mouth.  Then,  as  they  passed  in  front  of 
him,  one  behind  the  other,  each  stepped 
deliberately  on  his  foot. 

Merle  felt  the  blood  throbbing  simul¬ 
taneously  in  his  toe  and  in  his  temples 
as  he  stared  fixedly  at  the  traffic  light 
and  listened  to  the  girls  run  around  the 
next  corner.  Why,  the  little  brats!  It 
had  been  deliberate,  too;  his  feet  were 
pulled  well  in  against  the  wall  on  which 
he  sat.  It’s  a  fine  way  to  get  kicks,  run¬ 
ning  around  stepping  on  people’s  feet. 
Thank  goodness  I’ve  taught  my  kids 
better  manners  than  that.  He  took  his 
eyes  off  the  light  to  glance  at  his  watch 
again.  Five  of.  I  do  hope  Wes  will  come 
soon;  the  heat  is  enough  to  drive  a  man 
batty  without  smart-aleck  kids  thrown  in. 

The  light  changed  colors,  and  a  new 
series  of  automobiles  followed  one  an¬ 
other  across  the  street  like  ducks  at  a 
shooting  gallery.  Merle  thought  he  saw 
the  Ford,  but  it  darted  across  like  all 
the  others,  and  he  settled  back  onto  the 
wall.  Then  he  heard  the  giggles  from 
up  the  street  again. 

He  felt  somehow  helpless,  sitting  there 
with  his  eyes  riveted  to  the  traffic  light, 
listening  to  them  approach.  What  could 
he  do?  They  were  watching  for  him  to 
show  a  reaction,  he  knew;  he  wouldn’t 


give  them  that  satisfaction.  But  dammit, 
he  couldn’t  just  sit  here  and  take  it. 
Would  they  try  something  again?  What 
was  making  them  act  this  way?  The 
curly  heads  came  in  front  of  him  again, 
and  he  felt,  close  together,  two  hard 
little  fists  on  his  forearm. 

It’s  this  integration  mess  that’s  causing 
such  a  fuss  around  here,  that’s  what  it 
is,  he  thought  a  little  wildly.  That’s  the 
rotten  shame  of  it,  everything  gets  blown 
up  bigger  than  it  really  is  and  then 
gets  out  of  hand.  Like  that  riot  the 
other  day  after  the  bus  incident.  But  I 
never  thought  even  the  kids  were  getting 
actively  aggressive. 

They  were  coming  back;  he  could 
hear  their  shoes  on  the  sidewalk.  Dammit, 
I’m  not  going  to  take  any  more  of  this. 
I  wouldn’t  allow  my  own  kids  to  behave 
this  way,  especially  not  to  a  perfect 
stranger,  and  I’m  damned  if  I  take  it 
from  anyone  else’s.  It’s  not  racism  to 
demand  a  little  common  politeness.  If 
they  do  one  thing  more.  .  .  . 

A  fist  again  fell  on  his  arm,  and  he 
wrenched  his  gaze  from  the  traffic  light, 
turning  it  full  on  the  face  of  the  pig¬ 
tailed  pickaninny,  whose  arm  he  caught 
and  held  firmly.  She  shrank  back  a 
moment  involuntarily  and  tried  to  twist 
away.  Merle  forced  himself  to  speak 
calmly. 

“Now,  look,  kids,  I  know  it’s  a  hot 
day  and  there’s  nothing  much  to  do, 
but  that’s  no  reason  for  you  to  go  around 
bothering  people.  I  haven’t  done  any¬ 
thing  to  you.  I’ve  had  a  hard  day  and 
I’m  going  to  get  mad  if  you  don’t  cut 
it  out.” 

The  little  girl’s  face  was  sullen  and 
defiant.  “Don’  you  go  talkin’  to  us. 
We’s  had  a  hahd  day,  too.”  She  yanked 
her  arm  away. 

“Don’t  you  get  smart  with  me,  Missy.” 
Merle  was  on  his  feet  now,  getting  an- 
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grier.  “You  run  along  and  stop  talking 
back  to  me.” 

“Ah’ll  talk  howevah  Ah  please,”  she 
snapped  back  at  him  as  he  took  a  step 
in  their  direction.  “You  leave  us  alone.” 

“Yeah,  leave  us  alone.  We’s  had  a 
hahd  day,  too,”  mimicked  the  other. 
“Don’  you  go  grabbin’  us.  We  ain’t 
done  nothin’  to  you.” 

“What  you  try  in’  to  do  to  those  kids?” 
snarled  a  deep  voice  from  behind  him, 
and  Merle  whirled.  A  monstrous  black 
man  had  materialized,  towering  threat¬ 
eningly  by  half  a  head  over  Merle’s  six 
feet.  His  hair  was  barely  long  enough  to 
kink  on  his  sweat-coated  head,  his  eyes 
glittered  close  beside  a  wide,  flat  nose, 
and  his  hands  were  unbelievably  huge. 
A  blue-and-red  Neptune  tattoo  wrapped 
around  his  right  biceps. 

“I’m  not  doing  anything  to  the  kids,” 
Merle  stated,  holding  his  voice  quiet  and 
level,  and  automatically  standing  up 
straighter.  “I  was  just  sitting  here  wait¬ 
ing  for  my  car-pool  ride,  and  they  started 
going  by  and  stepping  on  my  feet.  I 
don’t  take  that  from  my  own  kids,  and 
I  don’t  see  why  I  should  allow  any 
others  to  take  advantage  of  me.  I  was 
just  trying  to  get  them  to  quit  it.” 

“Ah  saw  you  grab  that  little  girl’s  arm. 
You  don’  have  to  tell  me  nothin’  about 
it,”  the  man  growled.  “Fus’  you  decide 
you  gonna  shut  ouah  kids  outa  you  fine 
schools,  then  you  staht  grabbin’  them  on 
the  street.  ‘Cept  Ah  ain’  gonna  let  you 
get  away  with  it  this  time.” 

Merle  was  sweating  harder  and  his 
face  had  gone  deep  red,  contrasting 
oddly  with  his  pale  brown  hair.  His 
voice  was  louder,  his  words  short  and 
clipped.  “You’ve  got  the  wrong  guy  if 
you’re  beefing  about  integration.  This 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  All  I  wanted 
to  do  was  wait  for  my  ride  without  being 
stepped  on  and  hit  by  a  couple  of  smarty 


kids.”  “How  you  like  bein,  hit  by  a 
growed  man?”  the  Negro  snarled,  and 
took  a  step  forward,  swinging  one  huge 
hand,  palm  open,  at  Merle’s  head.  Merle 
stepped  back  and  dodged  under,  strik¬ 
ing  back  instinctively,  knuckles  skidding 
along  the  rough  fabric  of  the  man’s  shirt. 
The  man  gave  a  startled  grunt,  fell  back 
on  one  foot  to  regain  his  balance,  and 
suddenly  crashed  to  the  ground. 

Merle  stared.  Along  the  sidewalk,  half- 
covered  by  the  Negro’s  leg,  a  long  streak 
of  what  looked  like  half-melted  ice  cream 
traced  the  path  of  his  slide.  The  bigger 
they  come,  the  harder  they  fall,  Merle 
hummed  to  himself  tonelessly,  the  tune 
going  around  in  circles.  Had  the  little 
girls  had  ice  cream  cones?  Merle  couldn’t 
remember.  The  bigger  they  come,  the 
harder  they  fall.  Get  your  ice-cold  ice 
cream  here.  .  .  .  Under  the  giant’s  head, 
which  lay  beside  the  low  wall  on  which 
Merle’s  briefcase  was  still  standing,  a 
little  smear  of  red  began  to  gleam  wetly. 

My  God!  Is  he  dead?  The  question 
burst  through  his  stunned  consciousness 
suddenly.  Merle  glanced  quickly  up  and 
down  the  street.  No  one  stirred.  The 
two  girls  had  disappeared.  How  much 
had  they  seen,  he  wondered.  Where  did 
they  go?  He  crouched  beside  the  man 
and  held  his  handkerchief  to  the  long 
gash  on  the  base  of  his  neck.  What 
should  I  do?  Wes  will  be  here  soon. 
He  looked  up  the  street  again,  but  the 
cars  raced  across  the  street  as  steadily  as 
ever  under  the  maddening  sun.  I  didn’t 
really  hit  him  that  hard.  Damn,  he’s 
bleeding  buckets.  I  ought  to  call  an 
ambulance.  .  .  .  But  I’d  miss  Wes.  And 
my  name  would  get  into  the  papers; 
they’d  blow  it  up  into  a  race  riot.  My 
God,  what  would  Esta  say?  She  was 
born  in  Mississippi;  it’d  be  a  major 
catastrophe  for  her  if  I  were  dragged 
into  court  over  something  like  this.  Not 
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to  mention  what  her  mother  would  say. 
We  could  never  show  our  faces  in  Jack- 
son  again.  I  don’t  think  he’s  dead.  Merle 
put  a  hand  on  the  Negro’s  chest  and  felt 
the  faint  swell  and  relaxation  of  his 
breathing.  Out  like  a  light,  though. 
Wonder  how  long  it  will  take  him  to 
come  to? 

His  watch  said  6:15.  He  looked  up 
the  street  again.  Even  the  dog  under 
the  steps  had  vanished.  The  wavery 
heat-lines  above  the  iron  railings  and 
garbage  cans  made  the  only  movement. 
From  far  away  a  siren  trailed  through 
the  air. 

Merle  winced  and  looked  back  at  the 
prostrate  figure.  It  would  be  better  for 
everyone  if  the  incident  were  forgotten. 
If  only  the  man  hadn’t  been  so  unreason¬ 
able.  That  kind  you  almost  have  to 
knock  it  into.  He  felt  a  stickiness  be¬ 
tween  his  fingers,  took  the  handkerchief 
from  the  Negro’s  neck,  and  refolded  it 
with  quick,  jerky  motions.  The  bleed¬ 
ing  seems  to  be  stopping.  If  only  there 
were  something  I  could  do  without  get¬ 
ting  involved.  But  Wes  will  be  here  in 
a  moment. 

He  straightened  up  suddenly  and 
looked  around  once  more.  Then  he  lifted 
the  man  under  the  shoulders  and 
dragged  him  under  the  nearest  iron  stairs, 
pulling  him  in  among  the  dust  and 
stray  papers  but  making  sure  his  head 
rested  on  his  handkerchief,  laying  the 
sprawling,  limp  tattooed  arm  close  by 
his  side.  He  pulled  the  garbage  can 
up  beside  the  stairs,  to  shade  him  even 
more  from  view,  brushed  the  dirt  from 
his  hands,  grabbed  his  briefcase,  and 
walked  rapidly  toward  the  traffic  light. 
He’d  take  a  cab  at  16 th  Street  and  explain 
somehow  to  Wes  tomorrow.  He’d  tell 
Wes  to  pick  him  up  on  the  other  side 
of  the  building,  on  J  Street,  after  this, 
too.  God,  Esta  would  be  furious  if  she 


found  out.  She’d  probably  call  the  cops 
in  on  that  poor  fellow,  for  assault.  But 
no,  that  would  make  another  big  splash 
in  the  papers.  He  decided  not  to  tell  Esta. 

A  blue  sedan  swung  suddenly  around 
the  corner  and  slid  to  a  stop  beside  him. 
“Got  tired  of  waiting  and  decided  to 
meet  me  halfway,  huh?  Sorry,”  said  Wes. 
Merle  climbed  quickly  into  the  front 
seat. 

“Let’s  get  home.” 

As  they  swished  past  the  office  build¬ 
ing,  Merle  glanced  furtively  at  the  stairs 
next  door.  He  could  barely  distinguish 
the  outline  of  a  motionless  leg.  God, 
maybe  I  should  call  an  ambulance.  He 
turned  to  Wes,  but  Wes  switched  on  the 
radio,  and  Merle  settled  uneasily  back 
into  the  seat.  How  long  would  it  be 
before  he  was  found  or  came  to?  He 
hoped  the  bleeding  hadn’t  started  again 
when  he  had  moved  the  man.  The  hand¬ 
kerchief  should  have  helped.  He  won¬ 
dered  suddenly  if  the  handkerchief  was 
one  of  the  monogramed  ones.  He  couldn’t 
remember.  How  stupid  he  had  been  to 
leave  it! 

He  was  unusually  quiet  that  night  at 
supper,  and  went  to  bed  early,  pleading 
a  headache.  As  he  nursed  his  eyes  open 
the  next  morning  over  a  cup  of  coffee, 
he  felt  even  more  nervous  than  the  day 
before.  He  wondered  how  he  could 
ask  Wes  to  drop  him  at  the  other  door 
of  the  office  building. 

“Land!”  exclaimed  Esta  suddenly  from 
across  the  table,  using  the  strongest  lan¬ 
guage  her  Southern  upbringing  would 
allow  her.  “I  jes’  don’t  know  when  this 
nigger  nonsense  will  settle  down.  Here’s 
another  of  them  found  beat  up  this  morn- 
in’,  and  they’ve  got  a  big  hue  and  cry 
out  for  whoever  did  it.” 

Merle  set  his  coffee  cup  very  carefully 
back  on  the  exact  center  of  his  saucer. 
“Where?”  he  asked. 
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“Over  on  the  south  side  somewhere,” 
his  wife  answered.  “But  it  was  his  own 
fault;  he  tried  to  get  served  in  Mon- 
toldi’s.  .  . 

Merle  let  his  breath  out  in  a  silent  sigh 
and  picked  his  cup  up  again,  sipping 
slowly  while  his  wife  recounted  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  article,  with  frequent  edi¬ 
torial  comment.  Actually,  I  shouldn’t 
feel  relieved,  though.  Damn,  how  could 
I  be  so  stupid  as  to  just  walk  off  and 
leave  him.  All  he  has  to  do  is  open  his 
mouth  and  the  newspapers  will  be  on  it 
in  a  flash.  I  could  have  called  an  ambu¬ 
lance  and  explained.  The  cops  are  par¬ 
tial  to  whites — it’s  not  right,  but  it’s  so, 
and  I  could  have  used  their  partiality 
this  once.  It  wasn’t  my  fault.  But  the 
newspapers  won’t  see  it  that  way.  .  .  . 

Three  toots  of  a  car  horn  came  from 
the  street.  Merle  jerked,  almost  dropping 
the  half-full  cup,  and  set  it  quickly  down. 
He  brushed  the  few  drops  of  coffee  from 
his  sleeve  and  pushed  himself  automatic¬ 
ally  back  from  the  table.  Esta  held  his 
briefcase  out  to  him.  “Goodbye,  dear. 
Call  me  if  you  get  a  break.  And  make 
sure  you  eat  a  good  lunch.  Your  head 
all  right?” 

“Yeah,  it’s  better,”  he  answered.  “  ’Bye, 
honey.”  He  kissed  her  carefully,  so  as 
not  to  disturb  her  lipstick,  and  ran  down 
the  front  walk. 

Wes  got  him  talking  about  a  PTA 
problem,  and  Merle  started  as  the  car 
pulled  up  in  front  of  his  building.  He 
had  forgotten  to  ask  Wes  to  drop  him  on 
the  other  street.  He  glanced  quickly  at 
the  iron  stairs  as  he  scrambled  out  of  the 
car.  The  trash  can  stood  in  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  place  as  before,  but  he 
couldn’t  make  out  anything  in  the  shad¬ 
ow  of  the  steps.  Had  anyone  found  the 
man  ?  He  resisted  an  idiotic  impulse 
to  walk  over  and  peer  into  the  shadows 
and  walked  rapidly  to  the  door  of  the 


building,  pulled  it  open,  and  ran  up  the 
stairs  two  at  a  time  rather  than  wait  for 
the  elevator.  He  was  panting  when  he 
walked  into  his  office,  and  he  didn’t  go 
out  to  lunch. 

The  trash  can  was  sitting  on  the  curb 
waiting  for  the  pickup  when  he  left  in 
the  afternoon,  and  the  space  under  the 
stairs  was  empty.  He  was  gone,  then. 
Someone  had  found  him.  Was  he  badly 
hurt?  Merle  walked  up  and  down  along 
the  sidewalk  instead  of  sitting  on  the 
wall.  His  eyes  travelled  constantly  over 
the  rows  of  doors  along  the  street,  but  no 
one  looked  out  at  him.  Not  even  the 
dog  from  yesterday  was  there;  only  the 
houses  sat  dully  in  the  sun. 

Wes  was  nearly  on  time,  and  Merle 
slid  into  the  front  seat  thankfully.  “Happy 
Friday,”  Wes  said,  as  he  slid  the  car 
away  from  the  curb. 

“Why,  so  it  is,”  Merle  replied.  Friday. 
Thank  God,  I  won’t  have  to  face  this 
damned  street  again  for  two  days. 

He  searched  the  evening  and  morning 
papers  cover  to  cover,  but  found  no 
articles  which  could  be  related  to  the 
incident.  Merle  began  to  feel  a  little 
more  comfortable.  The  fellow  hadn’t 
wanted  to  go  to  the  cops,  then.  It  would 
be  all  right  after  all.  He  went  out  and 
played  catch  with  his  son  cheerfully, 
until  suddenly  the  thought  struck  him 
that  the  man  might  have  been  too  badly 
hurt  to  have  remembered  anything.  He 
hadn’t  moved  in  the  several  minutes — 
how  long  had  it  been  until  Wes  had 
come? — that  Merle  had  been  there.  And 
he  had  hit  his  head  hard  on  the  wall.  That 
type  of  injury  could  lead  to  coma.  .  .  . 
He  hadn’t  meant  to  hurt  the  man,  he  was 
only  defending  himself.  Damn  the  nigger 
kids,  anyway.  He  threw  the  ball  to  his 
son,  muttered,  “It’s  too  hot  to  be  so 
active,”  and  slumped  into  the  house.  He 
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should  have  called  an  ambulance,  no 
matter  what.  .  .  . 

Sunday  morning  he  drove  the  family 
to  church.  He  was  not  a  regular  church 
goer,  but  he  knew  many  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  from  the  country  club,  and  nodded 
greedngs  to  several  friends  before  the 
service  began.  The  familiar  Episcopal 
ritual  soothed  him,  and  he  spoke  the 
words  of  the  General  Confession  care¬ 
fully,  feeling  the  following  Absolution 
directed  especially  toward  him.  He  sang 
the  sermon  hymn  fervently,  and  sat  back 
to  listen  to  the  priest. 

“Before  the  sermon,  I  have  a  few  an¬ 
nouncements  to  make,”  Rev.  Martin  be¬ 
gan.  “We  have  several  new  church 
members,  newcomers  to  the  area.  Mrs. 
Pitt,  sitting  in  the  back  row  in  the  blue 
hat,  is  from  Denver,  and  I  hope  you’ll 

all  introduce  yourselves  after  the  ser- 
•  >> 
vice.  .  .  . 

Merle  knew  it  was  rude,  but  he  turned 
his  head  slightly  to  see  Mrs.  Pitt.  In  the 
last  seat  of  the  back  row  she  sat,  a  tiny, 
wizened  old  colored  woman,  neatly 
dressed  in  Navy  blue.  Her  eyes  met  his, 
and  she  smiled  at  him. 

He  turned  abruptly  back  toward  Rev. 
Martin.  God  damn  it  all,  anyway.  He 
felt  hot  and  flushed,  and  wondered  if 
his  face  was  red.  Why  this  Sunday? 
He  lifted  a  hand  to  wipe  his  forehead, 
then  took  out  the  prayerbook  and  leafed 
through  it,  reading  the  Benediction 
slowly.  But  his  hands  shook  and  he  laid 
the  book  down.  Rev.  Martin  was  still 
talking,  but  the  words  slid  over  his 
consciousness  without  pausing  long 
enough  to  make  an  impression. 

He  dropped  his  eyes  from  the  minister 
to  his  fingernails,  studied  them  minutely, 
and  then  began  examining  the  kneeling 
cushion  on  the  floor.  It  was  deep  red 
velvet,  blood  red.  He  might  have  died. 


They  would  have  kept  it  quiet  undl  after 
an  autopsy  or  something.  Oh,  hell. 

Merle  snapped  at  the  kids  several 
times  as  he  drove  home.  Their  noise 
confused  his  thoughts,  and  shortly  after 
lunch  he  told  Esta  he  had  some  unfin¬ 
ished  business  at  the  office  and  drove 
downtown.  At  least  in  the  office  it  would 
be  quiet. 

He  sat  in  his  leather  chair,  elbows  on 
the  grey  steel  desk,  and  rested  his  head 
in  his  hands.  The  office  was  modern 
and  streamlined,  grey  and  antiseptic.  The 
walls  were  completely  bare,  and  the 
indirect  lighting  threw  an  even  pinkish 
glow  over  them  and  the  speckled  tile 
floor,  which  didn’t  show  dirt.  The  only 
sound  was  the  soothing  purr  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  air  conditioning.  Orderly  stacks  of 
paper  filled  the  in-and-out  box,  but  the 
grey  blotting  pad  before  his  eyes  was  bare 
except  for  a  memo  pad  in  one  corner. 
He  felt  a  thousand  miles  away  from  the 
dirty  brownstone  houses  outside,  which 
squatted  in  the  sun  and  waited. 

But  the  orderliness  of  the  office  couldn’t 
calm  his  buzzing  head,  though  he  tried 
to  think  reasonably.  He  put  his  hands 
over  his  eyes  and  pressed  hard,  and  the 
geometric  lines  of  the  office  dissolved 
in  spreading  blobs  of  red  and  black.  He 
opened  his  eyes  again  quickly,  gripping 
the  sides  of  of  the  desk  and  looking 
jerkily  around  the  room,  looking  at  the 
blotter,  the  file  drawer,  anything  safe 
and  clean. 

How  badly  hurt  had  he  been? 

Merle  swiveled  his  chair  around  and 
stared  out  the  window  into  the  street 
below.  I  left  him  unconscious  in  a  place 
where  he  could  easily  have  been  over¬ 
looked.  What  if  he  didn’t  come  to  and 
crawl  out?  What  if  he  had  been  carried 
out?  How  badly  had  he  been  hurt?  If 
he  had  been  a  white  man,  I  would  have 
called  an  ambulance — wouldn’t  I?  But 
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I  wanted  to  protect  Esta — was  it  Esta? 
God,  I’m  a  hypocrite.  .  .  . 

The  heat  wavered  up  from  the  street 
or  lay  in  slick-looking  patches  on  the 
pavement.  The  garbage  cans  stood  alone 
beside  the  iron  stairs  leading  to  the 
doors,  some  half-open,  some  closed.  Why 
is  there  never  anyone  on  the  street?  he 
wondered.  If  only  someone  had  been 
there,  some  witness.  If  only  Wes  had 
been  there.  None  of  it  would  have  hap¬ 
pened,  or  at  least,  he  could  have  seen 
the  man  taken  care  of  with  impunity, 
knowing  someone  was  there  who  would 
back  up  his  story.  No,  perhaps  a  man 
was  dying,  perhaps  he  was  dead,  be¬ 
cause  of  a  deserted  street. 

A  lazy  whistle  floated  up  the  street. 
A  lone  form,  a  man,  was  walking  down 
the  other  side.  Merle  looked  at  him  a 
moment  blindly,  then  pressed  his  head 
suddenly  to  the  glass  of  the  window. 

The  figure  had  a  bandage  around  his 
head,  and  huge  black  hands  swung  by 
his  side. 

Then  he’s  all  right,  Merle  breathed 
half  aloud.  He  got  to  a  doctor  ...  I 
wonder.  .  .  . 

He  spun  his  chair  around,  and  strode 
out  the  door  of  the  office,  ran  down  the 
stairs,  and  pushed  open  the  door  into 
the  street.  The  Negro’s  broad  back  was 
a  block  in  front  of  him,  and  he  followed 
it  silently  around  a  corner  and  several 
blocks  further  along  one  of  the  same 
deserted,  dirty  streets.  Finally  the  man 
slowed,  and  Merle  hesitated,  not  know¬ 
ing  whether  to  dodge  or  not.  But  the 
Negro  did  not  look  in  his  direction.  He 
walked  loosely  up  one  of  the  iron  stair¬ 
cases  and  through  a  door  into  a  house. 

Merle  swept  his  arm  across  his  drip¬ 
ping  face  and  slowly  approached  the 
door.  His  feet  were  noiseless  on  the  iron 
stair  treads.  He  looked  up  and  down 
the  street,  as  if  for  an  escape,  and  then 


knocked  three  times,  firmly.  Several 
seconds  ticked  slowly  away  before  the 
door  opened. 

A  youngish  woman  stood  there,  half- 
hidden  behind  the  door  as  if  behind  a 
shield.  Below  a  bright  yellow  blouse, 
her  black  slacks  were  almost  invisible 
against  the  dark  interior  of  the  house. 
Her  eyes  widened.  “What  you  wahnt?” 

“Is  your  husband  home?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Could  I  see  him,  please?” 

She  opened  the  door  wider,  stepping 
back.  “Come  on  in.  Ah’ll  call  him.” 
Her  eyes  remained  fixed  on  his  face. 
“Aht!  Come  in  heah,  they’s  a  gentleman 
wahnts  to  talk  to  yuh.” 

Something  scraped  somewhere  in  the 
house,  and  then  a  form  loomed  in  the 
doorway  to  another  room.  The  white 
bandage  on  the  man’s  head  gleamed  in 
the  dimness.  Merle  looked  for  the  tattoo 
on  his  arm,  but  it  blended  into  the  dark 
skin. 

“Whut  th’  hell.  .  .  .” 

“I — I’ve  been  trying  to  find  you,” 
Merle  said  quickly.  “I  wanted  to  see  if 
you  were  bad  hurt,  and  try  to  explain 
.  .  .  apologize.  .  .  .” 

The  Negro’s  mouth  twisted.  “Mistah, 
you  jus’  get  outtah  heah.  I  ain’  gonna 
hit  you  in  front  of  mah  wife,  an’  Ah 
got  no  chance  tuh  try  an’  get  anythin’ 
on  you  or  Ah  woulda  done  it  befoah. 
Ah’ve  seen  youah  white  po-lice  handle 
the  colahd  man  what  tries  tuh  get  his 
rights  against  a  white  man.  But  Ah 
don’  havetuh  look  at  youah  face  in  mah 
house  or  heah  you  talk  about  ’pologizin’ 
aftah  you  done  shove  me  undah  the 
staihs  in  the  duht  like  a  dog  you  done 
run  ovah.  You  get  out.” 

“You  don’t  understand.  It  wasn’t  my 
fault.  I  didn’t  mean  to  ...  I  wanted 
to  see  if  I  could  pay  you  for  your  doctor 
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bills,  or  something.”  Merle  bit  his  tongue 
to  try  to  keep  from  stammering. 

“Ah  don’  know  what  you  tryin’  to  do 
cornin’  here  with  you  fool  tales,  but 
you  ain’  gonna  pin  nothin’  on  me.  Now 
you  get  out.  Go  on,  or  Ah  might  jus’ 
forget  mahself  an’  throw  you  out  yet. 
You  trespassin’,  Mistah.” 

Merle  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  in 
silence.  Then  he  turned  and  walked 


out  the  door.  His  feet  were  quiet  on  the 
iron  steps,  and  he  strode  rapidly  up  the 
street  and  around  the  corner.  What  the 
hell.  When  people  are  that  rooted  in 
prejudice,  you  can’t  change  them.  Lord, 
I’m  hungry.  I’ll  go  home  and  have  a 
good  supper. 

The  sun  had  sunk  behind  the  build¬ 
ings,  and  a  cool  breeze  blew  up  the 
street. 
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The  early  twilight  was  perfectly  Sep¬ 
tember  as  I  let  the  Callaway’s  screen 
door  slam  behind  Cappy  and  me. 

“Cap,  why  don’t  you  take  the  puppy 
with  you,  she  hasn’t  been  out  all  day,” 
Mrs.  Callaway  called  out  to  us. 

“Here  Puppy,”  Cappy  shouted  into 
my  eardrum,  “Come  here  girl.”  Then 
she  whistled.  It  always  amazed  me  that 
her  whistle  didn’t  deafen  every  bat  in 
seven  states.  Tomorrow,  I  told  myself, 
as  I  climbed  down  from  the  tree  I  had 
tried  to  jump  over,  tomorrow  I’ll  have 
to  go  into  town  and  tell  everybody  to 
come  out  of  their  air-raid  shelters. 

“Here’s  her  leash,”  Mrs.  Callaway  said, 
leaning  out  the  door. 

Cappy  reached  back  and  took  it.  I 
turned  around  and  had  a  minor  heart 
failure.  My  life  flashed  before  me  pan¬ 
oramically  and  in  technicolor  for  the  next 


two  tenths  of  a  second.  I  began  to 
laugh  hysterically. 

“What’s  funny?”  Mrs.  Callaway  asked 
with  a  smile. 

“The  dog,”  I  said,  “the  last  time  I  was 
here  I  could  hold  her  in  my  hand!” 

Mrs.  Callaway  laughed,  “She  has 
grown  a  little  since  then,  hasn’t  she?” 

I  looked  back  at  the  fifty  foot  monster 
that  was  obviously  about  to  devour 
Cappy.  Back!  Back  you  foul  evil  crea¬ 
ture!  I  picked  up  my  lance  and  mounted 
my  noble  steed.  I  charged  Don  Quix- 
otely  forward,  driving  the  demon  back 
into  its  dark  cave. 

Cappy  snapped  the  leash  onto  the  Ger¬ 
man  shepherd’s  collar. 

“It  just  struck  me  funny,  hearing  you 
call  her  ‘Puppy’  and  remembering  the 
fuzzy  little  handful,  then  turning  around 
and  seeing  THAT!”  I  said,  pointing  to 
the  full  grown  dog. 
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I  realized  that  both  Cappy  and  her 
mother  were  still  looking  at  me.  I  knew 
it  would  be  a  long  time  before  I  could 
laugh  out  of  context  like  that,  and  not 
have  someone  raise  an  eyebrow  or  two. 

“Be  back  before  it  gets  too  dark,  Cap,” 
her  mother  said. 

I  knew  why  she  said  that  and  I  flapped 
my  vampire’s  wings  in  her  face,  just 
for  spite. 

“We’ll  be  back  in  a  little  while,  Mrs. 
Callaway,”  I  said,  “I  have  to  be  back 
home  by  eight;  my  parents  would  worry 
too  much  otherwise.” 

“Well,  don’t  go  too  far  away,”  she  said. 

“Yes,  Momma,”  Cappy  said. 

And  we  walked  off.  I  carefully  prod¬ 
ded  the  ground  in  front  of  us  for  the 
deadly  quicksand  pits. 

“Oh  hell,”  Cappy  said,  “I  want  to  go 
bare  foot.” 

“Then  take  off  your  shoes,”  I  said. 

She  slipped  her  tennis  shoes  off  her 
feet. 

‘  “Oh,  How  Beautiful  With  Shoes”  ’, 
Cappy  looked  quickly  at  me.  “It’s  a 
title  of  a  story,”  I  explained,  “Have  you 
ever  read  it?” 

“No,  is  it  good?”  she  asked. 

“I  guess  it  is,  they  let  me  read  it  in 
the  hospital,”  I  said. 

“What’s  it  about?”  she  asked  as  we 
walked  on. 

“A  girl  and  a  boy  who  knows  why 
she’s  barefoot,  she  doesn’t  have  on  any 
shoes,  see,”  I  said. 

“Why  not?” 

“I  don’t  know,  she  doesn’t  like  them 
I  guess.” 

“Why  does  the  boy  think  she’s  bare¬ 
foot?”  Cappy  asked. 

“I  don’t  really  know,”  I  said. 

“Doesn’t  he  ever  say?” 

“Oh,  the  townspeople  kill  him  before 
he  can.” 


Cappy  looked  quickly  at  my  face. 
“Why?”  she  asked  quietly. 

I  knew  I  had  done  it  again.  “They 
think  he’s  crazy,”  I  said.  Cappy  stopped 
and  stood  still,  then  she  bent  down  and 
picked  a  burr  from  her  foot. 

“Is  he?”  she  asked  softly. 

“Oh  sure,  that’s  why  they  let  me  read 
it.  To  see  if  I  could  tell.” 

“And  could  you?”  she  asked,  still  look¬ 
ing  at  her  foot. 

“Yes,”  I  answered,  “Not  at  first  though, 
it  took  a  while.” 

— Hooot — Cappy  looked  up  at  the  tree 
beside  her. 

I  saw  the  giant  eagle  swooping  down 
on  her.  I  drew  my  dagger  and  leapt 
upon  it.  We  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
rolled  over  and  over  and  over  in  the 
sand.  Soon  it  lay  still  and  I  arose  vic¬ 
torious. 

“Will  you  talk  to  me  about  it?”  she 
said. 

“That’s  why  I  came,”  I  said,  “I  want 
to,  Cappy,  very  much.” 

We  stood  silent  for  a  while.  Then  she 
looked  at  me  and  I  looked  into  her  eyes. 

“Well,  talk,”  she  said  very  gently. 

“I  don’t  know  where  to  start.  It’s 
all  so  mixed  up  and  new,”  I  said.  “Can 
you  ask  specific  questions?  I  can  answer 
the  ones  I  know  the  answers  to.” 

“Were  they  good  to  you?” 

“Yes,  very  good,”  I  said,  looking  down. 
“Very  good.” 

“Did  it  help?”  she  asked. 

I  didn’t  answer  for  a  few  seconds,  then 
I  said,  “Yes,  very  much,  they  sort  of 
let  me  alone  and  let  me  figure  out  what 
was  real  and  what  wasn’t.  They  tried  to 
help  me,  but  I  didn’t  co-operate  at  first 
so  they  didn’t  push  or  anything  and 
left  me  pretty  much  to  myself.  That 
was  the  problem,  you  know,  I  wouldn’t 
talk  of  anything  to  people.” 
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“Not  at  all?”  Cappy  asked. 

“The  first  month  I  didn’t  say  a  word.” 

I  looked  at  her,  she  seemed  to  tremble 
slightly.  “After  that,”  I  went  on,  “It 
got  a  little  better,  they  let  me  go  outside 
some,  because  I  behaved  so  well,  oh, 
Cappy  if  you  could  have  seen  some  of 
those  people  at  that  place.”  I  stopped 
for  a  moment.  “Anyway,  they  let  me 
go  out  for  walks  in  the  garden,  that  was 
really  nice  after  being  cooped  up  so 
long,  anyway,  I  started  to  talk  some, 
then.” 

“To  the  other  people?” 

“Oh  no,  that  was  later.  I  began  to 
talk  to  the  trees,  and  things.” 

“The  TREES?”  Cappy  said. 

“Oh  yes,  I’d  say  ‘Tree,  oh  Tree,  will 
you  be  my  friend?  Can  you  keep  a 
secret?’ 

Yes,  the  tree  beside  her  answered,  yes, 
I  can.  Stop  interrupting,  I  shouted,  it’s 
impolite! 

“Then  what  happened?”  she  asked. 

“I’d  talk  to  them  and  tell  them  what 
I  knew,  what  I  had  learned.” 

“Really,”  she  asked  and  she  smiled. 

“Cross  my  heart  and  all  that  jazz,” 
I  said,  and  we  both  laughed  a  little. 

“Well,  that  went  on  for  over  another 
month,  the  ‘me-talking-to-the-trees-bit,’ 
then  one  day  I  saw  one  of  the  other 
patients  talking  to  a  tree,  too.  And  I 
went  over  to  him,  he  was  one  of  the 
old  ones,  I  heard  he  had  once  been  a 
doctor  or  something,  and  I  asked  him 
what  his  tree  had  said  to  him.  That 
was  the  first  time  in  nearly  three  months 
I  said  something  to  another  person.” 

“Did  he  say  anything  to  you?”  Cappy 
asked. 

“He  said  that  his  tree  had  said,  ‘The 
human  heart  is  a  dark,  dark  forest.’  I 
don’t  know  where  the  old  guy  got  it 
or  if  he  made  it  up  or  what,  but  any¬ 


way,  I  began  to  think,  and  it’s  true,  you 
know.  So  I  started  talking  to  some  of 
the  other  patients,  then  some  to  the 
doctors,  and  finally  I  asked  for  some 
paper  and  stuff  to  write  with,  and  I 
started  to  write  all  those  letters  to  my 
friends,  they  read  them  first  of  course, 
but  they  mailed  them  and  at  first  every¬ 
body  answered,  but  pretty  soon  it  was 
just  you.” 

“Did  they  really  help,  David?” 

“You  just  don’t  know,  they  meant  so 
much  to  me,  you’ll  never  know  how 
much,  Cappy,”  I  said.  “Then  your  daddy 
came  to  visit  me  and  I  talked  to  him 
for  a  long  time,  and  he  said  you  had 
shown  him  some  of  my  letters,  and  that 
he  wanted  to  help  and  then  he  talked  to 
the  doctors  and  all  and  pretty  soon  a 
couple  of  weeks  later  they  came  and 
said  I  could  go  home  if  I  wanted.  So 
here  I  am.” 

“I’m  glad  you  came  to  see  him,”  she 
said. 

“I  didn’t  only  come  to  see  him,  Cappy,” 
I  said.  I  stood  there  looking  at  her, 
“Tree,  oh  tree,”  I  said,  holding  out  my 
hand  to  her  as  she  stood  barefooted 
before  me,  “will  you  be  my  friend?” 

The  tree  beside  her  said  Yes,  and  I 
shouted,  I’m  not  talking  to  you. 

She  took  my  hand  and  said,  “Yes.” 

And  I  extended  my  eagle’s  wings  and 
flew  up  into  the  tallest  tree.  I  looked 
down  upon  the  forest  floor  and  I  smiled 
at  us  when  I  kissed  her;  then  I  said 
Um  Moboto  good.  And  I  flew  away. 

“Come  on,  Cappy;  we’d  better  find 
your  shoes  before  it  gets  dark  and  die 
Niebelungen  take  them.” 

“THE  WHAT!” 

“The  Little  People,  the  Elves — this  Is 
the  Black  Forest,  isn’t  it?” 

Then  I  laughed,  and  Cappy  laughed; 
and  the  trees  laughed  too. 

We  heard  them. 
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Christmas  afternoon,  the  year  I  was 
eleven,  right  after  we  had  cleaned  up  the 
kitchen  from  dinner  (my  mother  doing 
most  of  the  work  and  me  just  carrying 
in  plates  and  dishes  and  having  an  extra 
bite  of  turkey)  my  father  asked  me  if 
I’d  like  to  go  over  to  the  railroad  crossing 
on  the  hill.  I  was  surprised,  because  he 
usually  went  to  sleep  on  Christmas  after¬ 
noon.  My  mother  asked  him  wasn’t  he 
sleepy?  and  he  said  oh,  he  thought  he 
could  sacrifice  the  nap  just  this  once. 

My  mother  told  me  to  wash  my  face 
first,  and  I  started  to  complain  that  it 
would  probably  get  dirty  anyway  from 
the  dust,  but  my  father  raised  an  eye¬ 


brow  as  I  opened  my  mouth  so  I  closed 
it  without  saying  anything,  and  went 
down  to  the  bathroom.  I  washed  quickly, 
using  lots  more  water  than  soap,  my 
hands  clumsy  because  I  was  in  a  hurry. 

Going  to  the  track,  finding  a  stick 
and  drawing  a  line  to  see  how  far  we 
could  jump  was  a  game  we  played  often 
when  I  was  little.  We  went  then  about 
once  a  week,  and  when  we  left  we  hid 
the  stick  in  the  blackberry  bushes  by  the 
edge  of  the  track.  We  used  the  same 
stick  every  time,  and  it  was  a  part  of 
the  game,  like  my  father  and  the  dust 
and  the  wide  track  that  looked  small 
from  far  away  but  big  when  you  were 
standing  next  to  it  looking  down.  As  we 
rode  up  the  hill  that  Christmas  after¬ 
noon  I  knew  that  we  would  have  to 
find  a  new  stick,  that  the  old  one  couldn’t 
possibly  still  be  there.  We  had  stopped 
going  regularly  a  long  time  ago.  We 
didn’t  decide  definitely  to  quit  but  one 
week  I  had  had  something  else  to  do,  then 
the  next  week  my  father  was  busy,  and 
after  that  it  just  petered  out.  I  had  not 
even  realized  the  last  time  that  that  would 
be  the  last  time.  Coming  back  now 
that  it  was  no  longer  a  habit  was  strange 
and  I  felt  infinitely  older.  I  wished  I 
had  known  before  that  the  last  time  was 
the  last  time  so  I  could  have  taken  a 
last  look.  I  couldn’t  do  it  now. 

It  was  cold  that  afternoon  and  my 
father  wore  his  heavy  gray  coat  and  I 
wore  my  old  red  plaid  one.  He  showed 
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me  the  blackberry  plants  that  would  be 
rich  and  ripe  in  June,  and  maybe  be¬ 
cause  it  was  Christmas  afternoon  I  asked 
him  if  he  wished  I  were  a  boy  who  could 
go  hunting  and  fishing  with  him  instead 
of  picking  blackberries.  He  said  no,  he 
didn’t. 

I  found  a  stick  and  we  drew  a  line. 
I  jumped  first.  My  father  jumped  farther 
than  me  and  I  tried  again  but  still  he 
beat  me.  I  paused  a  second  to  catch 

my  breath  and  my  father  stood  there, 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  watching  me. 
It  was  quiet.  As  I  looked  at  my  father 
and  down  the  railroad  track  I  felt  sud¬ 
denly  that  it  really  wouldn’t  be  hard  at 
all  to  out-jump  him.  I  squatted  low  to 
the  ground,  scraping  the  tip  of  my  coat, 
snatched  a  mouthful  of  cold  crisp  air 
and  slung  myself.  I  jumped  farther 

then  ever  before,  my  heels  hitting  the 
mark  his  toes  had  left  and  when  I 
landed  I  went  “Huh!”  and  my  breath 
made  a  little  cloud  which  lingered  for 
a  moment  in  the  air.  I  stood  up,  brush¬ 
ing  the  back  of  my  coat,  and  my  father 
smiled  at  me,  looked  at  his  watch,  and 
walked  over  to  the  track.  As  I  watched 
he  stooped  and  put  his  ear  to  the  rail, 

then  rested  his  hand  on  it.  I  went  over 

to  see  what  he  was  doing  and  when  I 
reached  him  he  looked  up — he  was  stoop¬ 
ing  so  I  was  taller  than  he  was — and 
said,  “Listen  to  the  track.”  I  leaned  my 
ear  over  but  I  couldn’t  hear  anything 
and  he  said,  “Feel  it  then,”  so  I  stretched 
out  my  hand  and  I  could  feel  a  tremor 
of  movement.  I  glanced  at  his  question- 
ingly  and  he  said,  “A  train’s  coming,” 
and  I  drew  back  my  hand  in  alarm  and 
he  laughed  and  said,  “It  won’t  be  for  a 
few  minutes  yet.  Let’s  go  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  and  watch  it.” 

I  ran  all  the  way  down,  breaking 
blackberry  bushes  as  I  scrambled,  he 
following  more  slowly,  carefully  avoid¬ 


ing  the  unbroken  bushes  and  stepping 
only  in  the  hollows  I  had  already  made. 
As  he  reached  where  I  was  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  glaring  white  light  down 
the  track.  The  rumble  began  faintly, 
swelling  gradually,  and  I  thought  with 
terror  that  we  were  not  far  enough  away, 
but  as  I  turned  to  run  backward  my 
father  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  so 
I  stayed  there.  He  didn’t  move  his  hand 
and  I  held  my  shoulders  stiff,  bracing 
them  against  the  pressure,  so  that  they 
wouldn’t  tremble.  I  stood  there  firm 
and  straight,  proud,  even  as  the  train 
came  larger  and  larger  and  flew  deafen- 
ingly  past,  the  wheels  going  rickety-clack 
over  and  over  again  and  stirring  up  the 
dust.  I  didn’t  move  even  when  I  thought 
about  my  cousin’s  telling  me  of  the  boy 
who  was  sucked  under  the  wheels  be¬ 
cause  he  stood  too  close.  When  the 
train  had  passed  we  walked  side  by  side 
up  the  hill,  and  I  was  glad  his  hand 
hadn’t  known  I  was  afraid.  The  dust 
was  settling  in  clusters  by  the  track, 
and  the  marks  where  we  had  jumped 
were  gone. 

As  we  walked  back  to  the  car,  my 
father  asked  me  suddenly,  “Do  you  re¬ 
member  the  old  Christmases  in  New 
Orleans?  Or  were  you  too  young?”  I 
knew  he  was  not  trying  to  be  old  and 
superior,  that  he  honestly  wanted  to 
know.  So  I  told  him  yes,  I  did. 

I  thought  about  those  Christmases  as 
we  drove  home.  The  day  would  begin 
early  in  the  morning  then  and  would 
last  all  day,  and  it  was  really  more  like 
two  Christmases  than  one.  I  would  wake 
my  parents  early  in  the  morning  and 
hold  tightly  to  their  hands,  walking  be¬ 
tween  them  into  the  living  room  to  see 
what  Santa  had  brought.  I  was  afraid 
of  catching  Santa,  of  coming  on  him 
unawares,  and  somehow  I  felt  that  even 
though  he  was  friendly  and  jolly  he 
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wouldn’t  want  me  to  surprise  him.  We 
left  a  sandwich  or  cookies  and  a  glass  of 
milk  on  the  mantel  and  I  thought  he 
might  have  dallied  a  moment  too  long 
eating  and  I  would  find  him  there, 
leaning  against  the  mantel  and  chuck¬ 
ling  as  he  ate,  startled  and  hurt  when 
he  heard  the  door  open  with  no  time 
for  him  to  get  up  the  chimney.  But  he 
was  always  gone,  and  the  cookies  and 
milk  too,  and  sometimes  on  the  empty 
plate  there  would  be  a  note  saying, 
“Thank  you.” 

So  we  would  have  our  Christmas  in 
the  morning,  and  after  dinner  we  would 
drive  to  New  Orleans  to  spend  Christ¬ 
mas  afternoon  with  my  father’s  family. 
I  liked  those  afternoons.  Christmas  then 
was  excitement  and  crowded  rooms  with 
strange  people  and  satisfied  sleep  on  the 
way  home.  My  grandfather  still  lived 
in  the  house  where  my  father  was  born, 
on  a  little  side  street  off  Pontchartrain 
Boulevard,  which  I  always  had  to  ask  my 
father  how  to  spell.  Grandma  had  died 
when  I  was  very  young,  and  we  always 
had  Christmas  at  Aunt  Martha’s  and 
Uncle  Harold’s,  who  lived  next  door  to 
Grandpa,  to  keep  an  eye  on  him  I  guess. 
Though  both  the  houses  were  small, 
they  all  said  it  was  bigger  and  more 
convenient  at  Aunt  Martha’s,  but  it 
really  wasn’t  much  bigger  than  Grand¬ 
pa’s.  I  suppose  they  just  didn’t  want 
it  there. 

Every  Christmas  afternoon  I  looked 
at  Grandpa’s  house  from  a  bedroom 
window  in  Aunt  Martha’s  and  tried  to 
imagine  my  father  walking  down  the 
chipped  blue  wood  steps  with  his  satchel 
on  his  way  to  school.  I  really  couldn’t 
see  him  well — even  when  I  could  man¬ 
age  to  create  the  boy  on  the  steps  he 
still  had  my  father’s  head,  an  adult  face 
that  was  too  large  and  old  and  all  out 
of  proportion.  There  was  a  dry  fountain 


in  the  front  yard,  with  a  little  boy  hold¬ 
ing  a  blue  ball  that  was  much  too  shiny. 
It  had  a  little  hedge  around  it  and  I 
wanted  very  much  to  jump  it  but  I 
never  quite  wanted  to  go  into  Grandpa’s 
yard,  at  least  not  without  asking,  and 
I  never  wanted  to  ask.  One  Christmas 
afternoon,  though,  Aunt  Martha  found 
she  didn’t  have  enough  place  mats,  and 
Grandpa  said  that  he  could  probably  find 
some  of  Grandma’s  old  ones  that  had 
been  put  aside.  My  father  said,  “Dad, 
I  haven’t  been  home  in  a  while,  think 
I’ll  walk  over  with  you,”  and  I  said, 
“Can  I  come  too?”  My  father  looked 
at  Grandpa  who  nodded  and  said,  “I 
guess  so.” 

We  filed  out  of  the  house,  and  I  made 
myself  take  extra-long  steps  to  keep  up 
with  my  father  and  Grandpa  as  we 
walked  over.  It  would  be  easier  when 
I  got  a  little  taller.  My  father  was  taller 
than  Grandpa  and  I  asked  him  once  if 
that  meant  that  I  would  be  taller  than 
him  and  he  said  he  doubted  it.  I  didn’t 
really  mind,  though.  It  seemed  funny 
for  Dad  to  be  taller  than  Grandpa  but 
he  probably  just  stood  up  straighter  when 
he  was  small. 

Grandpa’s  front  door  was  white  with 
four  pieces  of  glass  in  the  top,  like  a 
window,  and  sheer  white  curtains  in¬ 
side  the  glass.  Inside  it  looked  much 
the  way  I  thought  it  would,  full  of  little 
glass  things  and  stacks  of  magazines  and 
chipped  furniture,  stuffy  and  cluttered. 
There  was  a  battered  piano  with  yellowed 
keys  in  one  corner  of  the  living  room 
and  a  stack  of  music  by  it,  things  like 
“I  Want  a  Girl  Just  Like  the  Girl  Who 
Married  Dear  Ol’  Dad,”  and  “Come 
Josephine  in  Your  Flying  Machine,”  and 
“After  the  Ball.”  I  asked  Grandpa  if 
he  played  and  he  said  yes,  he  used  to, 
and  my  father  said  that  Grandpa  had 
tried  to  teach  him  once.  I  thought  pri- 
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vately  that  either  Grandpa  was  no  good 
or  my  father  hadn’t  tried  very  hard  to 
learn,  because  all  that  Dad  could  play  on 
the  piano  was  “Doctor,  Can’t  You  Tell” 
and  “My  Dog  Has  Fleas,”  picked  out 
with  one  finger.  I  could  play  the  piano 
better  than  my  father  but  I  never  felt 
superior  about  it  because  he  seemed 
glad  that  I  could  play  better  than  him 
and  anyway,  it  was  about  the  only  thing 
I  could  beat  him  in  except  occasionally 
in  jumping  but  that  didn’t  happen  often. 
Grandpa  went  into  the  next  room  and 
opened  a  drawer  to  get  the  place  mats, 
and  I  stood  rubbing  one  foot  along  the 
back  of  my  leg  while  my  father  sank 
easily  onto  the  sofa.  Suddenly  he  didn’t 
look  out  of  place  any  more  and  you 
could  tell  that  this  was  a  home  to  him, 
a  sort  of  central  place  that  he  could  al¬ 
ways  come  back  to.  I  guess  everyone  has 
a  central  place.  Sometimes  it’s  a  place 
where  you  used  to  be  but  aren’t  any 
more,  and  you’re  different  and  separate 
away  from  it,  until,  I  suppose,  the  cen¬ 
tral  place  switches  to  the  place  where 
you  already  are. 

Aunt  Martha’s  house  was  crowded 
too,  especially  on  Christmas  when  every¬ 
one  was  there.  I  think  it  was  the  only 
time  they  all  got  together,  once  a  year 
on  Christmas.  I  sometimes  wondered 
why  they  did  it,  because  they  didn’t 
seem  very  interested  in  each  other  once 
they  were  there.  The  families  clung 
together.  I  didn’t  even  know  the  names 
of  some  of  the  people  or  whose  children 
were  whose.  But  there  was  always  a 
lot  going  on,  even  if  no  one  enjoyed  it 
much,  and  I  loved  the  mystery  and 
glamor.  All  the  rooms  sprang  off  one 
dark  narrow  hallway  which  was  always 
filled  with  people  coming  or  going.  No 
one  ever  stayed  put.  They  wandered 
aimlessly  from  room  to  room,  and  often 
it  seemed  as  though  the  minute  I  would 


come  upon  a  crowd  in  one  room  it  would 
break  up,  dissolving  on  vague  and  never- 
ending  errands.  My  mother  helped  get 
supper  ready,  but  she  was  usually  quiet 
during  the  meal.  I  don’t  think  she  liked 
it  much,  spending  Christmas  afternoon 
in  New  Orleans.  My  father  liked  it,  though. 
He  spent  a  lot  of  his  time  talking  with 
Grandpa,  though  not  many  people  no¬ 
ticed,  because  he  didn’t  make  a  big 
thing  about  it,  the  way  some  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters  did.  Often  I’d  see 
them  sitting  in  the  room  where  all  the 
coats  were,  speaking  in  low  voices.  I 
knew  they  wouldn’t  mind  if  I  came  in 
and  sat  with  them.  Once  I  did  and 
they  didn’t  stop  talking.  My  father  looked 
at  me  and  his  eyes  told  me  I  could  stay 
so  I  sat  down  on  his  feet  and  undid  his 
shoelaces  and  wondered  if  I  was  hurt¬ 
ing  his  toes  but  if  I  was  he  didn’t  show 
it. 

Late  Christmas  night  we  would  drive 
back  home.  The  road  ran  alongside  a 
canal  which  was  wide  and  deep  at  first 
but  dwindled  along  the  way  until  some¬ 
where  it  disappeared  altogether.  I  al¬ 
ways  planned  to  watch  it  until  it  ended 
but  no  matter  how  close  I  kept  my  eyes 
I  would  blink  or  glance  away  for  just 
a  moment  and  when  I  looked  back  it 
was  gone  and  I  had  missed  it. 

About  three  years  ago  we  had  stopped 
going  to  New  Orleans  on  Christmas 
afternoon.  My  parents  thought  I  was 
too  old  and  it  was  too  much  trouble.  We 
didn’t  lose  touch  with  Grandpa  or  any¬ 
thing  like  that.  Each  year  Aunt  Martha 
mailed  us  flat,  oblong  packages  with  no 
bows  because  they  would  get  squashed, 
one  for  my  mother  from  them  all,  one 
for  my  father  from  Dad,  and  two  for 
me — one  from  Aunt  Martha  and  Uncle 
Harold  and  one  from  Grandpa,  some¬ 
times  with  a  card  saying  “from  your 
grandfather”  in  a  rather  shaky  hand 
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and  later,  when  he  got  too  old  to  write 
well,  in  Aunt  Martha’s  handwriting  say¬ 
ing,  “Love,  Grandpa.”  The  presents 
were  usually  terribly  useless,  like  a  stole 
I  never  wore  or  a  gaudy  necklace  that 
didn’t  go  with  anything  I  had.  I  knew 
deep  down  that  it  was  silly  to  get  my 
hopes  up  for  something  special,  but  I 
often  saved  Grandpa’s  presents  among 
the  last  to  open. 

When  my  father  and  I  got  home  from 
the  railroad  track,  I  went  into  the  living 
room  to  look  again  at  the  present  Grand¬ 
pa  had  sent  me.  This  morning  I  had 
kept  it  until  second  from  the  last  to  open, 
maybe  because  it  was  a  big  box.  When 
I  opened  it  there  was  lots  of  tissue  paper 
and  the  present  was  a  large  straw  bag 
with  cherries  on  the  top.  I  knew  im¬ 
mediately  I  would  never  carry  it.  Sud¬ 
denly  I  felt  a  little  sorry  for  Grandpa, 
not  because  he  sent  me  such  awful  gifts 
(Aunt  Martha  had  probably  picked  it 
out)  but  because  he  didn’t  know  me 
well  enough  to  know  what  I  would  like. 
Probably  the  only  things  he  knew  about 
me  were  that  I  liked  school  and  made 
good  grades  (my  mother  told  him  that) 
and  played  the  piano.  That  isn’t  very 
much  for  a  grandfather  to  know.  This 
morning  I  had  sat  there  with  that  ugly 
straw  bag  that  no  one  would  want  in 
my  lap  and  my  mother  said  gently,  “It 
was  nice  of  Grandpa  to  remember  you, 
dear,”  and  I  realized  with  a  shock  that 
my  mother  had  bought  the  present  I 
had  sent  him  and  I  didn’t  even  know 
what  it  was.  That  was  much  worse, 
being  wrong  and  not  knowing,  than  just 
being  wrong  but  at  least  trying.  I  re¬ 
solved  to  try  a  little  harder  when  I 
wrote  Grandpa  a  thank-you  note,  to  tell 
him  something  that  really  meant  some¬ 
thing  to  me,  although  right  then  I 
couldn’t  think  what  it  would  be.  My 
thank-you  notes  usually  ran  “Dear 


Grandpa,  Thank  you  very  much  for  the 

- (Mother,  what  did  Grandpa  send 

me  this  year?).  It  is  lovely  and  I  like 
it  very  much.  Thank  you  again.” 

Standing  in  our  living  room  late  in 
the  afternoon  I  opened  the  box  again 
and  fingered  the  handle  of  the  purse, 
trying  to  find  something  good  about  it, 
but  the  more  I  tried  the  sillier  it  looked. 
Suddenly  I  felt  sad  again,  and  resolved 
again  really  to  write  something  to  Grand¬ 
pa.  That  made  me  feel  good  inside, 
and  I  even  turned  around  in  my  mind 
the  idea  of  doing  it  immediately.  But 
I  really  wasn’t  in  the  mood,  and  I’d  have 
plenty  of  time  later  to  write  to  Grandpa. 

When  the  telephone  rang  about  three- 
thirty  the  next  morning,  I  was  asleep 
in  my  room,  having  gone  to  bed  early, 
thinking  about  my  father  and  our  after¬ 
noon  by  the  railroad  track.  My  cat  was 
asleep  too,  curled  into  the  hollow  made 
by  my  curved  legs.  Someone  had  turned 
down  the  bell  before  going  to  sleep,  and 
the  bleat  of  the  phone  was  curiously  meek 
and  muffled  as  it  fell  into  the  calm.  I 
awoke  on  the  second  ring  and  I  could 
hear  my  father’s  footsteps  in  the  next 
room  as  he  lumbered  to  the  desk,  picked 
up  the  receiver  and  said  hello  in  a  voice 
thickened  by  sleep  but  much  his  own. 
He  didn’t  speak  too  loudly  since  he  didn’t 
want  to  wake  my  mother  (who  was 
probably  awake  by  this  time  anyway), 
nor  too  softly  as  he  never  said  hello 
softly.  He  spoke  with  authority  and  as¬ 
sertion  so  that  whoever  was  calling  would 
know  that  his  reason  for  disturbing  the 
house  at  this  hour  had  better  be  a  good 
one  or  he  would  have  my  father  to 
contend  with,  an  opponent  so  formidable 
that  if  his  reason  was  insufficient  he 
might  want  to  hang  up  without  identi¬ 
fying  himself.  My  cat  had  waked  up 
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too,  aroused  by  the  movement  of  my 
legs  as  I  sat  up,  and  she  stretched  and 
curled  alternately,  pushing  against  my 
legs  and  making  sleep-satiated  cat-noises, 
little  prrts  of  contentment  and  leaning 
her  head  back  exposing  the  white  under¬ 
side  of  her  neck.  I  could  hear  my  father 
talking  into  the  phone,  but  I  could  not 
understand  what  he  was  saying,  and  I 
absentmindedly  scratched  the  cat’s  neck 
as  I  wondered  who  was  calling.  I  knew 
something  bad  had  happened.  I  knew 
that  no  one  would  call  at  three-thirty 
unless  someone  had  died,  so  I  reviewed 
mentally  the  list  of  relatives  whose  death 
might  warrant  a  phone  call  in  the  middle 
of  the  night.  Besides  Grandpa  and  the 
rest  of  Dad’s  family  in  New  Orleans,  the 
only  other  possibilities  were  my  mother’s 
sister  and  her  family  who  lived  about 
a  mile  from  our  home.  It  could  easily 
be  this  aunt,  for  she  was  rather  excitable 
and  might  even  call  if  one  of  my  cousins 
only  had  a  fever  or  had  thrown  up. 
This  made  a  lot  of  people  to  pick  from, 
and  I  considered  dispassionately  whom 
I  wanted  least  to  die,  finally  settling  on 
any  of  my  cousins  on  my  mother’s  side, 
because  we  were  friends  and  knew  each 
other  well,  and  anyway  it  didn’t  seem 
right  for  children  to  die.  My  cat  had 
gone  back  to  sleep,  but  I  lay  wide  awake 
in  the  dark,  trying  to  imagine  who  had 
been  living  maybe  half  an  hour  ago  but 
who  was  dead  now,  wondering  if  I 
would  be  sorry,  wondering  if  anyone 
would  really  be  sorry.  I  sat  warm  and 
sheltered  in  my  bed  and  asked  silently 
if  there  had  been  another  bed  somewhere 
else,  someone  lying  in  it,  unconscious 
maybe,  surrounded  by  strained  taut 
relatives?  Or  perhaps  the  bed  was 
desolate,  lonely.  But  more  likely  the 
relatives,  at  least  one  or  two,  were  there, 
I  thought.  People  always  seem  to  be 
around. 


In  the  next  room  my  father  hung  up 
the  telephone  and  padded  over  to  the 
bed  where  I  knew  my  mother  was  wide- 
eyed  and  waiting,  having  guessed  the 
news  from  my  father’s  side  of  the  con¬ 
versation  and  having  spent  most  of  the 
time  since  the  phone  rang  marshalling 
whatever  forces  would  be  needed  to 
comfort  and  console.  I  could  hear  their 
muted  voices,  hollow,  like  what  you  hear 
when  someone  talks  to  you  over  a  tin- 
can  telephone,  voices  made  resonant  and 
vibrant  by  the  connecting  string  and 
echoing  deep  into  the  can.  I  waited  a 
moment  to  let  them  say  whatever  it  is 
adults’  right  to  say  privately,  but  not 
too  long  for  I  did  not  want  them  to 
puzzle  over  whether  I  was  awake  and 
if  they  should  tell  me.  I  had  to  be  told, 
as  everything  has  to  be  told  sooner  or 
later.  One  time  I  thought  I  wouldn’t 
tell  them  that  I  sat  at  the  piano  for  half 
an  hour  playing  scales  when  my  music 
teacher  had  assigned  me  “The  Merry 
Farmer”  and  a  Beethoven  sonatina,  but 
I  ended  up  telling  them.  It  wasn’t  easy 
to  tell  them,  though,  and  if  I  went  to¬ 
night  and  asked,  pretending  that  I  didn’t 
already  know  that  someone  had  died, 
someone  must  have  died,  maybe  they 
would  find  it  easier. 

When  we  first  moved  into  our  house 
and  I  got  up  at  night  I  had  to  feel  my 
way  from  room  to  room,  thumping  and 
groping  along  the  walls  and  doors.  But 
on  this  night  I  moved  with  familiar  ease. 
I  came  through  my  door,  seeing  the 
silhouette  of  the  piece  of  mistletoe  my 
mother  had  hung  there,  and  rounded 
the  corner  and  went  into  my  parents’ 
room. 

They  stopped  speaking  as  they  felt 
more  than  heard  my  presence  in  the  room 
and  I  crawled  onto  the  foot  of  the  bed 
and  sat  in  the  valley  between  their  two 
bodies.  There  was  a  moment  of  silent 
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communication  between  us,  them  ask¬ 
ing  did  the  phone  wake  you  and  me 
saying  of  course,  and  them  briefly  to 
each  other:  how  shall  we  tell  her?  and 
me  answering:  it  won’t  be  hard.  After 
a  time  I  said,  “What  happened?”  as 
though  I  didn’t  already  know.  There  was 
was  another  silence  during  which  my 
father  and  mother  carried  on  a  mental 
conversation  as  to  who  would  tell  me, 
but  there  was  never  really  any  question 
about  that  and  my  father  said,  “That  was 
Aunt  Martha.  She  said  Dad  just  passed 
away.” 

My  father  has  always  called  Grandpa 
Dad.  I  call  my  father  Dad,  though  I 
cannot  remember  consciously  choosing 
to.  Little  Lulu  calls  her  father  Pop,  and 
in  some  books  fathers  are  called  Father, 
and  I  have  a  friend  who  is  French  and 
calls  his  father  Pa  pa.  I  cannot  picture 
myself  saying  Father  or  Pop  or  Pa  pa  or 
anything  but  Dad.  I  have  never  heard 
Dad  call  Grandpa  anything  but  Dad. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  as  strange  to  him  as 
it  would  be  to  me,  but  that  is  probably 
only  because  it  is  a  habit. 

My  parents  were  waiting  for  my  re¬ 
action,  and  I  said  “Oh,”  then  futilely, 
“Fm  sorry,”  which  was  a  lie  because  I 
wasn’t  really  sorry  at  all.  It  was  lighting 
up  a  little  as  my  eyes  became  used  to  the 
night,  the  edges  first,  dusty  glimmers 
around  the  window,  but  the  light  barely 
reached  the  bed  and  I  could  see  only  the 
first  faint  perceptions  of  the  shadows  that 
were  the  bed  and  the  night  table  with 
the  lamp  on  it  and  my  parents.  You 
know  the  night,  if  you  have  ever  been 
awake  at  four  in  the  morning — not  the 
noisy,  everybody-up,  turn-on-the-lights 
kind  of  wakening  when  you’re  going 
fishing  or  something,  but  the  kind  when 
you’re  asleep  and  suddenly  you’re  awake 
for  no  real  reason,  and  the  night  is  still 
there  and  not  changed  a  bit,  the  night 


doesn’t  even  know  you’re  awake  and 
you’re  glad  it  doesn’t,  you  know  it  and 
that  sets  you  apart  from  the  night  and 
makes  you  special — or  maybe  you  only 
think  the  night  doesn’t  know  it.  As  I 
sat  there  on  my  parents’  bed  I  wasn’t 
sure  whether  the  night  was  hiding  us 
or  we  were  hiding  from  it  in  it,  but 
somehow  there  were  no  longer  three 
separate  people  in  the  room.  I  could  not 
see  us  separate  because  there  was  no 
light,  and  there  was  nothing  to  keep  us 
apart,  neither  the  night  nor  ourselves. 
I  knew  my  parents  knew  this  too,  in 
the  same  way  that  we  were  talking  with¬ 
out  opening  our  mouths,  that  we  rested 
alone  and  one  on  the  bed,  our  minds 
fusing,  and  maybe  our  hands  and  feet 
growing  together  too,  swinging  and 
swirling  off  together.  I  was  glad  that 
Grandpa  had  died,  for  it  was  he  and 
the  dark  who  had  put  me  on  this  island, 
with  my  father  and  even  my  mother 
understanding,  not  hurt  or  left  out,  let¬ 
ting  our  identities  flow  in  soft  gentle 
waves  around  us,  ebbing  and  lapping  and 
mingling.  My  cat,  who  had  been  on  my 
bed  probably  missing  my  warmth,  glided 
across  the  room  and  jumped  up  with 
us,  went  prrt  questioningly  at  me,  licked 
her  tail,  lay  down  once,  got  up  and 
turned  around  and  lay  down  again,  still, 
and  so  we  were,  our  family,  complete. 
For  what  seemed  a  long  while  the  only 
sound  was  the  cat’s  purring  and  it  came 
steady  and  relaxed,  not  really  breaking 
the  quiet.  Then  my  mother  said,  “Does 
anyone  know  where  I  might  have  left 
my  cigarette  lighter?”  and  that  was  all 
right,  we  were  staying  there  still  to¬ 
gether,  though  maybe  not  quite  as  much 
as  before,  but  that  was  all  right  too  and 
we  all  knew  it.  “I  think  it’s  in  the 
kitchen,”  my  father  said,  and  his  voice, 
and  my  mother’s  too,  didn’t  come  from 
anywhere  in  particular  or  even  start  and 
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stop,  as  far  as  I  could  tell.  As  my  father 
spoke  his  voice  was  there  and  it  had 
always  been  there;  when  his  voice  ceased 
he  had  never  spoken.  “I’ll  get  it  for 
you,’’  I  told  my  mother,  and  I  climbed 
off  the  bed,  pulling  my  cat  into  my 
place  to  keep  my  warmth  until  I  got 
back,  and  as  my  feet  hit  the  wood  floor 
I  remembered  then  that  no  two  squares 
of  wood  were  the  same,  in  each  the 
grain  ran  differently,  and  in  a  way  I 
liked  that,  that  ouside  not  everything 
was  the  same,  but  only  in  our  one 
private  place  at  this  one  private  time, 
when  we  were  together. 

I  began  walking  toward  the  kitchen, 
my  feet  passing  over  wood  squares  and 
rug  and  more  wood  squares  and  stone 
and  more  wood  squares  and  linoleum 
and  I  was  in  the  kitchen,  not  turning 
on  a  light  and  fumbling  in  the  darkness 
for  my  mother’s  lighter.  The  window 
shades  were  up,  and  as  I  groped  a  car 
rounded  the  bend  before  our  house,  its 
pointing  headlights  shooting  twin  beams 
onto  the  kitchen  floor,  the  lights  moving 
like  a  kaleidoscope  fuzzy  yet  clear,  and 
I  wondered  if  our  house  looked  differ¬ 
ent,  not  so  spread  out  but  more  com¬ 
pact,  united.  I  suddenly  wanted  to  run 
to  the  door  and  burst  out,  calling  to  them 
to  wait,  stop,  couldn’t  they  tell  the  dif¬ 
ference,  didn’t  they  know  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  inside?  I  didn’t  move,  though, 
and  the  car  swept  by  and  I  pitied  the 
people  in  it,  who  didn’t  know  and  worst 
of  all,  were  not  aware  of  not  knowing. 
I  turned  back  to  the  counter  and  slid 
my  hand  along  the  surface,  feeling  fi¬ 
nally  the  smooth  lined  metal  of  the 
lighter,  and  picked  it  up  and  walked 
slowly  back  to  my  parents’  room,  savoring 
each  step,  secure  in  what  waited  there. 

No  one  had  moved.  Wordlessly  I 
crawled  into  my  place,  still  warm  from 
my  cat’s  lying  there,  pushing  the  cat 


gently  and  her  moving  peacefully  with  a 
small  cat-sigh,  and  I  handed  my  mother 
the  lighter.  She  said,  “Thanks,  dear,” 
and  I  could  tell  that  she  was  taking  a 
cigarette  from  her  package  on  the  bed¬ 
side  table,  and  the  shape  that  was  my 
father  moved  too  as  he  reached  and  took 
the  lighter  from  her.  The  silver  glinted 
just  a  bit,  catching  the  dimness  as  it 
passed  from  her  hand  to  his.  He  flipped 
the  top  open  and  struck  the  flint  with 
a  small  scraping  sound  and  the  flame 
flared,  bright  light  in  our  dark  room, 
and  for  the  first  time  since  I  had  waked 
I  saw  my  father’s  face.  It  was  lined — 
fine  etching,  his  hair  gray  with  the  black, 
loose  folds  around  his  eyes  and  surely 
he  had  been  this  way  before  but  I  had 
never  seen  it  flaring  all  at  once  like  this. 
I  sucked  my  breath  in  sharply:  he  was 
old,  he  had  been  getting  older  day  by 
day,  relentlessly,  progressively.  I  saw 
my  father  every  day,  but  I  hadn’t  really 
seen  him,  and  I  wondered  how  much 
else  I  had  missed,  seeing  through  accus¬ 
tomed  eyes?  Grandpa  is  dead,  I  thought, 
and  I  could  not  see  Grandpa’s  face,  I 
tried  but  I  saw  only  an  old  blue  shirt 
he  used  to  wear,  and  I  almost  cried  out 
in  anger  and  frustration.  I  wanted  all 
at  once  to  reach  out  and  feel  my  father’s 
face,  since  there  was  no  light  to  see  it  by, 
to  feel  the  lines  and  folds,  every  curve 
and  crack,  to  memorize  it  with  my  hands, 
to  know  it  now  and  ever.  But  I  couldn’t, 
any  more  than  I  could  know  Grandpa’s, 
who  was  dead,  so  I  sat  on  my  hands  to 
keep  still  and  I  murmured,  “I  wish  I 
had  written  that  note  this  afternoon,” 
but  when  my  mother  said,  “What  note?” 
I  could  not  bring  myself  to  tell  her. 

There  was  a  small  orange  circle  in 
the  room,  made  by  my  mother’s  cigarette, 
and  I  focused  on  it  and  asked,  “Was  he 
happy  when  he  died?” 

“He  passed  away  quite  peacefully  in 
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his  sleep,”  my  mother  said.  “He  was 
an  old,  old  man,  dear,  and  he  lived  a 
happy  life.”  A  happy  life  ...  a  happy 
life  .  .  .  the  words  rose  and  spun  around 
me,  weaving  faster  and  faster  and  echo¬ 
ing,  “You  did  nothing  .  .  .  nothing  .  .  . 
nothing”  over  and  over  again  until  I 
cried,  “I  tried,  didn’t  I,  Mother,  didn’t 
I?  I  tried!!” 

“Tried  what,  dear?”  my  mother  said. 

I  stopped  for  just  a  moment  and  the 
swirling  stopped  too  and  it  was  almost 
us  again  together  in  the  room  and  I 
said  dully,  “To  make  him  happy,”  for 
I  knew  what  she  would  say. 

“Of  course  you  did,  dear,”  my  mother 
said  soothingly.  “He  was  very  fond  of 
you,  and  he  loved  to  hear  you  play  the 
piano.” 

Grandpa  had  come  to  see  us  two  or 
three  times.  He  was  old  and  it  was  hard 
for  him  to  travel  but  we  met  him  at  the 
bus  station  and  brought  him  to  our 
house.  I  always  smiled  and  said  yes  I 
liked  school  and  the  weather  was  beau¬ 
tiful  and  after  dinner,  Mother  may  I  be 
excused?  I  played  my  newest  piano 
piece  for  him,  thinking  he  would  not 
notice  the  mistakes  but  perhaps  he  did. 
Once  I  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to 
play,  thinking  he  would  say  no  but  he 
said  he’d  try  though  it  had  been  a  long 
time  and  he  sat  down  and  began  playing 
“Glowworm,”  which  I  knew  was  his 
favorite.  He  missed  a  lot  of  notes  but  I 
told  him  that  it  was  very  good  and  to 
keep  trying,  with  a  little  practice  he’d 
have  it,  and  it  was  good  for  someone 
who  had  not  really  played  in  maybe  ten 
or  twenty  years.  He  couldn’t  remem¬ 
ber  very  much  without  the  music  but 
he  played  the  first  few  measures  over 
and  over  again,  and  suddenly  I  wanted 
very  much  to  have  him  get  it  right 
just  one  time.  He  never  did,  but  any¬ 
way  it  was  better  than  I  could  have 


done  and  I  told  him  that  but  he  didn’t 
believe  me.  I  knew  just  by  hearing 
him  struggle  that  Grandpa  had  been 
good,  sometime.  I  decided  I’d  buy  the 
music  to  “Glowworm”  and  practice  it 
so  I  could  play  it  for  him  the  next  time 
he  came,  because  I  knew  that  would 
please  him,  even  if  I  didn’t  play  it  very 
well,  but  I  never  got  around  to  buying 
it. 

My  mother  went  on  telling  me  about 
how  nice  I  had  been  to  Grandpa,  but  all 
I  could  think  about  were  all  the  things 
I  had  planned  but  had  never  got  around 
to  doing.  Usually  sometime  during  each 
spring  I’d  think  about  sending  him  a 
card  on  Father’s  Day  but  I  almost  al¬ 
ways  forgot  and  by  the  time  I’d  remem¬ 
ber  again  the  only  cards  the  stores  had 
left  were  ones  that  said  To  My  Secret 
Pal  on  Father’s  Day  or  To  Mother  on 
Father’s  Day  and  surely  I  couldn’t  send 
him  one  of  those.  Once  I  remembered 
several  weeks  before  the  day  and  I 
bought  a  card,  a  masculine  card  with  a 
picture  of  a  pipe  on  a  table  on  the 
front  of  it,  but  I  put  it  in  a  drawer  and 
forgot  to  mail  it. 

My  father  had  been  silent  all  this  time, 
and  maybe  because  I  felt  as  one  with 
him  in  the  night,  I  thought  of  him  and 
in  my  mind  I  was  him,  thinking  and 
feeling  as  he  would,  realizing  my  father 
is  dead.  Not  really  passed  away  but  dead. 
I  knew  it  was  coming  but  now  it  has 
and  I  am  not  ready,  not  prepared.  My 
mother  is  already  gone  long  ago,  and 
though  I  have  a  wife  and  a  child  of  my 
own  I  feel  empty  and  older. 

The  moment  faded  and  we  were  he 
and  I  again,  but  a  little  of  my  insight 
remained  and  I  suddenly  saw  myself,  as 
I  would  be  maybe  not  so  far  from  now, 
lying  in  my  bed  with  my  child  nestled 
close,  and  it  would  be  my  father  who 
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had  died.  Grandpa  was  dead  and  it 
was  too  late  for  him.  My  mother  and 
father  were  still  alive — but  for  how  long? 
“Dad — I  said,  and  stopped  and  I 
couldn’t  help  my  hand  from  reaching 
out,  but  I  didn’t  touch  him.  I  wanted 
to  cry,  for  Grandpa,  I  told  myself,  and 
I  felt  the  heavy  surge  of  heat  and  mois¬ 
ture  rise  up  through  me.  But  I  knew  it 
wouldn’t  really  be  for  Grandpa,  so  I 
swallowed  twice,  and  choked  it  down, 
until  I  could  trust  myself  to  speak  again. 

“Would  you  like  some  water,  Dad?” 
I  said  into  the  quiet.  I  could  feel  my 
father’s  eyes  on  me  in  the  dark,  then 
in  one  long  move  he  reached  out  for  me 
and  pulled  my  head  and  I  dropped  for¬ 
ward,  sliding  alongside  his  body  until  I 
was  stretched  out  full  length,  my  head 
on  the  pillow  near  his,  his  hand  on  my 
back.  “May  I  get  you  something,  Mom?” 


I  asked  into  my  father’s  shoulder,  and 
she  too  relaxed,  resting  her  hand  on  the 
top  of  my  head,  and  we  stayed  there, 
not  talking  or  sleeping  or  thinking  but 
just  being.  The  room  was  a  trifle  lighter 
all  the  time;  dawn  was  approaching  and 
we  could  never  keep  it  dark.  I  wanted 
very  much  to  remain  like  this  always, 
together,  but  Grandpa’s  death  was  only 
part  of  it  and  the  night,  which  was 
another  part,  was  slowly  fading  away. 
I  couldn’t  keep  it,  and  I  knew  it,  so  I 
lay  still  for  one  more  moment,  then  I 
climbed  off  the  bed  and  walked  into 
my  own  room.  I  didn’t  need  to  say 
good  night  so  I  didn’t,  and  no  one  moved 
to  stop  me  from  leaving.  My  cat  came 
after  me  and  curled  up  in  the  hollow 
of  my  legs  and  so  we  slept,  in  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  dawn,  almost  as  though  noth¬ 
ing  at  all  had  happened. 


Home  of  the 
Famous 

SIRLOINER 

just  across  from  Southgate 
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Leaves  of  Fall 


Angie  carried  the  camp  stove.  It  was 
heavy,  and  the  blanket  and  pillows  were 
piled  on  top,  so  that  her  chin  pressed 
down  on  them.  Bob  was  up  ahead  with 
the  cooler — it  was  heavier,  but  she  wished 
he  had  made  two  trips  and  carried  the 
stove,  too. 

The  path  to  the  top  of  the  falls  was 
steep,  and  today  it  was  covered  in  fallen 
leaves,  so  that  she  had  to  go  slowly  and 
make  sure  her  foot  was  secure,  before 
taking  a  step.  Twice  there  were  flat 
places  where  she  could  set  the  stove 
down  and  rest. 

At  the  top,  Angie  saw  Bob  sitting  on 
the  cooler  with  his  back  against  a  tree. 
She  set  down  the  stove  and  spread  out 
the  blankets  on  the  ledge. 

“Isn’t  it  beautiful,  Bob?” 

He  came  over  and  sat  with  her  on  the 
blanket.  She  wanted  to  hold  one  of  his 
hands,  but  he  leaned  back  on  his  elbows, 
and  she  knew  he’d  be  angry  if  she  dis¬ 
turbed  him. 

“Bob,  let’s  go  find  the  place  where  we 
carved  our  initials.” 


“Angie,  I’m  tired.  You  know  how 
late  we  were  up  last  night.” 

“But  that  was  one  reason  why  we 
came  here.  Everyone  else  goes  to  the 
city  the  Sunday  after  Homecoming,  and 
we  decided  we’d  sleep  late  and  come 
here  instead.” 

“I  know,  I  know.  I’m  still  tired.” 

She  let  herself  down  over  the  ledge 
and  jumped  the  last  few  feet  to  the  next 
level.  The  water  there  was  too  deep 
to  wade  across,  and  she  had  to  go  up 
closer  to  the  falls,  where  a  lot  of  big 
rocks  made  a  walkway  across  the  stream. 

She  wondered  if  Bob  would  come  help 
her  if  she  slipped  and  if  he  were  watch¬ 
ing.  But  he  was  lying  down  on  the 
ledge,  and  she  could  only  see  his  legs 
which  were  bent  up  at  the  knee. 

She  went  across  the  water  and  climbed 
the  rocks  until  she  came  to  their  cave. 
It  wasn’t  really  a  cave,  just  a  vertical 
rock  three  feet  in  from  a  horizontal  one. 
It  was  some  funny  kind  of  mineral  that 
you  could  mark  on  with  a  stick.  People 
had  been  writing  on  it  for  years.  Once 
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she  and  Bob  had  looked  for  the  oldest 
date  and  had  found  a  forty-five,  but  it 
was  in  a  well  protected  place,  farther 
down  from  the  falls. 

She  found  “Angie  and  Bob”  right 
away.  It  was  written  near  the  top:  not 
much  light  fell  there,  but  the  “Forty-five” 
one  was  written  at  the  top,  and  Angie 
thought  maybe  they  lasted  better  there. 

She  walked  away  from  the  falls  and 
found  an  empty  spot.  On  it  she  wrote 
Bob  and  Angie  with  a  twig  from  one  of 
the  bushes  nearby.  Here  the  stream  was 
deep  but  narrow.  Angie  jumped,  climbed 
up  the  easiest  part  of  the  ledge,  and  ran 
over  to  Bob. 

“I  found  it.” 

“Angie,  look  at  the  sky.” 

A  grayish  cloud  was  on  the  left  hand 
side.  It  wasn’t  moving  very  much,  and 
she  had  been  checking  the  weather  re¬ 
port  for  a  week. 

“Don’t  worry,”  she  said.  “It’s  just  one 
of  those  fall  clouds  that  make  the  sky 
grey.  Are  you  hungry?” 

“No,  but  I  will  be  by  the  time  the 
hamburgers  are  cooked.” 

Angie  went  over  to  the  stove  and 
started  the  fire.  The  ice  in  the  cooler 
hadn’t  melted,  so  the  hamburgers  were 
still  frozen.  She  put  them  in  the  frying 
pan  on  the  right  hand  burner  and  started 
a  pot  of  coffee  on  the  other.  Bob  reached 
for  a  bag  of  potato  chips  and  ripped 
them  open  with  his  teeth. 

“Bob,  are  you  getting  cold?” 

“Yeah,  I  am.  Want  anything  from 
the  Car?” 

“Could  you  bring  my  sweater  and  my 
crossword  book?” 

When  Bob  came  back  the  food  was 
ready,  and  they  sat  on  the  blanket  and 
ate. 

“Aren’t  I  a  good  cook?” 

“Yep,  you’ll  make  some  restaurant  a 
very  good  employee.” 


“Bob!” 

His  mother  had  made  them  some  hor¬ 
rible  coco-crispie  brownies  so  Angie  gave 
him  those  instead  of  her  cake. 

“Why  don’t  we  eat  your  mother’s 
cake  instead?”  he  asked 

“Bob,  it’s  my  cake;  my  mother  didn’t 
help.” 

“O.K.  O.K.  I’ll  eat  the  brownies.” 

While  he  was  eating,  Angie  picked 
up  the  used  paper  plates  and  cups  and 
stuffed  them  into  the  cooler.  She  de¬ 
cided  to  leave  the  coffee  on  the  stove  in 
case  they  wanted  more. 

When  she  came  back  to  the  blanket, 
Bob  was  lying  on  his  stomach  with  his 
head  resting  on  his  arms.  He  wore  the 
blue-grey  sweater  that  she’d  given  him 
for  his  birthday.  And  she  put  on  her’s 
that  matched  it. 

“Bob,  wasn’t  the  dance  wonderful?” 

“Ummm?” 

“Are  you  going  to  sleep?” 

No  answer. 

Angie  lay  back  on  the  blanket  and 
started  to  do  the  crosswords. 

She  could  always  start  them,  but  Bob 
had  to  finish.  Today  she  couldn’t  think 
of  the  third  word,  so  she  put  the  book 
down  and  decided  to  go  to  sleep. 

Bob  woke  her  up  by  shaking  her 
shoulder. 

“Angie,  it’s  raining.  Let’s  get  out  of 
here.” 

The  drops  were  big,  but  just  a  few 
came  through  the  leaves.  Angie  went 
to  the  stove,  turned  it  off  and  shut  the 
metal  lid  over  the  burners.  She  poured 
the  coffee  out  on  the  ground  and  put 
the  pot  in  the  cooler  before  Bob  closed 
the  lid. 

“Hey,  I’m  going  to  the  car.  Can  you 
bring  the  stove?” 

“Sure.” 

Angie  folded  up  the  blankets  and  put 
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the  pillows  back  on  top.  The  stove  lid 
was  hot,  but  the  blankets  were  old,  and 
it  probably  wouldn’t  burn  them.  Angie 
reached  to  the  bottom  of  the  stove  and 
picked  it  up.  The  stove  landed  on  its 
side  two  feet  in  front  of  her.  The  bot¬ 
tom  was  as  hot  as  the  burners.  She 
looked  at  her  hands.  They  didn’t  show 
any  burn,  but  they  hurt.  No,  they  didn’t 
even  hurt  that  much.  The  rain  had 
started  to  come  in  smaller  drops,  but 
the  trees  didn’t  stop  its  fall,  and  Angie 
was  completely  wet.  She  started  to  cry — 
for  no  reason.  Her  hands  didn’t  hurt, 
and  she’d  been  wet  before. 

Angie  walked  over  to  the  ledge  and 
looked  at  the  rails.  They  were  a  blue- 
grey  and  more  foamy  than  usual.  The 
leaves  under  Angie’s  foot  moved  a  little, 
and  she  kicked  them  out  of  the  way. 
The  rain  made  them  stick  together,  and 
they  slipped  over  each  other  instead  of 
flying  in  the  air. 

Angie  kicked  them  again.  For  a  sec¬ 
ond  she  heard  herself  screaming.  The 
ledge  was  only  about  eight  feet  above, 
so  she  guessed  she  wasn’t  hurt,  but  her 
right  leg  and  ankle  were  bleeding.  She 
tried  to  stand,  and  her  leg  gave  way; 
she  lay  down  again.  Her  face  was 
covered  with  rain,  so  she  didn’t  know  if 
she  was  crying. 

Bob  would  have  to  come  back  soon. 
He’d  realize  something  had  happened 
and  come  back. 

Angie  crawled  further  away  from  the 
ledge,  so  she  could  see  him  coming.  The 
rain  kept  blurring  her  eyes;  it  was  hard 
to  see.  She  wished  she  were  in  the  cave, 
where  she’d  be  dry.  She  wished  she 
were  asleep  so  the  pain  would  go  away. 
She  wished  it  would  stop  raining  so  the 
ground  wouldn’t  be  so  muddy.  She 
looked  at  her  sweater;  it  was  dirty,  and 
she  was  almost  certain  she  was  crying. 


She  remembered  the  time  she  had  been 
stuck  up  in  a  tree,  and  her  father  had 
gotten  her  down.  He’d  thought  she  was 
being  silly,  but  he’d  come  up  and  gotten 
her.  Bob  would  come  get  her  soon.  This 
time  she  wasn’t  pretending,  she  couldn’t 
help  herself. 

The  sky  was  darkening;  either  the 
clouds  were  getting  thicker,  or  it  was 
almost  night.  She  didn’t  want  to  turn 
and  look  at  the  stream;  it  kept  sounding 
closer  and  closer. 

Maybe  Bob  had  had  an  accident,  may¬ 
be  he  was  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  path 
waiting  for  her  to  come  help  him. 

She  called  out  for  him,  but  she  couldn’t 
hear  herself  over  the  falls  and  the  rain. 

Two  strange  men  in  dungarees  and 
rainjackets  were  talking  beside  her.  They 
picked  her  up  in  some  strange  way  and 
put  her  on  a  stretcher.  But  they  didn’t 
carry  her,  they  fastened  the  stretcher  onto 
cables  and  it  lifted  itself  off  the  ground 
and  went  up  the  ledge. 

“Her  father  and  mother  were  standing 
there  with  three  men  with  white  clothes 
showing  through  grey  plastic  raincoats. 

Her  mother  was  crying,  and  her  fa¬ 
ther  might  have  been.  Bob  was  looking 
over  the  ledge. 

“What  happened,  honey?”  her  moth¬ 
er  asked. 

“I  slipped.” 

One  of  the  men  with  grey  raincoats 
looked  at  her  leg  and  twisted  it.  She 
must  have  screamed  because  her  mother 
looked  as  if  she  might  faint  and  her 
father’s  eyes  got  larger.  She  looked  at 
Bob,  he  was  still  standing  at  the  ledge. 
The  man  that  had  twisted  her  leg  gave 
her  a  shot  and  covered  her  with  a  blan¬ 
ket. 

Two  of  the  men  in  white  picked  up 
the  stretcher  and  carried  her  down  to 
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the  cars.  They  had  a  lot  of  trouble  on 
the  path,  and  once  the  one  at  her  head 
apologized.  She  tried  to  say  something, 
but  she  started  to  cry.  She  didn’t  think 
it  was  because  of  the  pain. 

Bob  came  and  walked  beside  her.  His 
hair  was  wet  and  one  strand  kept  falling 
in  his  face.  He  looked  as  if  he’d  just 
come  out  of  a  swimming  pool. 


“I  went  to  get  help,  Angie.  I  couldn’t 
get  you  out  of  there  without  help.” 

“Forget  it.” 

“I  carried  the  stove  down  when  I  went 
to  get  help.  It’s  in  the  car.  You  know 
it’s  a  good  thing  it’s  raining.  When 
you  knocked  over  the  stove,  you  spilled 
a  lot  of  kerosene.  A  fire  could  have 
started  real  easily.” 
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The  Disdainful  Nymph  in  Hollywood 

or 

What  Every  Young  Nymph  Should  Know 


“One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven 
.  .  .  seven  and  I  make  eight.  That  leaves 
one  missing,”  she  said.  The  young  lady 
who  was  speaking  was  standing  on  the 
edge  of  a  deserted  New  York  subway 
platform.  She  was  wearing  a  diaphanous 
green  dress  that  was  very  loose  and  flow¬ 
ing.  Her  back  was  turned  toward  the 
tracks,  and  she  seemed  to  be  the  leader 
of  the  young  ladies. 

“Who’s  missing?  Terpsicore?  Where’s 
Terpsie?” 

“She’s  behind  you,  Thallia.  On  the 
tracks,”  one  of  the  other  ladies  said. 

“Terpsie?”  she  said,  turning  around. 
“Oh,  for  gods’  sakes.  Terpsie-baby,  don’t 
dance  on  the  third  rail  will  you  not, 
honey?  Goddamn  good  thing  nobody’s 
around.”  Terpsie  executed  a  pirouette 
and  leaped  up  to  the  platform  to  join  the 
others.  “We  all  here  now?”  asked  the 
leader;  she  did  not  wait  for  an  answer. 
“O.K.  we’re  all  here  in  the  big  ole  U.S.A. 
for  the  first  time  ever.  One  perfor¬ 
mance  only.  And  we’re  gonna  knock-em 
dead  with  inspiration.  Right?  Right. 
Poetry,  are  you  here?” 

“Present.” 

“Poetry.  I’m  sorry,  Honey.  There’s  no 
place  for  you  over  here.” 

“Oh.” 

“But  don’t  sweat  it,  Deary.  You’ve 
just  been  reassigned.  You’re  industry. 


The  muse  of  industry.  Report  to  Wil¬ 
mington,  Delaware,  and  give  the  Du- 
Ponts  a  big  smackeroo  for  me  willya, 
Honey?  Oh,  you’re  one  of  the  best. 
Everyone  else  knows  their  assignments. 
As  for  me.  Ha!  I’m  off  for  Holllywood!” 

“For  where,  Thallia?”  one  of  them 
asked.  “Hollywood?” 

“No  dear,  two  l’s:  Holllywood.”  Thal¬ 
lia  paused  for  a  moment.  She  opened 
her  pocketbook  and  drew  out  a  pack  of 
cigarettes — Marlboros.  She  tapped  down 
one  of  the  cigarettes  on  the  crystal  of 
her  wrist  watch,  placed  it  loosely  in 
one  corner  of  her  mouth  and  lit  it,  cup¬ 
ping  the  match  with  both  hands  be¬ 
cause  of  the  draftiness  of  the  subway 
platform.  “Well,”  she  continued,  “We’ll 
all  reassemble  here  in  the  subway  when 
the  moon  has  died  and  been  reborn  once. 
Exactly  one  month.  Your  job  is  to  in¬ 
spire  the  Americans.  Under  no  circum¬ 
stances  will  you  get  involved  in  any  way. 
That’s  an  order.”  She  paused  and  looked 
around  her.  A  smile  seemed  to  betray 
itself  on  her  face.  “Muses,”  she  said 
with  a  wave  of  her  hand  which  signified 
parting,  “later.” 

“Later,”  the  muses  answered  in  uni¬ 
son.  Thallia  snapped  two  fingers  and 
disappeared.  A  small  cloud  of  glittering 
silver  particles,  like  splintered  glass, 
swirled  around  the  spot  where  Thallia 
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had  stood.  By  twos  and  threes  the  other 
muses  snapped  their  fingers  and  van¬ 
ished,  until  there  were  only  two  left. 

“Where’s  you’re  assignment?”  asked 
the  first. 

“Greenwich  village,”  answered  the 
second.  “I  think  I’ll  take  the  subway.” 

“Thallia  has  been  acting  very  strange¬ 
ly  lately,”  said  the  first.  “Don’t  you 
think?” 

“Yes,  she  has,”  said  the  second.  “Very 
strangely.” 

“She  talks  funny.  Did  you  notice  how 
funny  she  talks.” 

“Yes,  I  noticed  that.  I  think  she’s 
been  going  to  far  too  many  movies  lately. 
Or  read  too  many  books,  one.” 

“Well,  later,”  the  first  muse  said. 

“Later,”  came  the  reply.  They  left. 

When  a  month  had  passed,  eight  of 
the  muses  reassembled,  but  Thallia  did 
not  appear.  Several  of  the  muses  ex¬ 
pressed  concern.  One  reported  that  she 
had  her  pocket-book  stolen  in  Central 
Park  and  that  something  could  have 
happened  to  Thallia  in  Hollywood.  The 
muses  took  a  straw  vote  and  decided  to 
catch  the  next  plane  for  the  West  Coast. 

They  had  no  trouble  finding  Thallia 
in  Hollywood.  She  had  made  quite  a 
name  for  herself  in  a  month’s  time.  She 
had  been  married  and  divorced  twice 
and  had  acted  in  two  epics.  They  found 
her,  wearing  sunglasses,  sitting  in  what 
looked  like  a  small  Parisian  cafe:  small 
round  tables  and  wicker  chairs  near  an 
alley,  short  trees  with  tiny  green  leaves. 
It  was  a  stage-setting  on  an  M-G-M  back 
lot.  The  rays  of  the  sun  showered  down 
on  the  scene  like  splintered  glass,  down 
past  the  rooftops  of  cardboard  municipal 
buildings,  down  through  paper-mache 
leaves  of  the  lace-like  plastic  trees  that 
danced  with  the  light,  down  to  the  nar¬ 


row  streets  and  alleys  and  walkways. 
The  particles  of  sunlight  seemed  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  in  the  streets  like  fallen  snow. 
They  drifted  into  heaps  in  the  gutters 
and  corners  until  they  cast  glowing  shad¬ 
ows,  sparkling,  evanescent. 

Thallia  was  as  palpable  as  the  sun¬ 
light.  The  eight  muses  approached  her. 
Her  lips  moved: 

“Goddammit,”  she  said,  “I  won’t  go 
back.” 

One  of  the  eight  stepped  forward. 
“Thallia,”  she  said,  “you  can’t  stay  here.” 

“Why  not?” 

“Because  its.  .  .  .  it’s  Hollywood,"  she 
said  in  a  tone  of  disgust. 

“And  what’s  wrong  with  Hollywood, 
pray  tell  may  I  ask?” 

“Oh  you  know.  It’s  pretence.” 

“What’s  wrong  with  pretence?” 

“What’s  wrong  with  pretence?  It’s 
phony,  that’s  what’s  wrong  with  it!” 

“I  like  it  here,”  Thallia  said.  “I’m 
having  an  absolutely  marvy  time  and 
I’m  going  to  stay.” 

“Then  you’ve  gone  over  to  the  other 
side?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Why?” 

“I’ve  grown  tired  of  Olympus.  I’ve 
got  Olympus-schmertz  as  it  were.  Things 
are  different  here.” 

“Things  wear  out  in  this  world,  “said 
the  muse  in  a  tone  of  warning.  “You’ll 
grow  old.  Your  face  will  wrinkle.  Your 
clothes  will  wear  out.  You’ll  die.” 

“I  know,”  said  Thallia  calmly,  raising 
her  face  and  closing  her  eyelids.  “I 
don’t  care.” 

“You  may  be  a  star  now,  but  you 
won’t  be  a  star  forever.  You’ll  be  a 
withered  hag,  washing  the  steps  with 
pail  and  rag,  as  one  of  my  poets  said. 
‘Too  many  fall  from  great  and  good  for 
you  to  doubt  the  likelihood.’  ” 

“  ‘Better  to  go  down  dignified,’  ”  said 
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Thallia,  “  ‘with  boughten  friendship  at 
your  side  than  none  at  all.  Provide,  Pro¬ 
vide.’  ” 

“This  is  the  phoniest  place  of  a  phony 
world!”  the  muse  shrieked. 

“Not  at  all,”  said  Thallia.  “This  is 
the  best  of  all  possib— ” 

“People  here  lie,  cheat,  steal,  murder, 
and  commit  adultery.” 

1  rue. 

“They  love  and  hate  with  equal  ease 
and  without  making  much  distinction 
between  the  two.” 

unr  » 

True. 

“Aren’t  you  frightened,  Thallia?” 

“By  what?” 

“I  don’t  know  by  what.  You  know. 
By  anything.  By  the  rapacious  cruelty 
of  nature.  By  alienation.  By  deprivation. 
By  humanization  and  domesticity.” 

“Well  ring-a-ding-ding!  For  your  in¬ 


formation  I  would  rather  be  a  human 
than  a  muse.  I  love  this  world  because  of 
its  lovely  tensions:  shadow  and  substance, 
life  and  death,  love  and  hate,  doubt  and 
certainty,  the  dominant  and  the  repres¬ 
sive,  time  past  or  passing,  present  or 
future,  the  expansive,  the  contractive,  the 
immediate,  the  abstract,  the  static  and 
the  rapid,  the  slack  and  the  tense,  the 
familiar  and  the  strange.  It’s  not  like 
that  on  Olympus.  Conflict-wise,  that  is. 
Life  there  is  homogenized.  Here  it’s 
polar,  exciting.  I’ve  earned  the  right 
and  I’m  here  to  stay.”  She  thumped  her 
hand  on  the  table  for  emphasis. 

The  other  muse  was  silent  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  Then  she  spoke:  “Thallia,”  she 
said,  “you’re  acting!” 

“Maybe,”  said  Thallia.  “But  what  of 
it?”  and  she  smiled  a  small,  bemused 
smile. 


Two  Lions  Portraying  Marital  Bliss 

Lynn  Whisnant 
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Faulkner  in  the  University.  Ed.  by  Fred¬ 
erick  L.  Gwynn  and  Joseph  L.  Blotner. 
294  pp.  Vintage  Books:  Random 
House,  Inc.  $1.65. 

THE  DEATH  OF  AN  ARTIST 

Mr.  Faulkner  had  the  misfortune  of 
living  during  the  age  devoted  to  the 
saving  of  words.  He  also  was  unfor¬ 
tunate  in  becoming  famous  before  he 
died  instead  of  after  so  that  his  words 
were  considered  valuable  not  only  by 
his  friends  but  also  by  the  officials  of 
the  Research  Committee,  by  the  Admin¬ 
istration,  and,  most  important,  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  As  a  result  of  their  appreciation 
40,000  feet  of  Faulkner’s  words  are  re¬ 


corded  on  tape  and  are  now  residing  in 
the  Aldermann  Library  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  Two  devoted  Faulknerians,  Mr. 
Gwynn  and  Mr.  Blotner,  made  a  tran¬ 
script  of  these  feet  and,  to  use  their  words, 
“Mr.  Faulkner’s  .  .  .  striking  regional 
dialect”  and  “individualized  pronuncia¬ 
tion  .  .  .  will  linger  long  in  our  ears.” 
They  edited  the  transcript  and  the  result 
is  Faulkner  in  the  University. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  thought  of  those 
40,000  feet  which  made  Mr.  Faulkner 
die  before  he  intended  to,  or  perhaps  it 
was  the  remembrance  of  such  questions 
as:  “Mr.  Faulkner,  although  you  pri¬ 
marily  write  about  the  South  and  South¬ 
ern  people,  are  you  striving  for  univer¬ 
sality?”  or  “Mr.  Faulkner,  I’m  getting 
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sort  of  tired  of  hearing  about  how  the 
Europeans  disapprove  of  the  Americans 
that  go  over  and  spend  their  money  and 
talk  too  loud  and  try  to  be  friendly  and 
buy  all  the  things  they  have  to  sell  and 
everything  and  help  their  economy.  Don’t 
they  care  if  we’re  trying  to  be  friends?” 

The  tape  does  have  certain  definite 
advantages,  however.  Mr.  Faulkner’s 
efforts  to  correct  misinterpretations  are 
preserved  along  with  that  which  was 
misinterpreted.  For  example,  early  in 
February  Mr.  Faulkner  was  asked  why 
he  accepted  the  invitation  to  come  to  the 
U.  of  Va.  and  answered: 

I  like  Virginia,  and  like  Virginians. 
Because  Virginians  are  all  snobs,  and  I 
like  snobs.  A  snob  has  to  spend  so  much 
time  being  a  snob  that  he  has  little  left 
to  meddle  with  you,  and  so  it’s  very 
pleasant  here. 

Early  in  May,  he  was  asked  to  explain 
this  remark  a  little  more  fully  and  said, 
“Well,  that  was — I  thought  we  were  more 
or  less  informal  then  and  I  didn’t  really 
mean  that  as  a  serious  observation.  Let 
me  define  what  I  mean  by.  .  .  .” 

And,  of  course,  of  inestimable  value, 
the  tape  preserves  those  efforts  of  schol¬ 
arship  practiced,  so  to  speak,  on  the 
living:  “Did  you  consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously  parallel  As  I  Lay  Dying  with 
The  Scarlet  Letter ?”  “Sir,  Dr.  Peabody — 
I  think  his  name  is — is  he  put  in  just  to 
afford  a  sort  of  comic  relief  or  a  defi¬ 
nite  purpose  .  .  .?”  “Sir,  .  .  .  the  story 
that  you  read  .  .  .  does  it  have  any  other 
meaning  other  than  just  being  a  tall 
story  ?  ” 

Mr.  Faulkner’s  wisdom  is  also  re¬ 
corded,  however.  His  answers  to  these 
numerous  questions  reflect  his  great 
kindness  and  humility: 


I  agree  that  what  I  tried  to  say  I  failed 
to  say  .  .  .  But  in  my  opinion,  yes,  that 
is  what  I  was  talking  about  in  all  the 
books,  and  I  failed  to  say  it  .  .  .  that 
man  will  prevail,  will  endure  because  he 
is  capable  of  compassion  and  honor  and 
pride  and  endurance. 
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